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PREFACE 


The Government of India, in 1955, formulated an 
All India Scheme for the revision and writing of district 
gazetteers and requested the State Government to imple- 
mentit. In 1958, the scheme was accepted by the Govern- 
ment of Andhra Pradesh which set up the Andhra Pra- 
desh District Gazetteers Editorial Board with the Chief 
Secretary to the Government of Andhra Pradésh as 
Chairman. The Board was, however, reorganised:in 
December, 1967 along with the department. 


The West Godavari District azetteer is the seventeenth 
in the series of Andhra Pradesis District Gazetteers to be 
compiled: and -published. The Godavari District Manual 
(A Descriptive and Historical Account of Gocnvari Dis- 
trict) by Henry Morriss andthe Imperial Gazetteer of 
India (Provincial Series)-Madras’ Vol. I published in 1878 
and 1908 respectively, were primarily intended to give 
-background information to the foreign administrators 
about the district and people. The Manual and Gazetteer 
contained information pertaining to the constituent parts 
of the present West Godavaridistrict. The Godavari 
District Gezettecr (1907) by F.R. Hemingway and the 
Statistical Appendix, Together with @ Supplement to 
the District Gazettecr (1935) by C.A. Souter had 
information on Polavaram taluk which was trans- 
ferred to West Godavari district in 1942. Since their 
publication, particularly after 1947, the rapid _ march 
of events made the revision and rewriting of the District 
Gazettecr quite necessary. ‘The present Gazetteer has 
been made more comprehensive with the addition of: many 
other areas so as to coverall walks of life: so that it could 
be useful not only to administrators but also to research 
scholars and the intelligent man in the street. The draft 
volume of the Gazetteer has been approved by the 
Government of India. It has also been perused by the 
members of Andhra Pradesh District Gazetteers Editorial 
Advisory Board. 


This department is grateful to the Chief Minister, 
the Revenue Minister, the Chief Secretary and Revenue 
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vi 
Secretary, Government of Andhra Pradesh for the kind 
and continuous interest they took in the work of this 
department. Dr. P.N. Chopra, iM.A., Ph.D., Editor, 
District Gazetteers and the staff of the Central Gazetteers 
Unit deserve grateful thanks for havingjthoroughly scruti- 
nised the Gazettcer and made several helpful suggestions 
to improve the standard and quality of this publication. 


Thar:ks are also due to the District Collector of West 
Godavari and various departmental officers of the district 
for the invaluable help they rendered in collecting all 
kinds of data relating to the district. 


Thanks are also due to the Director of Printing and 
Stationeiy and his staff who have extended full co-opera- 
tion in the early publication of the Gazetteer. 


Several Governinent departments, Central as well as 
State, and also various voluntary organisations rendered 
invaluable assistance to this work. The research and 
ministerial staff of the department who worked as a team 
and rendered the difficult task of writing this volume 
easy and quick, also deserve appreciation. 


Dr. N. RAMESAN, 

M.A. Ph.D.,-F.R.A.S. (London), 1LA.S., 
State Editor, District Gazetteers 
& 

Second Secretary to Government, 
Revenue Department, 
Government of Andhra Pradesh. 
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CHAPTER I 


GENERAL 


Origin of the Name of the District, Location, General Boundaries, 
Total Area and Population of the District: 


Th: district was catved out of the old Godavari district and as the 
western delta of the river Godavari lies in this district, it was appro- 
priately named West Godavari and the headquarters of the district is 
located at Eluru (Ellore)*. 


It is located between the northern latitudes of 16°15’ and 17°30’ 
and the eastern longitudes of 80°50’ .and 81°55’. West Godavari dis- 
trict is bounded on the north by Khammam (Khammameth) district, 
on the south by Krishna (Kistnia) district and the Bay of Bengal, on the 
east by the river Godavari and on the west by Krishna district. The 
district ranks eighth in population with 19,78,257 persons inhabiting 
it and its percentage to the total population of the State works out to 
5.50. In respect of area it takes the nineteenth place with an extent of 
7,795.4 square kilometres which accounts for 2.84 per cent of the total 
area of the State. The district has now eight taluks, namely, (1) Eluru, 
(2) Chintalapudi, (3) Polavaram, (4) Kovvur, (5) Tadepalligudem (Tade- 
pallegudem), (6) Tanuku, (7) Narsapur and (8) Bheemavaram (Bhima- 
varam). Of these, the taluk of Polavaram is the largest in area, while 
the taluk of Tanuku is the smallest. As far as population is concerned, 
Narsapur taluk is the most populous in the district, while Polavaram 
is the least peopled, as most of its area Is covered by forests. 


History of the District as on Adméinistrative Unit and changes 
in its Component Parts: 

West Godavari district was for along time not a\homogeneous unit 
and its component parts were ruled by various dynasties at different 
periods of time. The dynasties that held sway over the district were 
the Mauryas, {Satavahanas, ‘Salankayanas, Vishnukundins, Western 
Chalukyas of Badami, Eastern Chalukyas of Vengi, Imperial Cholas, 
Velanati Cholas, Kakatiyas, Musunuri Chiefs, Reddis of Kondavidu, 
Gajapatis of Orissa, Telugu Cholas] of Eruva, Qutb Shahis, Mughals 
and Asaf Jahis. The constituent parts of the present district were at 
first administered by the Chief and Council at Machilipatnam (Masuli- 
patam), but in A.D. 1794, Collectors, who were made directly respon- 
sible to the Board of Revenue, were appointed at Guntur and Machili- 
patnam. Several changes were made in the administration of the dis- 
trict till A.D. 1859, when the districts of Rajahmundry, Machipaiam 


* The spellings it in the brackets are as adopted by the Survey of India in their maps. 
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and Guntur were reorganised into Godavari and Krishna districts, 
Subsequent to this change, the execution and extension of the grzat 
irrigation schemes of the Godavari and Krishna rivers and the enorm- 
ous increase in work consequent on the improvement in the methods 
of adminiStration rendered the Collectors’ task of efficiently controlling 
these two Wealthy areas extremely difficult. The two districts of Krishna 
and Godavari had, therefore, to be again readjusted. Godavari district 
was lightened by the transfer to Krishna of the taluks of Yernagud:m 
(Ernagudem), Eluru, Tanuku, Bheemavaram and Narsapur (excluding 
Nagaram island), While Krishna was relieved of the taluks of Tenali, 
Guntur, Sattenapalle Palrad, Bapatla, Narasaraopet (Narsaraopet) 
and Vinukonda. These seven taluks along with Ongole taluk of Nellore 
district Were formed into a new district of Guntur in 1904. On the 15th 
of April 1925, Krishna district was further bifurcated and West Goda- 
vari district was formed with Machilipatnam as its headquarters. The 
new district comprised the following Revenue Divisions and taluks : 


Sl. Name of the Revenue Division Constituent taluks 
No. 
@ @) (3) 
1. Nidadavole i .. 1. Yernagudem 
2. Tadepalligudem (temporary head- 1. Bheemavaram 

quarters at Bheemavaram) 
3. Narsapur ne 4p .. 1. Narsapur 

2. Tanuku 

4. Elum me TE »» 1. Bluiru 


Oe 

Eluru taluk gained at the same time 10 villages on account of their 
transfer from Kaikalur taluk of Krishna district, besides one village 
which was transferred to Bheemavaram taluk. On the 4th of January 
1926 the divisions and taluks in the district were ordered to be altered 
as given under: 


Si. Name of the Revenue Division Constituent taluks 
No. 
(1) (2) (3) 

1. Nidadavole vs 2% 1. Nidadavole 

Tadepalligudem ‘ 1. Tadepalligudem 
2. Bheemavaram 

3 Narsapur us Pa 1. Narsapur 

, 2. Tanuku 

4. Eluru “eh “= 1. Eluru 


2. Kamavarapukota 
fe oe ge Sg se a ee ee 
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The headquarters of the taluks of Nidadavole, Tadepalligudem 
and Kamavarapukota were, however, located temporarily at Kovvur, 
Pentapadu and Chintalapudi respectively. During the same year, the 
headquarters of the district was shifted from Machilipatnam to Eluru. 
In the year 1927, the headquarters of both the taluk and the division of 
Nidadavole were changed to Kovvur. The divisional headquarters of 
Tadepalligudem, which was temporarily fixed at Bheemavaram, was 
subsequently made permanent. The name of Kamavarapukota taluk 
was subsequently changed as Chintalapudi independent sub-taluk in 
1931 with its headquarters at Chintalapudi. The district gained the 
taluk of Polavaram from East Godavari district on the 18th of October 
1942 and was made an independent sub-taluk. Consequent on the 
separation of the judiciary from the executive, the revenue division of 
Bheemavaram was abolished on the Ist of Apri! 1954 and the taluks of 
Bheemavaram and Tadepalligudem, the constituent units of this 
division were tagged on to the revenue divisions of Narsapur and 
Eluru respectively. The most important change that took place sub- 
sequently was the upgrading of the independent sub-taluks of Polava- 
ram and Chintalapudi into full-fledged taluks in 1956. Henceforth, the 
district did not undergo any territorial changes and in 1961 it consisted of 
eight taluks grouped under three revenue divisions as shown below 
containing 826 inhabited and 57 uninhabited villages, besides 10 towns. 


Sl. Name of the Revenue Division Constituent taluks 


No. 
(1) (2) ~ @) 
1. Eluru . 1. Eluru 

2. Chintalapudi 


3. Tadepalligudem 


2. Kovvur ie “2 .. 1. Kovvur 
2. Polavaram 


3. Narsapur . lL. Narsapur 
2. Bheemavaram 
3. Tanuku 


Hills: 


The district can be divided into three natural divisions, viz., (1) the 
delta, (2) the upland and (3) the Agency tract. The upland area, which 
is an undulating plain broken by low ranges, consists of the taluks of 
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Chintalapudi, Kovvur and parts of Eluru and Tadepalligudem. This 
portion lies between the delta and the Agency areas. Polavaram taluk, 
which is an Agency area, istraversed by the Eastern Ghats broken 
by the Papikonda range of hills. This area is covered by some scat- 
tered hills and spurs rising from the lower uplands. The highest peak 
in this range is ‘Peddakonda’ (big hill), which is 1,364 metres high. 


Rivers: 


The Godavari is the important river flowing in the district. This 
great river flanks the entire eastern boundary of the district right from 
the north-eastern corner of Polavaram taluk to the south-eastern corner 
of Narsapur taluk. At Vijjeswaram, which is about 64 kilometres 
from the sea, the river breaks into two branches, namely, the Gautami 
Gowtami) Godavari (the eastern branch) and the Vasista Godavari 
(the western branch) which flows towards the south of the district 
separating itfrom East Godavari. The river falls intothe Bay of 
Bengal near Antarvedi which is 9.6 kilometres from Narsapur. The 
Tammileru flowing along the western boundary of Chintalapudi and 
Eluru taluks, the Yerrakalva flowing in the northern portion of 
Chintalapudi taluk and along the western border of Kovvur taluk, the 
Byneru, the Kovvada Kalva and the Juleru in Polavaram taluk, the 
Rallamadugu in Kovvur taluk, the Gunderu in Eluru taluk are the other 
minor rivers feeding the irrigation tanks in the upland areas. The 
Kolleru Lake is an extensive shallow depression towards the south of 
Eloru taluk and the west of the  Tadepalligudem and Bheemavaram 
taluks, created by a gradual rise in the level of the country on either 
side by alluvial deposits from the two big rivers, the Godavari and the 
Krishna. This lake receives a very large volume of drainage water of 
the surrounding deltaic country. It has an outlet to the sea by means 
of the Upputeru. 

Geology and Mineral Resources: * 
Geology: 

The district consists of three very dissimilar natural divisions, viz., 
the delta, the uplands and the Agency tract. The upland area, which 
is an undulating plain broken by low ranges, consists of the taluks of 
Chintalapudi and Kowvur, and parts of Eluru and Tadepalligudem. 
The Agency area of Polavaram taluk is traversed by the Eastern Ghats 
broken by the Papikonda range of hillocks. The area is covered by 
scattered hills and spurs rising from the lower uplands, the highest peak 
being Peddakonda which rises to a height of 1,364 metres. 


Geological Formations : 


Rocks belonging to Archaean, Lower and Upper Gondwana ages 
constitute the main rock formations of the district. The detailed 


“ Contributed by V. Rangasayi, Director of Mines and Geology, Andhra Pradesh, 
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classifications of the rock types recognised are presented below in their 
order of superposition, 


i et 


Recent Alluvium 


Miocene ae Rajahmundry sandstones, 
brick-red sandstones and 
associated clays, laterites, 


etc., 
Deccan traps rv Inter-trappeans and infra- 
trappeans 
Upper Gondwanas ua Tirupati (Tripetty) sand- 


stones, Raghavapuram 
shales and Gollapalli sand- 
stones 


Lower Gondwanas a Chintalapudi sandstones 


Pegmatite, quartz vein, 
Archaeans (a) Calc silicate granitic injections, charno- 
group ckite series and pyroxene 
granulite 


Diopside-rock, calc granulite, 
calc gneiss and crystalline, 
limestone 


(6) Quartzite group Quartzite, garnetiferous quatrzite, 
garnetsillimanite-quartzite and 
parnet-graphite-quartzite 

(c) Gneissic group Granitic gneiss, ) 
garnetiferous 
gneiss, garnet- 
sillimanite- 
gneiss, garneti- | Khonda- 
graphite-gneiss, } lite series. 
khondalite and 
magnetite- 
sillimanite and 
cordierite- 
gneiss J 


The oldest formation met with in the district is probably the gneisses 
together with the quartzite and the calc silicate rocks. The gneisses 
may be divided into five different types mainly on the basis of mineral 
assemblages. These give rise to prominent hill features, especially near 
Dondapudi, where they attain the peak of their development and form 
a long range of conical hills such as Pal Konda, Komal Konda, Sap 
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Konda, Sudi Konda, Somal Konda, Rasukula Konda, Dimma Konda 
and Mallu Konda. 


The granitic type is the simplest type made of quartz and felspar. 
A few crystals of garnet are often present. 


The garnetiferous gneiss is widely distributed and essentially compo- 
sed of brownish red garnets of varying sizes and felspar. The major 
outcrop of this rock type occurs in the north-east and south-west of 
Vijayarai (Vijayarayi) in Eluru taluk, near Pragadavaram in Chintala- 
pudi taluk and in the north-east of Ankanagudem in Polavaram taluk. 


The garnet-sillimanite-gneiss forms the second commonest variety 
amongst the gneisses and as the name suggests, it contains sillimanite. 
Occurrences of this rock in the north-east and south-east of Puliramudu- 
gudem and near Dondapudi are reported. 


Graphite is present in small, thin-scalés.in the garnet-graphite gneiss. 
The rock is rather fine-grained and fairly compact. 


The name Khondalite was given by T.L. Walker to the graphitic 
garnet-sillimanite-rock, which is generally coarse-grained and contains 
light blue quartz, pink orthoclase, rounded crystals of garnet, silliman ite 
and bright lustrous graphite, .Biotite and magnetite may be present 
in subordinate quantities. They form large hills of an average height 
of 457 metres to the north-east.and north of Mautagudem and along 
the Papikonda range. They are also well developed near Polavaram. 
The Khondalites are highly folded and contorted with a regional north- 
east, south-west strike and a high dip from 60° to 80°. They are tra- 
versed by younger granitic dykes as well as pegmatites and quartz veins. 


The magnetite-sillimanite-cordierite-gneiss is heavy and brownish 
black in colour, It exhibits gneissic structure and sometimes it is massive. 
The rock is traced near Polavaram as well as in the hill ranges that form 
part of the Eastern Ghats. 


Amongst the crystallines, quartzites form an important group, 
being usually massive but may occasionally show gneissic and schistose 
tendencies. The most common member in this group is the quartzite 
composed of white quartz containing small specks of graphite and 
biotite. Sometimes they show banding. Garnet is occasionally present 
and its proportion may vary considerably. The garnet-graphite and 
garnet-sillimanite quartzite are of limited distribution and occur in the 
Dara Konda and Ada Konda range of hills to the north-north-west of 
Lakshmipuram in the Kowvada Reserve Forest. Graphite is present 
small elongated scales and the sillimanite occurs as needles, 


The calc-silicate rocks occur closely associated with the gneiss 
and the quartzites along with the charnockites in small bands generally 
about 1.83 to 2.44 m., thick. They are prominent around Puliramudu- 
gudem in the low hills west of Gutala, south of Pochavaram in 
Gummadi Konda, Kumarigudi Konda and Mallu Konda hills. The 
diopside rock is the most predominant one and is rather dense, compact 
and comprises coarsely crystallised dark diopside. The calc gneiss 
exhibits perfect gneissic texture and is fine-grained. A fairly long band 
of calc gneiss occurs in association with the quartzites in the hills south 
of Ipalpadu. It exhibits a well defined banded structure and is coarsely 
crystalline. Occasional presence of graphite is also noticed in some of 
the rocks. 


The crystalline limestone rock is medium-grained and consists of 
calcite, dolomite and forsterite which is cracked in the characteristic 
manner. Small pockets of these rocks are. seen scattered near the hill 
to the north-west of Koya Nagupalem., The.rock easily weathers and 
crumbles into powder on breaking. The calc-granulite is fine to medium 
grained, granular and at times gneissic in texture. The fine-grained 
variety resembles charnockite in hand specimens. The rock is very 
hard and compact. Outcrops of this rock are noticed in the south-west 
of Pattisam (Pattapattesam) near the right bank of the Godavari. 


The pyroxene granulites are coarse-grained and consist of quartz, 
plagioclase and diopside with a little hypersthene. On weathering the 
rock peels off in concentric layersjand subsequently gives rise to regar. 


The charnockites cover a wide area forming bands and great massifs 
in the gneissic region. They are prominently exposed on the eastern 
flank of Mala Konda, Kumarigudi Konda, Bali Konda, Pothna Konda 
and Puliramudugudem. 


The metamorphic rocks of the district are traversed by veins of 
pegmatite and quartz as well as granite dykes, the former occurring in 
plains and the latter in the hilly areas. Pegmatites with muscovite rocks 
are not uncommon. One occurrence with good workable muscovite 
content has been noticed at Pochavaram. It is intrusive into the mica 
schist with a north-east to south-west trend. Numerous quartz veins 
are noticed in the granitic region mostly composed of white quartz, 


The Gondwana system is represented by the Chintalapudi sandstone, 
Gollapalli sandstone, Raghavapuram shales and Tirupati sandstone. 
The Gondwana system is divided into lower and upper Gondwanas. 


Overlying the gneissic group of rocks there occurs a set of sand- 
stones belonging to lower Gondwanas over a large area to the east, 
south-east and south of Chintalapudi. These rocks constitute the main 
body of the hill range between Chintalapudi and Kamavarapukota. 
The villages of Koyyalagudem and Jangareddigudem (Zangareddi- 
gudem) stand on the Chintalapudi beds. 


The white sandstone owes its colour to the kaolinisation of felspars 
contained therein, a fair amount of kaolin being distributed very evenly 
throughout the rock. Owing to this property, the rock is called ‘Sudda’ 
and is being quarried for household purposes. 


The pebbly sandstone beds are met with at two horizons in the 
Chintalapudi group, one being towards the bottom portion and the 
other at the top. They are variegated, being of buff or creamy to light 
pink and less often brownish colours...The pebbles are of different 
sizes and made up of quartz, quartzite, garnetiferous gneiss, efc. A 
few beds of calcareous sandstone of purple brown colour and hard 
clayey sandstone are also found. 


The Gollapalli sandstones constitute the oldest division of upper 
Gondwanas seen around Gopalapyram in this district. They strike 
from north-east to south-west direction and are composed of dark- 
brown and yellowish red sandstones, grit and conglomerates. The 
beds are about 24 to 30 metres thick and are often horizontal, occasion- 
ally dipping from 10° to 20°. This group has not yielded any fossils. 


The Gollapalli beds directly underlie the Tirupati beds which occur 
in the low hillocks such as Ertainalle Metla/\311 to the east of 
Gollagudem and other places. 


The Tirupati sandstones are generally soft and crumbling, and give 
rise to accumulation of red-stained sands on their outcrops though 
there are some hard bands which are worked for local use as building 
stones near Devarapalle. 


The Tirupati sandstones are overlain on the south by the volcanic 
flows, the Deccan Traps, which give rise to prominent hillocks. The 
trap exposure is on an average about 1.6 kilometres wide and curves 
round south of Devarapalle. The trap is dark greenish to black in 
- colour, compact to vesicular in texture and doleritic or basaltic in compo- 
sition, At least three flows of trap can be made out, the lowest resting 
on the infra-trappean marls and containing in its upper part amygda- 
loidal cavities with agate and chalcedony. The junction between the 
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lower and the middle fiows is marked by a bed of limestone (inter-trap- 
pean). 


These infta-trappean limestones overlie the Tirupati sandstones 
and underlie the traps. They are well exposed just south of Duddukuru 
and Devarapalle. Because of this position below the traps they are 
called infra-trappean beds. The maximum width of exposure of the 
beds is about three-fourths of a kilometre and they thin down both to 
the east and west. 


The limestone beds occurring between the lower and middle trap 
flows, known as the inter-trappean beds, are important in view of their 
utility. They are at present being quarried in several places and trans- 
ported by canal for the manufacture of lime. 


These trap flows are noticed to occur in Linga Konda and in 
western and north-western flanks of Pusala Konda to the south of 
Duddukuru. They are also known to occur about three kilometres 
north of Rajahmundry on the road to Gokavaram. A large number 
of quarries are found here, but most of them are abandoned. 


The inter-trappeans are 3'to 8 metres thick in different sections 
and are almost horizontal. The limestone is buff coloured, generally 
massive and occasionally crystallised with a fibrous habit. It is some 
what poor in calcium content being rather argillaceous. 


The Rajahmundry sandstones are the youngest rock types in the series 
seen over lying unconformably the traps. The sandstone embraces a 
large area from Bhimadole (Bhimadolu) in the west to Chagullu in the 
east. In the western portion this group overlies the Gondwana beds 
and in the eastern portion it overlies the Deccan trap. Three diffe- 
rent kinds of beds can be recognised under this group. One of the 
beds is the conglomerate and the ferruginous sandstone, which appears 
to be the oldest bed of the group seen overlying the Deccan trap. The 
conglomerate is about 60 or 90 cm., in thickness and is composed of 
pebbles of quartz and quartzite varying from 10 cm., in diameter to less 
than 3cm. The ferruginous sandstone is rather coarse-grained, hard 
and compact, and encloses pockets of fine-grained and somewhat soft 
and cherry red sandstone. 


The Rajahmundry sandstone proper which appears to have suc- 
ceeded the conglomerate through a transition bed of pebbly sandstone 
is brick-red in colour and occasionally yellowish containing nodules of 
clay or decomposed felspar. Being less consolidated and easily sus- 
ceptible to weathering, outcrops of sandstones are either rare or absent. 


The third important member of the group is a set of clay beds of 
varying colour and thickness, They are black, grey, white as well as 
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purple and vary in thickness from 3 or 6 metres to 30 metres or more, 
The clays appear to occur as definite beds or lenticular bodies alterna- 
ting with sandstone beds of upper horizon. 


The area occupied by quartzite and gneisses is sporadically covered 
with a thin capping of laterite which contain ferruginous concretions 
of large size. The lateritisation is intense in places where the water 
table is high and the laterite has attained a thickness of 5 to 6 metres 
in such places. 


The Rajahmundry beds are overlain by a long stretch of alluvium 
deposited by the Godavari river towards their southern and eastern 
margins. The alluvium contains small pieces and nodules of kankar. 


Mineral Resources: 

The Chintalapudi and Rajahmundry. sandstones are particularly 
suitable for building purposes and! are being quarried extensively. The 
Deccan trap, laterite, khondalites and charnockites are also being 
quarried to be used as road metal. 

Clay: 
Dwaraka Thirumala : 

The clay occurs here in the Raghavapuram shale stage and varies 
in quality from soft plastic clay and laminated soft shale to harder 
stuff. Good clay is available at a depth of 6 metres in greyish white 
colour. The reserves are large and may amount to 3.7 million tonnes 
within 8 metres depth, The clay is plastic and burns bluish white and 
hard, vitrifying at 1250°C. It is of ball clay type and can be used for 
making white-ware and stoneware. 


The Andhra Pradesh Mining Corporation Limited, a wholly State- 
owned undertaking, has carried out detailed explorations for obtaining 
on lease a sizeable area for exploiting the ball clays of Dwaraka in view 
of the specific demand for these clays (preferably washed) in high grade 
ceramic wares and for high tension insulators from the Government 
Porcelain Factory, Bangalore, and from other agencies like the Bengal 
Potteries, E.1.D. (Parry & Company), Madras, and Seshasayee Industries 
Vandalur, whose demand during 1968-69 totalled to about 0.6 million” 


tonnes. 


Since the crude clay is generally higher in silica and iron, formed as 
a result of weathering of shales, it was felt that washing is necessary for 
improving the quality to the specifications of the Indian Standard 
Institution, Calcutta. A clay levigation plant was set up by the cor- 
poration at Dwaraka Thirumala at a capital cost of Rs. 4.93 lakhs 
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The plant has gone into production in November 1967, By installing 
this plant the second grade clay that now occurs in the ratio of 50:50 
can also be converted into suitable material. 


The mine held by the corporation was designed to produce 4,000 
tonnes of first grade clay and 2,500 tonnes of second grade clay. The 
installed capacity of the washing plant was ten tonnes of washed clay 
per day or 3,000 tonnes of washed clay during the year, the ex-factory 
cost being as much as Rs. 80.71 per tonne. The washed clay is sold 
at Rs. 100 per tonne exclusive of packing. 


Good clay is also reported from near Kuchimpudi (Kuchampudi) 
and Kothapalle (Kottapalle). It occurs in Chintalapudi sandstones of 
the Lower Gondwanas as irregular beds. An estimated reserve of 1.1 
million tonnes has been reported from the Kuchimpudi area. These 
clays have been exploited during the last 50 years or more mainly for 
the manufacture of ““Namakatti” (caste marking medium). In recent 
times there has been a demand for these clays from a few pottery and 
ceramic concerns, and the clays are sent to Bhimadole for sale. 


Coal : 


Fragments of coal were first noticed by P.W. Wall in A.D. 1857 
in the bed of the Godavari river near Lingala at the junction of the 
Godavari and the Talperu. About a decade later, Dr. W.T. Blanford 
found lower Gondwana rocks resulting in the discovery of four seams 
concealed in the sands of the river-bed. In A.D. 1891, the Godavari 
Coal Company worked a trial pit to a depth of 3 metres near Lingala 
and quarried 70 tonnes of good quality coal from a 1.5 metres seam. 
Several boreholes were put down near Totapalle close to Gaviridevipeta 
during A.D. 1870-71. A number of thin seams were intercepted. The 
Godavari Coal Company started mining this area between A.D. 1890 
and 1895, and raised 3,657 tonnes of fairly good coal suitable for steam 
production. 


Rocks of Barakar facies are known to occur in and around 
Bedadanuru in the Polavaram Agency. Sixteen boreholes were put 
down near Bedadanuru between A.D. 1874 and A.D. 1876 and six 
seams are reported to have been met with. During 1922-23, the Hydera- 
bad (Deccan) Company, sank four holes in the neighbourhood of 
Swarnavarigudem about 12.8 kilometres south of Bedadanuru. A 
coal seam of 3 metres 15 cm., was met with but it is of poor quality. 
Some prospecting work has also been done by means of boreholes in 
the area to the cast of Koyyalagudem. No workable coal seams to 
have been produced. Drilling for coal is in progress near Bedadanuru 
by the Geological Survey of India. 
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Graphite : 


The graphite deposit near Reddi Bodair is being worked by the 
Indian Plumbago Company of Jangareddigudem. The mine is about 
76 metres long and 15 metres wide and has been extended to a depth 
of 34 metres. The graphite is found as veins in Khondalites which strike 
from north-east to south-west. At many places the veins are too narrow 
for profitable working but at some places good concentrations yielding 
lump graphite were reported. The width of the viens varies from 15 cm., 
to | metre. The graphite is of a fairly high grade tending to crystalline 
(flaky) variety. After preliminary dressing at the mines, it is transported 
to Kovvur where it is pulverised and refined. The average output is 
reported to be nearly 150 tonnes per annum from the present workings. 


Limestone : 


Inter-trappean limestone is seen in Kovvur taluk extending over 
a length of 6.4 kilometres or more from the Linga Konda near Pangudi 
(Pangadi) in the east to near-Devarapalle on the west, a short distance 
south of the trunk road joining Hluru and Kovvur. The band has a 
maximum thickness of about 8 metres but it thins down to a metre at 
the ends. The quantity available has been estimated to be of the order 
of 3.4 million tonnes. As the limestone is high in magnesia, it is esti- 
mated that the deposit would yield only a little over one-and-half million 
tonnes suitable for cement manufacture. 


Mica : 


Small quantities of greenish. grey muscovite mica are seen from 
Bothappagudem to Ankanagudem in the large feeder joining the Mani 
Vagu about 1.2 kilometres noth-west of Bothappagudem. The quality 
and quantity are not encouraging. The pegmatite lens near Pocha- 
varam has yielded muscovite books measuring 8 to 30cm., across. The 
available mica is of ruby quality and it was worked during the war in 
1943-44. Four to five shallow mines seem to have been worked for 
mica about 1.2 kilometres north of Kovvurupadu village between 1917 
and 1924. Pegmatite lenses here are up to 6 metres wide and are said 
to have yielded good muscovite, 23 to 25 cm., across. 


Few old workings for mica are also noticed near Nandigudem. 


Mineral pigments : 


Red and green ochre occur amidst intertrappean beds near Duddu- 
kuru, where it is being mined. It can be used as colour wash and for 
making cheap paints as the colour is not very attractive. Beds of rather 
soft limonitic material occur in association with the white clays near 
Dwaraka Thirumala, which are being mined. The limonitic material 
could be used as a pigment. 
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Pyrite: 


Minor occurrences of pyrite are seen near the banks of the Byneru 
Vagu, about one-fourth of a kilometre south-east of Rasur (Rachuru) 
and the place smells strong of sulphur dioxide. The bands are not large 
enough for being worked on a commercial scale. 


Chromite : 


Low grade chromite is reported to occur near Enuconda near 
Polavaram. No further details are available regarding this occur- 
rence. 


Flora, Forests and Fauna* : 


Flora : 


The forests in West Godavari district are confined to the hill ranges, 
hills and plains in the northern half of the district. The estuarine forest 
is confined to a small patch’in the coast. The valuable and luxuriant 
forests are supported by the Eastern Ghats, which extend into the district 
in Polavaram taluk, and are commonly called as the Agency forests. 


The floristic composition shows considerable variation starting 
from the rich and well stocked forests in the Agencies to various types 
of deciduous forests occurring in the scattered hills and hill ranges all 
over the upland areas and denuded forests in the plains which tend 
towards thorny scrubs. The underlying rock formations are generally 
gneiss and schists in the hill reserves. Chintalapudi sandstone is most 
common in the plain forest areas. Portions of Bedadanuru forest 
support the sandstone of the Barakar series, which is generally associated 
with coal. 


The principal species that comprise the valuable forests in the Papi 
hills and other forests in the Agency are Terminalia tomentosa (Nal- 
lamaddi), Pterocarpus marsupium (Yegi), Xylia Xylocarpa (Veluturu), 
Lagerstroemia lanceolata (Venteku), Lagerstroemia parviflora (Chen- 
nangi),Chloroxylon Swietenia (Billudu),Anogeissus latifolia (Chirumanu), 
Salmalia malabarica (Burugu), Dalbergia latifolia (jittegi), Tectona 
grandis (Teku) and others. The occurrence of teak is less than 10 per 
cent and, therefore, these forests cannot be called teak forests. The 
incidence of teak diminishes as one moves away from the Godavari 
river. Dendrocalamus strictus (bamboo) is seen in association with 
other species as understorey. As one comes down from the Papi hills 
to the isolated hills in the upland taluks there is conspicuous change 
in the occurrence of the species and the growth in their hight. Teak 


*Contributed by V. Janakiram Naidu I.F.S.. District Forest Officer, Eluru 
Forest Division, Eluru. 
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also disappears. Species like Lannea grandis (Gumpena), Cleistanthus 
collinus (Kodsha), Albizzia amara (Narlingi), Strychnos Nux-vomica 
(Mushti), and Zizyphus Ocnoplia (Paraki) occur predominantly. 
Memecylon and Mimusops are the predominant species in the evergreen 
scrub forests of Nallajarla (Nallajerla), In the degraded plain forests 
of Pedavegi and Pangidigudem thorny species predominate. 


Forests: 


The area under forests in the district constitutes 11.3 per cent of 
the total land area. The southern half of the land mass of the district 
is a vast delta formed by the Krishna and the Godavari rivers which is 
mainly under agriculture, The forests in the district can be classified 
into the following types on the basis of Champion and Seth’s classi- 


fication. 


Southern Moist Mixed Deciduous Forests : 


This type occurs mostly in the Papi hills, on hill slopes varying from 
500 m., to 1,000 m., in elevation and in valleys where the moisture 
conditions are favourable. The rainfall is generally more than 125 cm. 
(50"). The soil is rich in humus. The growth varies from 15 m., to 
25 m. The trees are tall with fairly straight boles. The principal 
species are Terminalia tomentosa, Pterocarpus marsupium, Xylia 
Xylocarpa, Lagerstroemia lanceolata, Lagerstroemia parviflora, Chloro- 
xylon Swietenia, Salmalia malabarica, Anogeissus latifolia, Dalbergia 
latifolia, Tectona grandis and others, Dendrocalamus strictus forms 


the understorey. 


Southern Dry Mixed Deciduous Forests : 


This type occurs along the outer slopes and foot hills of the Papi 
hills and other forest blocks in the Agency. The growth and density 
of the vegetation varies according to micro-edaphic and biotic influ- 
ences. Bamboo is conspicuously absent in Bedadanuru forest block 
and teak is found here and there. 


Dry Deciduous Scrub Forests : 


The upland hill forests constituting this type have Acacia Sundra 
(Sandra), Acacia leucophloea (Tella Tumma), Chloroxylon Swietenia, 
Albizzia amara, Diospyros Melanoxylon, Dalbergia paniculata 
(Pachare), Sapindus emarginatus (Kunkudu), Strychnos Nux-vomica, 
Zizyphus Oenoplia and Erythroxylon monogynum (Devadaru). Bam¥- 
boo does not occur. 
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Tropical Evergreen Scrub Forests : 


The upland plains, where the soil is deep sandy loam, have these 
forests. The water-table is generally low. The upland areas are sub- 
jected to long periods of drought and the water-table being low, only 
the evergreen scrub predominates. The principal species in these 
forests are Mimusops hexandra (Pala), Memecylon edule (Alli), 
Albizzia amara, Maba buxifolia (Pisikinni), Diospyros Melanoxylon, 
Sapindus emarginatus, Eugenia Jambolana (Neredu), Cassia Fistula 
(Rela), Cassia auriculata (Tangedu), Cassia Tora and Dodonaea 
viscosa (Bandaru). 


The southern thorn scrub forests are found in the plain areas of 
Pedavegi and Pangidigudem. These are open type forests comprising 
mostly of thorny species. 


The tidal or mangrove forests-are, confined to the Upputeru area. 
The species found in them are: Excoecaria Agallocha (Bilwa), Lumni- 
tzera racemosa, Rhizophora. mucronata (Upoo-poma) and Acanthus 
ilicifolius. 


Natural regeneration comes up in the interior Agency forests 
where the conditions are more favourable, but a few seedlings escape the 
annual fires to survive and grow.up. Teak has been the most favoured 
species for removal and when.the big trees, which are the potential seed 
bearers, are removed, there is progressive decline in the seed material 
required for natural regeneration. Teak is gradually replaced by other 
miscellaneous species. 


Natural regeneration of bamboo through sporadic flowering 
appears to be considerable in the Papi hills. Natural regeneration is 
however, very poor in the mangrove forests and there is indication of 
the Parras spreading. 


Teak was first taken up for planting in 1935 considering its value 
and importance. Eucalyptus was introduced in 1959 on a plantation 
scale. The artificial regeneration of teak and eucalyptus are continued. 


The scattered upland plain forests with deep sandy loam soils have 
tempted the landless poor to encroach upon them for cultivation. 
Considerable area has already gone under agriculture. 


Fauna : 


Wild life thrives best in forest areas where there is least interfe- 
rence from man. The Agency forests in Polavaram taluk, which are 
continuous hill ranges, harbour a variety of wild animals. The tiger is 
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to be seen only occasionally. The jackal and the fox frequently stray 
into the fields adjoining the forests. The sloth-bear is found mostly 
in the Papi hills. The gaur is also commonly seen in the Papi hills and 
Nagavaram Mutta forest areas. Wild-boar and porcupines are seen 
even in isolated forest blocks in the upland plains. Among the her- 
. bivora, spotted deer and sambar are found quite in numbers in the 
Agency forests. The wild-dogs which roam in packs are the worst 
enemies of the herbivora. 


The commonly seen birds are peacock, pea-fowl, jungle-fowl, 
myna and a host of others. The grey pelicans come in large numbers 
and the area around the Kolleru Lake in West Godavari district forms 
the breeding ground for these birds. These birds come sometime in 
October-November, breed on the palmyrah palms and leave the area 
with their young ones by about the end of February. The grey pelican 
has been declared as a protected bird and the pelicanry around the 
Kolleru Lake has been notified as_a sanctuary. Reptiles and snakes 
similar to those found in the coastal districts of Andhra area are also 
found in this district. 


Climate* : 


The climate of this district is characterised by an oppressive 
summer season and good seasonal rainfall. The year may be divided 
into four seasons. The summer season, from about the middle of 
February to about the first week.of June, is followed by the south-west 
monsoon season which lasts till about the end of September. October 
and November constitute the post-monsoon or retreating monsoon 
season. December to mid February is the season of generally fine 
weather. 


Rainfall: 


Records of rainfall in the district are available at the nine rain- 
gauge stations for periods ranging from 48 to 91 years. The details 
of the rainfall at these stations and for the district as a whole are given 
in Annexures 1 and 2. The average annual rainfall! in the district is 
1,081.7 mm. (42.59”), The rainfall in the district increases in general 
from the south-west towards the north-east and varies from 988.1 mm, 
(38.90”) atEluru near the south-west corner of the district to 1,189.8 mm, 
(46.84”) at Polavaram near the north-east border of the district. The 
district gets rain both during the south-west and post-monsoon seasons, 
The rainfall during the south-west monsoon season (June to September) 
constitutes about 67 per cent of the annual rainfall, while the retreating 
monsoon season accounts for about 23 per cent. July is the rainiest 


* Contributed by the Director-General of Observatories (Climatology and 
Geophysics), Poona. 
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month. The variation in the rainfall from year to year is not large’ 
During the fifty-year period from 1901 to 1950, the highest annual 
rainfall in the district which amounted to 151 per cent of the normat! 
occurred in 1916, while the lowest annual rainfall, which was 64 per cen’ 
of the normal, occurred in 1920. During this fifty-year period the 
annual rainfall in the district was less than 80 per cent of the normal 
in 8 years, of which two were consecutive. At individual stations two 
consecutive years of such low rainfall occurred twice or thrice. Even three 
consecutive years of such low rainfall occurred once each at Tanuku, 
and Narsapur. It will be seen from Annexure 2 that the annual rainfall 
in the district was between 800 and 1,300 mm. (31.50” and 51.18”) 
in 38 years out of the 50. On an average there are 58 rainy days ie., 
days with rainfall of 2.5 mm. in a year in the district. This number 
varies from 54 at Bheemavaram to 62.9 at Polavaram. The heaviest 
rainfall in 24 hours recorded in the district was 344.2 mm. (13.55”) at 
Tadepalligudem station on the 10th of July 1954. 


Temperature: 


The only meteorological observatory in the district is at Nidada- 
vole, its records extending to about five years only. The description 
of the climate which follows is based on the records of this observatory 
and those in the neighbouring. districts. The period from November 
to about the middle of February is the coolest part of the year, the mean 
daily maximum temperature being about 30°C (86°F) and the mean 
daily minimum about 18°C (60°F). From about the middle of 
February temperature begins to rise rapidly till May, the hottest month 
of the year with the mean daily .maximum temperature at 38.4° C 
(101.1° F) and the mean daily minimum at 27° C (80.6° F). The moist 
heat during the summer months is very trying and the day temperatures 
at times exceed 43° C (109.4° F) during May and early June. In the 
coastal parts, sea-breeze, which sets in the late afternoons, give welcome 
relief. Thunder-showers in the afternoons on some days during the 
late summer season also give temporary relief. With the onset of 
the monsoon by about the first week of June there is an appreciable 
drop in temperature and the weather becomes comparatively pleasant. 
The highest maximum temperature recorded at Nidadavole in the 
few years for which data is available was 46.2° C (115.2° F) on the 11th 
of June 1918. The lowest minimum was 12.9° C (55.2°F) on the 29th 
of December 1919. 


Humidity: 

The air is humid throughout the year, being more so in the coastal 
region. The driest part of the year is the period from February to May 
or early June when the relative humidities are generally between 45 
and 55 per cent in the afternoons. 
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Cloudiness: 


Skies are generally heavily clouded to overcast during the south- 
west monsoon season. There is moderate cloudiness in the post-mon- 
soon season. In the rest of the year skies are mostly clear or lightly 
clouded. 


Winds: 


Winds are generally light with some strengthening in force in the 
south-west monsoon season. In the period from October to March 
winds blow mostly from directions between north and north-east in 
the mornings and from the south or south-east in the afternoons. 
During the summer season, the winds in the mornings blow mainly 
from the south and from the south-east or south in the afternoons. 
South-westerly to westerly winds prevail in the south-west monsoon 
season. 


Special Weather Phenomena: 


Storms and depressions originating in the Bay of Bengal during 
the post-monsoon months pass through or in the neighbourhood of the 
district causing widespread heavy rain and strong winds. Thunder 
storms occur during the period from March to October. 


Annexures 3, 4 and 5 givey the temperature and humidity, mean 
wind speed and special weather: phenomena for Nidadavole. 
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CHAPTER II 


HISTORY 
Prehistory: 

The territory constituting West Godavari district, in contrast with 
many other districts of Andhra region, does not abound in prehistoric 
sites. However, the surface finds discovered in this district are assig- 
ned to special stages. No traces of the palaeolithic age, in which man 
fashioned his tools and weapons by chipping hard stones of conve- 
nient size and shape, have so far been discovered in the district. Tra- 
ces of microlithic culture came to light in the lower Godavari basin. 
Microliths were found in association with coarse handmade pottery. 
Traces indicating the existence of the megalithic culture have also not 
been unearthed so far in this district. 

To enable a full-blooded understanding and appreciadon of the 
ambitions and activities of the major dynasties which created an impact 
on this district in the arts of both-war,and peace, it may be helpful to 
attempt a geographical placement of West Godavari district in the wi- 
der historical region, the fortunes of which it shared through the cen- 
turies. The history of West Godavari district is connected with the 
hoary past of Andhra which was a large. political division of Ancient 
India. 

Ancient Period: 
(1) The Mauryas : 

The history of West Godavari district, like the rest of Andhra 
may: be traced to the period when the Mauryas held sway over this 
region. Chandragupta Maurya, the foutider of the Mauryan dynasty, 
overthrew the Nandas and assumed control over the empire which 
included a large portion of the Deccan. He was succeeded by his son 
Bindusara (297-272 B. C.), who conquered the Andhra territory which 
lay to the south of Kalinga. The association of the Mauryas with 
this part of the country is corroborated by the works of poets of San- 
gam Age testifying to the assistance received by the Mauryas from the 
Vadugar or the Kannada and the Telugu speaking people of the sou- 
thern and eastern Deccan, in their invasion against the south. Bindu- 
sara’s son and successor, Asoka claimed the Andhras as one among 
those subjected to his authority. 


(2) The Satavahanas : 

After the death of Asoka, the vast Mauryan empire disintegrated 
and this district passed under the Satavahanas who succeeded in estab- 
lishing their sovereignty over the Deccan. They ruled for about four 
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cexturies from the second century B. C., till the first quarter of the third 
century A. D, The earliest reference to the Satavahanas in inscrip- 
tions and coins led a few scholars to fix their home in the area between 
the Godavari and the Krishna. Their sway over the district can be 
traced from the time of Gautamiputra Satakarni (A. D. 62-86), the 
later Satavahana ruler. 


(3) The Salankayanas 


The Salankayanas were the next to hold sway over West Goda- 
vari district and the adjoining territory. They were referred to as 
‘Salakenoi’ in the Geography of Ptolemy composed in or about A. D. 
140 and their capital city was Benagouron, which is identified with, 
Vengipura or Vengi, the modern Pedavegi near Eluru. The begin- 
nings of the Salankayana rule has, however, been fixed differently by 
different scholars. The Salankayanas appear to have acknowledged 
the suzerainty of the later Satavahanas. 


About seven chiefs of the dynasty figure in the inscriptions which 
were issued from the city of Vengi. Of them, the first was Maharaja 
Devavarma, who appears to have flourished in the second quarter of 
the fourth century A. D. He established the greatness of the family 
after successful campaigns with the enemies and performed the Asva- 
medha sacrifice. He was succeeded by Hastivarman I. His reign 
witnessed an invasion of his Kingdom by the Gupta monarch, Samu- 
dragupta, in the middle of the fourth century A. D. Though he ma- 
naged to form a strong confederacy of all South Indian powers to stem 
the tide of the Gupta invasion,’ Hastivarman was not successful in his 
attempts. He was permitted by the Gupta monarch to retain his king- 
dom, but his power was so badly shattered that it became an easy prey 
to the onslaughts of the Vishnukundins. Hastivarman I was succee- 
ded by his son Nandivarman I (c. A. D. 375). His kingdom included 
the Vishaya of Kudrahara on both sides of the Krishna river. The 
portion that lay to the south was subsequently conquered by the Palla- 
vas who named it Vengirashtra. Nandivarman I was followed on the 
throne by his son and grandson, Hastivarman II and Skandavarman, 
respectively, in succession, Skandavarman was followed by Chanda- 
varman, the second son of Nandivarman I, and the latter by his son 
Nandivarman II (c. A. D. 430), the last known king of the line. 


Although individual Salankayana rulers preferred either Saivism 
or Vaishnavism, all of them claimed to have been devoted to the deity 
Chitrarathasvamin, i.e., the Sun God, who was apparently their tute- 
lary deity. The bull appears to have been the crest of their family. 
The Salankayana administrative system had much in common 
with that of the Pallavas. The village Keadman was called ‘mutuda’ 
or Alderman, a title that does not occur elsewhere. Theit copperplate 
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charters bear a close resemblance in their script to the earliest inscri- 
ptions of the Hindu colonies of Indo-China and Malaysia, and there 
is good reason to believe that the Telugu country took a prominent 
part in the movement of colonisation abroad during this period. 


(4) The Vishnukundins : 


The district then passed under the sway of the Vishnukundins*, 
the origin of whose family is shrouded in mystery. There were nine 
rulers in all and from their records it is evident that those rulers invari- 
ably had long periods of rule. They ruled for over two centuries from 
the first quarter of the Sth century A. D., or slightly earlier. Madha- 
vavarma, the first illustrious ruler of the Vishnukundin dynasty, led 
his army after Samudragupta’s return against the tingering Salanka- 
yana power. He drove out the Salankayanas from the region to 
the south of the Krishna and even threatened to invade and conquer 
their very capital Vengi. In commemoration of his victory, he per- 
formed the Asvamedha sacrifice. 


In the beginning of the 6th century A. D., the political set-up in 
coastal Andhra had considerably changed. The Salankayanas 
were completely wiped out from Vengi and their kingdom became @ 
hunting ground for adventurers like the Matharas of Pistapura (Pitha- 
puram), the early ‘Varman’ kings of Kalinga and even the Vakatakas. 
The area comprising West Godavari district, however, subsequently 
passed under the Vishnukundins*, Vikramendravarma II (A. D. 515- 
535) of this dynasty was associated with the administration of this dis- 
trict and he issued the Chikkulla grant in his tenth regnal year from his 
‘vasaka’ at Lenduluru. This place has been identified with Dendulur 
(Denduluru), a village very near to Eluru in this district. The inscription 
records the grant of a village lying to the south of the Krishna-venna 
(Krishnaveni) in honour of the deity Somagirisvaranatha. It is pre- 
sumed that this ruler had shifted his capital from Vijayawada to 
Lenduluru which might have been done by him to facilitate the defe- 
nce of the country from the depredations of the Gangas and other 
rulers of the eastern region. Madhavavarma III was the last impor- 
tant ruler of this family. When he ascended the throne, the Vishnu- 
kundin power had received a severe set-back and his authority was 
confined to Vengi region only. He spent his early years of rule in 
consolidating his position and did not launch an attack on the 
neighbouring rulers till late in his reign. He, however, suffered de 
feat and death in one of the encounters. Madhavavarma III was sue- 
ceeded by his son Manchannabattaraka, the duration of whose rule 
is rather difficult to fix precisely. Between A. D., 610 and 624, there 


* The genealogy and chronology of this dynasty have been the subject of 
much difference of opinion among historians. 
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was asemblance of Vishnukundin authority over Vengi Mandala, and 
during this period, Manchannabattaraka must have striven hard to 
maintain his hold over his ancestral dominion. However, fortune did 
not favour him. His own vassals tried to take advantage of the dis- 
turbed condition by asserting their independence. The Durijayas, 
about whom nothing is known, are said to have occupied Vengi Vi- 
shaya, presumably ousting their overlords, the Vishnukundins. Thus 
ended the glory of the Vishnukundin family in Vengi country, of which 
this district formed part. 


(5) The Western Chalukyas of Badami : 


The district passed under the Chalukyas of Badami during the 
reign of Pulakesin II (A. D. 609/10-642), Pulakesin II was an ambi- 
tious monarch and followed a vigorous policy of aggression. He pro- 
ceeded towards the coast and attacked Pistapura (Pithapuram in East 
Godavari district) and the island of Konala (Kolleru Lake area). Pis- 
tapura was reduced to subjection, “while -the waters of Konala was 
coloured with the blood of men killed, and the land within it overspread 
with arrays of elephants was like the cloud-covered sky’’. Ir this task 
of conquering the east, Pulakesin [1 was helped by his brother Kub- 
javishou. The emperor, in token of his appreciation of the services of 
his brother, gave the newly conquered territories in the east to Kubja- 
vishnu. 


(6) The Eastern Chalukyas of Vengi—: 


Very soon the viceroyalty developed into an independent kingdom 
known as the kingdom of Vengi and Kubjavishnu or Vishnuvardhana 
became the founder of a line which is known to history as the Eastern 
Chalukyas. The kingdom of Vengi comprised at its greatest extent 
the whole area between the Mahendra mountains in Kalinga and the 
Manneru river in Nellore ; its western boundary ran in general along 
the foot of the Eastern Ghats, though temporary extensions often 
brought areas farther west under the rulers of Vengi from time to time. 
Many rulers held sway over the kingdom and their history. is at times 
largely the record of disputes about the succession. For some time 
the Rashtrakutas and the Chalukyas of Kalyani from the west and 
later the Cholas from the south, interfered in these disputes, not always 
altogether disinterestedly. The wars between Pulakesin II and Pallava 
Narasimhavarman I gave Vishnuvardhana an opportunity for increas- 
ing. his holdings in the south. Kubja Vishnuvardhana was followed 
on the throne by Jayasimha I, Indra Bhattaraka, Vishnuvardhana IT, 
Mangi Yuvaraja and Jayasimha II in succession. After Jayasimha’s 
(A.D. 706-718) reign occurred the first dispute about succession between 
his surviving half-brothers. Vishnuvardhana IIE (A. D. 719-755) 
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came out victoriously. Towards the close of his and the begi- 
nning of his son’s (Vijayaditya’s) reign there occurred in the Western 
Deccan the political revolution by which the Chalukyas of Badami 
lost their dominion and were succeeded by the Rashtrakutas. Vengi, 
which enjoyed compatative peace since the time of its conquest by 
Pulakesin II, was drawn into the vortex of an inter-dynastic struggle 
and became the arena of warfare between the Chalukyas and the Rash- 
trakutas during the succeeding two centuries. 


Vijayaditya I (A.D. 755-772) was succeeded by his son Vishnuvar- 
dhana IV, who ruled from A. D. 772 to 808. He supported Rashtra- 
kuta Govinda II against his brother Dhruva in the dispute for succe- 
ssion to the throne. The dispute, however, ended in the victory of 
Dhruva who subsequently led an expedition against Vengi and defea- 
ted its ruler. The subordinate relation of Vengi to the Rashtrakutas 
continued after the reign of Dhruva, under his son Govinda III. 
Govinda III died in A. D. 814 leaving a child named Amoghavarsha I 
on the Rashtrakuta throne... The Eastern_Chalukya ruler, Vijayaditya 
II, took advantage of the situation, regained the kingdom and overran 
considerable parts of the Rashtrakuta territory. He was followed by 
Kali Vishnuvardhana and Gunaga Vijayaditya III (A.D. 848-92) in suc- 
cession. Gunaga Vijayaditya IIT was the greatest monarch who ever’ 
sat upon the throne of Vengi. The Eastern Chalukya kingdom exten- 
ded from the Mahendragiri in the north to the Pulicat Lake in the south. 


On the death of Gunaga Vijayaditya III in A. D. 892, his nephew 
Bhima I succeeded him. But he was ousted from power by his agnate 
Yuddhamalla I with the help of Rashtrakuta Krishna II. Yuddha- 
malla I was, however, driven out and the throne was again occupied 
by Chalukya Bhima I. Krishna II did not give up his designs upon 
the Vengi kingdom. He despatched an expedition under his general 
Dandena Gundaya. The expedition reached the outskirts of Vengi. 
The Eastern Chalukya army, under Irimartiganda, the king's. brave son 
and heir-apparent, opposed them near Niravadyapura, the modern 
Nidadavole, and inflicted a defeat on them. In another engagement 
near Peruvanguru-grama (Peda Vanguru in Eluru taluk) the valiant 
prince and Dandena Gundaya perished and Vengi had been saved from 
foreign occupation. The remaining years of the reign of Chalukya 
Bhima I were uneventful. He was a devotee of Siva and built temples 
in honour of the deity at Chalukya-Bhimavaram and other places. 
Chalukya Bhima I died in A. D. 921 leaving the kingdom to Vijaya- 
ditya IV, the eldest of his surviving sons. He iuled only for a 
period of six months. The death of Vijayaditya IV marks the begi- 
nning of a period of struggles for the supreme’ power and civil war. 
Kings followed one after another in a rapid and bewildering succe- 
ssion. Within a period of twelve years, Vengi passed under the rule 
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of nearly six kings, none of whom had either the Strength or the ability 
to dominate and control the government. The situation was further 
aggravated by the appearance of foreign invaders who found it con- 
venient to profit by the disturbed conditions. Though Chalukya Bhima 
II (A.D. 934-945) liberated the country from the clutches of the Rash- 
trakuta domination and ruled for twelve years, nothing is known 
about the events of his reign. He was succeeded by his second son 
Amma IT (A.D, 945-970), His reign also was not peaceful. He was 
forced to vacate the throne twice. First he was ousied from power 
by Badapa and Tala II with the help of Rashtrakuta Krishna IIL 
Amma II, however, won the support of Nripakama, the chief of 
Kolanu, whose daughter he married, and took back the kingdom. He 
was again driven out by his half-brother Danarnava and the army 
sent in his support by Krishna III. He, however, managed to take 
back the kingdom after the retirement of the Rashtrakuta army 
and continued to rule until A. D. 970 when he was slain in a battle by 
Danarnava. Danarnava’s rule.lasted only for a short period of three 
years, i.e., from A. D. 970 to 973 when he was killed in a battle by 
Jata Choda Bhima of Pedakallu in Kurnool district. Jata Choda 
Bhima occupied the Vengi throne and ruled till A. D. 1000. It marks 
an important stage in the history of the Vengi kingdom because their 
rule was overthrown for the first time and this period is usually des- 
cribed in the later Eastern Chalukya inscriptions as an interregnum. 


The two sons of Danarnava, Saktivarman I and Vimaladitya, fied 
the kingdom and sought refuge in the court of the Chola king, Raja- 
raja I (A. D. 985-1016). Rajaraja I, who was waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to extend his influence over the coastal area, espoused their 
cause, gave his daughter Kundavai in marriage to Vimaladitya, the 
younger of the two princes, and invaded Vengi during A. D. 999-1000 
with the object of restoring the elder brother, Saktivarman I to his 
ancestral throne. This resulted in the fall of Jata Choda Bhima and 
the subordination of the kingdom of Vengi to Rajaraja I. This was 
not liked by Satyasraya, an early ruler of the Western Chalukyas who 
Were just then emerging as a powerful dynasty. In fact, from this time 
Vengi became a bone of contention between the Cholas and the Wes- 
tern Chalukyas of Kalyani, and for the next 135 years, with few inter- 
vals, it became a centre of their hostilities. The Eastern Chalukya 
rulers receded into the background. Saktivarman I ruled for a period 
of twelve years and was succeeded by his brother Vimaladitya. At the 
close of the reign of Vimaladitya in A. D. 1018, the succession to the 
throne was disputed by his two sons, Rajaraja Narendra and Vijaya- 
ditya. The former was supported by his uncle and overlord the Chola 
emperor, Rajendra Chola (A. D. 1012-1044), while the latter’s cause 
was espoused by the Western Chalukya ruler Jayasimha II (A. D. 1015- 
1042). The army sent by Rajendra Chola in advance not only took 
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possession of the kingdom bit marched up to the Gangetic valley. 
The Utkals, incited by Jayisimha Il, ccbelled and threatened the line 
of communications. To protect the rear of his army, Rajendra Chola I 
marched in psrson and established himself in a fortified camp on the 
banks of th: Godavari. Daring his sojourn he enthroned his nephew 
Rajaraja Narendra as the ruler of Vengi and returned home. Raja- 
raja Narendra ruled for forty-one years, during which period there 
was continuous political unrest. In A.D, 1042 the Western Chalukyas 
invaded Vengi. The Chola army sent in support of Rajaraja Narendra 
reached Vengi and engaged the enemy immediately. A sanguinary 
battle was fought at Kalidindi in th: nzighbourhood of th> city of Vengi, 
in which many commanding officers on both sides perished. The issue 
of the battle was indecisive. Soon the Chola monarch, Rajendra 
Chola, died and Vengi was lost to the Western Chalukyas by the Cholas 
during the reign of Rajadhiraja I (A. D. 1018-1054) and it remained 
in the hands of the Chalukyas almost up to the closing years of Vira- 
rajendra’s (A. D. 1063-1069) reign. The Eastern Chalukya ruler Raja- 
raja Narendra made peace. with the Western Chalukyas but his 
reign came to an end with his death in A.D. 1061. Vijayaditya VII, 
theteupon, seized the throne and placed on it his only son Saktivar- 
man I[ whose rule lasted for about a vear. He appears to have lost 
his life in a battle against the army sent by the Chola monarch, Vira- 
rajendra. His father Vijayaditya VIL is presumed to have then made 
peace with Virarajendra and continued to rule the kingdom. His 
nephew Rajendra Chola II later known as Kulottunga Chola I, how- 
ever, made an attempt to capture the kingdom for himself. Vijaya- 
ditya VII fled Vengi and took refuge inthe Eastein Ganga court. 


Rajendra proceeded subsequently to the south and established 
himself on the Chola throne in A. D. 1070 under the title of Kulott- 
unga Chola. ‘Soon Rajaraja Devendravarman, the king of Kalinga, 
invaded Vengi to restore Vijayaditya VII to the throne and attacked 
the small army which Rajendra had left. Rajendra, however, con- 
cluded a treaty of peace with Rajaraja Devendravarman, according 
to the terms of which he agreed to allow Vijayaditya VII to rule Vengi 
during the remaining years of his Jife. The rule of Vijayaditya VIL 
after his reinstatement, did not last long as his kingdom faced inva- 
sions of Yasahkarnadeva, the Chedi king of Dahala, and Rajaraja 
Devendravarman, the king of Kalinga. As a consequence of these 
invasions Vijayaditya VII lost his kingdom and had to spend the re~ 
maining years of his life in exile in the kingdom of Ganga Rajaraja J of 
Kalinganagara. With the death of Vijayaditya VII in A. D. 1076, 
the Eastern Chalukya dymasty came to end and the kingdom lost its 
distinctive character and became completely absorbed in the Chola 
empire. 
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General Conditions : 


The inscriptions of the period throw some light on the adminis- 
tration and social and religious life of the people. At the time of its 
formation the Eastern Chalukya court was more or less a replica of 
that of Badami, and as tim: passed, local factors gained in strength and 
the monarchy of Vengi developed features of its own. The external 
influences also had thzir impact. Civil war and foreign invasions fre- 
quently harried the !and and brought misery on the people. The 
Kingdom was parcelled into a number of small principalities held by a 
warlike nobility. In fact, there is good reason to hold that there was 
no settled administration worthy of the name in the kingdom as a 
whole. 


Hiuen Tsing, who travelled in the Telugu country soon after the 
astublishment of the Eastern Chalukya kingdom, said that An-to-lo or 
Andhra had its capital at Ping-K’i-lo, identified by some with Vengi- 
pura, the modern Pedavegi, which is about seven miles north of EJuru 
and ten miles north-west of »Colair (Kolleru) Lake. He noted that 
the country had a rich fertile soil, a moist hot climate and the people 
were of a violent character. 


Society was Organised on the basis of caste system. Of the tradi- 
tional four castes, the Brahmins, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras, the 
Brahmins of different Gotras and Sutras, occupied a prominent place 
in the social scale and were respected for their erudition. They were 
patronised by kings and their subordinates alike and rewarded with 
gifts on ceremonial occasions. The Kshatriyas formed the ruling 
community and the Vaisyas took to trade as their profession. It may 
be that the organisation of the Vaisyas into a powerful guild (nakara), 
which had its headquarters in Penugonda in this district and branches 
in seventeen other centres, had its beginnings in this period. The 
Sudras constituted the bulk of the population. 


The three impostant religions which were in existence during this 
period were Buddhism, Jainism and Hinduism. Guntupalle and 
Arugolanu in this district seem to have been the Buddhist settlements 
of considerable size and contain ruins of Viharas and other structures, 
Of these, the rock-cut retreats at the former place are assigned to about 
200 B. C., when Hinayana was in the ascendant. Buddhism appears 
to have lost ground more and more since the days of Hiuen Tsang, 
The Arama at Palakolanu (Palacole) is also believed to have been once 
a famous centre of Buddhism but subsequently became a Hindu shrine 
which attained great celebrity and attracted vast crowds of pilgrims, 
Everywhere Hiuen Tsang found Buddhism in a decadent condition 
and Hinduism was in the ascendant. Jainism, unlike Buddhism, enjo- 
yed the patronage of the earliest members of the Eastern Chalukya 
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dynasty. The bulk of the population followed the Hindu Dharma. 
Apart from Vedic Brahmanism, the worship of Siva and Vishnu was 
in vogue. Saivism was more popular than Vaishnavism and records 
mention more of the construction of Siva temples than those of Vishnu. 


(7) The Chalukya-Cholas: 


Four generations of Chalukya-Chola Kings, as Kulottunga I and 
his descendants are called, ruled over coastal Andhra including West 
Godavari for nearly a century after the death of Vijayaditya VII, the 
Eastern Chalukya ruler of Vengi. Of them, Kulottunga I chcse to resi- 
de in the Chola country and it was not possible for him to exercise di- 
rect control over his ancestral territory, the kingdom of Vengi. He was, 
therefore, obliged to entrust its administration to deputies who, while 
devoted to service, might also satisfy the sentiment of the subjects that 
they were ruled by the true representatives of the dynasty which had 
ruled over them for some centuries inthe past. He, therefore, appo- 
inted his sons, namely, Rajaraja Mummadi;Choda, Vira Choda, Raja- 
raja Chodaganga and Vikrama Chola, as his viceroys in Vengi. 


Rajaraja Mummadi Choda was anointed as viceroy on the 27th of 
July 1076. He, however, relinquished his office at the end of a year. 
His younger brother, Vira Choda, was then chosen viceroy and he con-. 
tinued to rule in Vengi for a period of six years. ‘From A. D, 1084 to 
1089 another son of Kulottunga by name Rajaraja Chodaganga was the 
viceroy. Vira Choda was again appointed as viceroy of Vengi during 
A. D. 1088-89 and his viceroyalty lasted till at least A. D. 1092-93, Ags 
the viceroy of Vengi, Vira Choda was assisted by a Velanati prince, 
Vedura, in a battle against unnamed Pandya king. Vira Choda confe- 
tred on Vedura the doab territory, Sindhu-Yugmantaradesa, identified 
with the land between the Krishna and the Godavari. Vira Choda was 
succeeded by Vikrama Chola,who ruled over Vengi till he was chosen 
heit-apparent to the Chola throne in A. D, 1118. During his viceroy- 
alty, the ruler of Kalinga led an invasion against Vengi. Teluinga Bhima, 
the chief of Kolanu, identified with modern Eluru, was evidently in le- 
ague with the rulerof Kalinga. Vikrama Chola had to fight on two fronts 
simultaneously. Consequently, Kolanu or Kulam of Telunga Bhima 
was captured and southern Kalinga subdued. 


Towards the end of his reign, Kulottunga I lost the northern half 
of the Vengi kingdom to the Western Chalukya ruler Vikramaditya VI. 
According to an inscription from Kommur in Guntur district dated 
A. D. 1118, Anantapalayya, the Dandanayaka of Vikramaditya VI, 
was ruling over Vengi 14000. It appears that the Cholas were unable 
to regain even part of the territory thus lost till the death of Vikramadi- 
tya VI in A, D. 1126. The.efforts put forth by Vikrama Chola and thé 
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readiness of the Telugu chieftains to prefer the overlordship of the Cho- 
las to that of the Western Chalukyas had contributed in restoring the 
Chalukya-Chola hegemony over coastal Andhra between A. D. 1127 
and 1135. Vikrama Chola was succeeded by his son Kulottunga II 
who was in turn followed by his son Rajaraja II. 


The death of the Chalukya-Chola emperor Rajaraja II in A. D. 
1172 marks an important epoch in the history of coastal Andhra. He 
was the last monarch of his line who exercised real authority over his’ 
vassals in the Andhra country and succeeded in checking their separa- 
tist tendencies. Rajaraja’s suzerainty is clearly attested by a fair num- 
ber of stone inscriptions found throughout the Vengi kingdom up to 
Draksharama in East Godavari district. His successor, Rajadhiraja II, 
was a weak monarch whose authority was hardly recognized by the feu- 
datories in this region. A scramble for power soon began, and the 
vassal chiefs were soon in conflict, each attempting to establish him- 
self as an independent ruler. 


(8) The Velanati Cholas : 


Of the dynasties that rose to prominence in this region during this 
period, the most important and powerful was that of the Velanadu, or 
Velanati, or Velananti Cholas. They belonged to the Durjaya family 
of the Chathurtha-kula, i.e., the fourth or the Sudra caste. They 
trace their history from very ancient times. An early member of 
the family named Vedura obtained Sindhu-Yugmantaradesa, which in- 
cluded West Godavari district, from Vira Choda, the Chola viceroy of 
Vengi. His uncle, Gonka I, is also known from  epigraphs to have 
ruled Andhramandala or a portion thereof under the orders of the Chola 
ruler Kulottunga Chola I. He was succeeded by his son Kulottunga 
Rajendra Chola J and he ruled for twenty-two years from A. D. 1108 
to 1130. His reign witnessed the invasion of the Western Chalukya 
king, Vikramaditya VI, and consequently lost some territory. He was 
followed by Gonka II (c.A.D. 1130-1161/62) on the throne. He joined 
the Chalukya-Chola army led by Kulottunga II against Vikramaditya 
VI and rendered valuable service. He obtained the overlordship of the 
Vengi province in return. He was succeeded by his son Kulottunga Ra- 
jendra Cholall. Hecame into conflict with his neighbours and defea- 
ted them in battles. Kakatiya Rudra was one among the powerful 
neighbours with whom he came into conflict. He sent an army into 
the Godavari delta under his Pradhani, Devana Preggada who succ- 
essfully accomplished the task. Kulottunga Rajendra Chola II (c.A.D. 
1163-1181) took advantage of the breakdown of the imperial power 
after the death of Rajaraja II and made himself master of almost the 
whole of the maritime region. He, however, died suddenly in A. D. 
1181 and the power of the Velanati chiefs suffered an eclipse. A tra- 
dition preserved in the Panditaradbya Charitra of Palkuriki Somanatha 
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ascribes their fall to the outbreak of a civil war among Kulottunga 
Rajendra Chola’s heirs for the possession of the throne. Gonka IIf 
probably perished in the fighting and Prithvisvara, the grandson of Ku- 
tottunga Rajendra Chola, was then driven out of his native kingdom. Jn 
spite of this set back, Prithvisvara’s authority over the northern por- 
tion of the maritime Andhra appears to have remained intact. He 
came into conflict with the Kakatiya ruler Ganapati, led an expedition 
to recover the territory conquered by him and died in a battle in A. D. 
1210. Thus ended the rule of the Velanati kings over this district and 
their kingdom passcd into the hands of the Kakatiyas of Warangal. 


(9) The Kolanu Chiefs : 


The area around Colair Lake was ruled by a local dynasty known 
as the Kolanu chiefs. About 25 inscriptions of this family have come 
to light in the taluks such as Eluru, Tanuku «nd Bheemavaram. The 
first ruler of this dynasty was Rajendra Choda who is also known as 
‘Okkettu Ganda’, He ruled this area as.a subordinate of the Western 
Chaiukyas when it passed under their control. during the reign of Vikra- 
maditya VI. He was succeeded by  Katama Nayaka. An _ins- 
cription of his dated A. D: 1[43 records the grant of Ponduva in 
Attilidesa along with Mandadorru made by him as Agrahara to the 
Brahmins. He appears to have ruled from A. D. 1140 to 1151. He 
was succeeded by a certain Bhima. During his rule, the principality 
was invaded by the Velanati chief Kulottunga Rajendra Chola I]. He 
was followed by Somayadevaraju whose inscriptions dated A.D. It 94 
and A. D. 1195 have come to light. —He bore several epithets such as 
Kamalakarapuravallabha, Sukavijana»~Manoratharthaprada, Sakala- 
rajasraya Manniya Devendra and Nanna Narayana. Kesavadeva- 
raju was the next important and powerful chief of the family. Ne con- 
structed a temple at Juttiga in A. D.1213 for the diety Ramesvarama- 
hadeva. He had three sons, namely, Kommayadevaraju, Pothaya 
Kumara and Somayadeva Kumara. The rule of the Kolanu chiefs 
declined after Kesavadevaraju. Nothing further is known about them 
except that he was followed by Mangayadevaraju and Yeragayadeva- 
raju in succession. Their relationship with the otker rulers of the line 
is not ascertainable. 


Medieval Period: 
(1) The Kakatiyas : 


An early ruler of the Kakatiya dynasty, Prola JI, threw off the 
imperial yoke of the Western Chalukyas and asserted his independence, 
He invaded Vengi towards the close of his reign, i.e,, about the middle 
of the 12th century A.D., when he appears to have met with death ina 
battle with the forces of a confederacy of the local chiefs who opposed 
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his advance. He was succeeded by his son, Rudradeva, who devoted 
all his energy and resources to safeguarding his independent status. 
As the political successor of the Western Chalukyas, he laid. claim to 
the sovereignty over Vengi and other parts of coastal Andhra. Through- 
out the long period of his rule he made persistent efforts to reduce the 
coastal tract and there is good reason to believe that he invaded Vengi 
some time before A.D. 1162. 


Rudra was followed on the throne by Mahadeva (A.D.1195/6- 
1198/9) and Ganapati (A.D. 1199-1262) in succession. As already stated, 
Ganapati came into conflict with the Velanadu chief, Prithvisvara, who 
still exercised some control over the coastal tract. The latter’s autho- 
rity was, however, limited by the power of numerous autonomous or 
semi-autonomous petty feudal states which honeycombed the area, 
The chiefs of Kolanu or Sarasipuri ruled over the region round the Colair 
Lake. Prithvisvara was not strong enough to check the turbulence of 
the nobility. Ganapati seized“this opportunity and invaded the coastal 
districts with a strong force ia A.D. 1210... When Prithvisvara attempted 
to oppose the Kakatiya advance, Ganapati defeated and killed him in a 
battle and annexed his kingdom. After his victory over Prithvisvara, 
Ganapati desired to bring under his rule the former’s possessions in 
Kalinga. He, therefore, sent an army into that part to reduce it to 


subjection. 


Aniyanka Bhima IT], the Eastern Ganga ruler, subsequently freed 
his country from the Kakatiya yoke and wanted to effect the conquest 
of the fertile land of Vengi. Vengi or at least a large part of it remained 
independent until A.D. 1230 under the Kolanu chiefs who had their 
headquarters at Kolanu or Sarasipuri. Mahamandalesvara Kolani 
Kesavadeva, who came to the throne about A.D. 1195 held sway over 
the principality for thirty-six years until A.D. 1228. After the death of 
this Kolanu chief, Aniyanka Bhima III resolved to subjugate Vengi. He 
espoused the eause of the Velanati chiefs Kulottunga Rajendra Chola 
and Gonka, the descendants of Velanati Prithvisvara, and despatched 
an army against Vengi. Ganapati did not remain indifferent to this 
and concerted measures for the expulsion of the Kalingas from Vengi. 
He also despatched an army under Induluri Soma Pradhani, and Eruva 
Bhima, Kalapa Nayaka and Malyala Hemadri Reddi accompanied the 
Kakatiya army. An epigraph of Ganapati, engraved on a pillar in the 
temple of Palisvara at Airagavaram and dated A.D. 1231, shows that 
Kolanu was conquered by him in that year. Velanati Gonka, who 
suffered a defeat at the hands of Malyala Hemadri Reddi, took to 
flight. Kulottunga Rajendra Chola appears to have surrendered at dis- 
cretion, for Kalapa Nayaka who, according to an inscription dated A.D 
1254, was appointed governor of Vengi, claims to have been the saviour 
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of Kulottunga Rajendra Chola. The Kakatiya power appears to have 
remained undisturbed in the Godavari valley until the end of Ganapati’s 


reign. 


Ganapati was succeeded by his daughter Rudramadevi (A.D. 
1259-95). There is no trace of Kakatiya rule either in the Godavari 
valley or in Vengi during the first sixteen years of her rule. During the 
later part of her reign these areas once more came under her sway and 
remained until the end of her reign. Several Kshatriya families ruled 
in Vengi at this time, but their position in relation to the paramount 
power is difficult to make out as they never referred to any overlord in 
their inscriptions. Of them, the Eastern Chalukyas of Nidadavole 
deserve mention because of their relationship to the Kakatiya royal 
family. To the Nidadavole family belonged Virabhadra, on whom 
Kakatiya Ganapati bestowed the hand of his daughter Rudramadevi 
in marriage. The antecedents of this prince are not ascertainable, 
though some information is furnished in-the inscriptions about his 
parents and family. The earliest of the epigraphs inscribed on one of 
the pillars of the Mantapa in front of the Vasuki-Ravisomesvara 
temple at Juttiga in Tanuku taluk is dated S.1181 (A.D.1259) and it re- 
cords a gift by Vishnu, the minister of Virabhadresvara who married 
Rudramadevi. Another epigraph at| Palacole in Narsapur_ taluk 
dated S. 1186 (A.D. 1264) registers a gift by Virabhadra’s mother Uda- 
yamba so that he might acquire religious merit, It records that Vira- 
bhadra was the grandson of a certain Chalukya chief Vishnuvardhana 
and the son of Indusekhara by his queen Udayamba. 


Prataparudra ascended the throne of Warangal in A. D. 1295 on 
the death of his grandmother Rudramadevi and ruled till A. D. 1323. 
During this period, Kolani Rudradeva, son of Induluri Somaya and a 
subordinate of Prataparudra, was in charge of the Vengi country with 
his headquarters at Kolanu. Although he could successfully put down 
the internal rebellions, Prataparudra could not withstand the danger 
from the north, 7. e., the Delhi Sultans. In A.D. 1323, Ghiyas-ud-Din 
Tughlug sent an army under his son Ulugh Khan, the later Muhammad- 
bin-Tughluq, against Prataparudra. Prataparudra was defeated and 
taken prisoner. A few inscriptions pertaining to the rule of Pratapa+ 
rudra have come to light in this district. 


(2) The Musunuri Chiefs : 


After the fall of Warangal, Muhammad-bin-Tughluq divided the 
Deccan and South India into five provinces and appointed governors 
to administer them, Their rule, however, became unpopular and there 
were uprisings throughout. A movement to throw off the foreign yoke 
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waa set on foot in the coastal tract, of which this district formed part. 
All the Nayakas living therein joined together into a confederacy. Some 
old generals like Kolani Rudradeva, who had survived Prataparudra, 
came forward to guide the movement and its destinies. Prolaya Na- 
yaka of the Musunuri family was chosen leader of the confederates. 
Consequently, several independent kingdoms such as the Reddis of Ad- 
dani and Kondavidu, the Rayas of Vijayanagara, the Recherlas of 
Rachakonda, the Bahmanis of Gulbarga and the Musunuri chiefs of 
Warangal, came to be established in the wake of these rebellions. 
Prolaya Nayaka became the acknowledged leader of coastal Andhra 
and all the nobles in that region loyally obeyed his commands. He 
ruled this territory from Rekapalli in Bhadrachalam taluk of Khammam 
district and re-established the Hindu Dharma. He wanted to free the 
entire Andhra territory but he did not live long to carry out 
his wish. The mantle of Prolaya Nayaka, therefore, fell on his cousin 
Kapaya Nayaka who succeeded him as the leader of the chiefs of the 
coastal tract. Kapaya Nayaka made=Warangal his headquarters and 
took possession of much of the ‘old Kakatiya kingdom which extended 
from Kowlas and Bidar in the west to the Bay of Bengal in the east. 


The liberation of the coastal tract from foreign domination brought 
about a change in the attitude of the local nobility which fostered in them 
an independent spirit. This attitude of the nobles tended to deprive 
Kapaya Nayaka of his leadership of this region. He was also unable 
to turn his attention to the affairs of the coastal! tract ever since the es- 
tablishment of the Bahmani kingdom in the neighbourhood of Warangal. 
He appointed his cousin Toyyeti Anavota Nayaka as his representative 
to carry on the administration of the territory to the north of the river 
Krishna. The latter ruled the Vengi country with Rajamahendrava- 
ram (Rajahmundry) as his capital. He, however, died some time before 
S. 1275 (A. D. 1353) at Rajahmundry and the region on the eastern 
bank of the Godavari was devoid of a ruler. Kapaya Nayaka was un- 
able to turn his attention as he was apprehensive of an attack by the Bah- 
mani Sultan Ala-ud-din Hasan Bahman Shah, Taking advantage of 
this situation, the Manchikonda chief, Mummadi Nayaka of Koru- 
konda, assumed the role of a king and enforced his authority over the 
entire dominion held by Toyyeti Anavota Nayaka. Narasimhadeva IV 
of Kalinga, however, induced by the disturbed political conditions in 
the region, led an expedition across the Godavari and advanced as 
far as Srikakulam in Krishna district. 


(3) The Reddis of Kondavidu : 


The conquered territory did not remain long under Kalinga’s au- 
thority as the Reddi ruler Anavota (A.D. 1353-64) launched a cam- 
‘paign against Narasimha of Kalinga as a counter measure, Mummadj 
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Nayaka, the ruler of the territory lying on either side of the Godavari 
resisted Anavota, but ultimately yielded and became his vassal. An- 
ayota Reddi came into conflict with a few other chiefs such as Choda 
Bhaktiraja and the Solar chiefs of Suravaram (in Nuzvid taluk of Kri- 
shna district) also. Choda Bhaktiraja was about this period ruling 
over the Agency area in the western half of this district with his head- 
quarters at Kamapuri, identified with Kamavaram or Kamavarapukota 
in Chintalapudi taluk. He apprehended danger to his principality 
and allied himself with the chiefs of Suravaram. He also opposed the 
advance of the Reddi king and defeated and drove him back. Conse- 
quently Anavota Reddi lost much of his territory between the Krishna 
and the Gautami. 


Anavota Reddi was succeeded by his brother Anavema Reddi 
(A.D, 1364-86) to the throne. About this period, far-reaching develop- 
ments had taken place in Warangal and the principality of Bhaktiraja, 
In A. D. 1367, the Recherla chief Anapota Nayaka led an_ expedition 
against Warangal, killed Kapaya Nayaka in a fierce battle and annexed 
his kingdom. The other important event was the death of the chief 
Choda Bhaktiraja. After his death, his two sons, Choda Bhima, who 
married the sister of Anavema Reddi, and Annadeva Choda, aspired 
for the throne. In this war of succession, Choda Bhima sought Ana- 
wema Reddi’s help against his half-brother Annadeva Choda. Anave- 
ma Reddi availed the opportunity to reconquer the coastal region be- 
yond the Krishna, which had:slipped away from the control of the Reddi 
kings, and led an army to chastise Annadeva Choda in particular and 
reduce Vengi and other places. He captured Niravadyaprolu (Nida- 
davole), a stronghold of Annadeva Choda, put him to flight and installed 
Choda Bhima on the throne. The capture of Niravadyaprolu facili- 
tated the conquest of not only the dominion of Annadeva Choda but 
also the deltaic tract comprising Panara and other areas held by the Man- 
chikonda chief Mummadi Nayaka and his brothers. Panara also 
known as Pavunara, Pagunavara or Pagunara, is identified with the te- 
tritory lying between the Vasista branch of the Godavari and the Gul- 
antani (Gosthani) which runs through Bheemavaram (Bhimavaram) 
and Tanuku taluks of this district, and thus comprises the taluks of 
Narsapur, Bheemavaram and a portion of Tanuku. The victorious Re- 
ddi armies overran the eastern country up to Simhachalam in southern 
Kalinga. After these conquests Anavema Reddi made a gift of Gaja 
Ghantas (bells surmounted by elephants) to the five holy places of Pan- 
charamas including Kshirarama in Palacole and Bhimarama (Gunu- 
pudi near Bheemavaram) in this district. 


Kumaragiri, son of Anavema’s brother, succeeded to the throne 
after his death in A. D. 1386 and ruled the kingdom till A. D. 1402. Soon 
he sent an army under his minister and generalissimo Kataya Vema 
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against Orissa. This resulted in the annexation of the territory as far 
as Simhachalam and the constitution of a separate province called the 
Eastern kingdom or the Rajamahendra Rajya of the Kondavidu king- 
dom. Kumaragiri appointed his son, Anavota II, viceroy of the new 
province of Rajamahendravaram. But Anavota JI, the only son of Ku- 
maragiri, died a premature death. Kumaragiri, therefore, conferred 
Rajamahendra Rajya upon Kataya Vema, his minister and brother-in- 
law, as a fief in appreciation of his services to the State. 


Peda Komati Vema_ succeeded to the throne of Kondavidu in 
A.D, 1402. His succession to the throne was, however, disputed byKataya 
Vema. In one of the engagements that took place between the two oppo- 
sing forces in the neighbourhood of Gundugolanu in Ellore (Eluru) 
taluk, the army of Kataya Vema suffered a defeat at the hands of Gaja- 
ravu Tippa, a subordinate of Peda Komati Vema. 


The Telugu Choda chief, Annadéya Choda, who had been dispo- 
ssessed of his kingdom and wandering in search of a supporter, attem- 
pted to recover his lost principality with the help of the Recherla chief, 
Peda Vedagiri or Vedagiri 1, Kataya Vema, in whose dominion the prin- 
cipality of Annadeva Choda was included, was defeated in a battle and 
Annadeva Choda was restored to his patrimony. This is evidenced by 
an epigraph of S. 1330 (A. D. 1408) pertaining to Annadeva Choda at 
Polavaram in this district. The conflict, however, did not stop here. 
Kataya Vema subsequently attempted to overthrow Annadeva Choda 
with the help of the Vijayanagara ruler, DevarayaI (A. D. 1406-22), 
Annadeva Choda appealed this time to the Bahmani Sultan, Firoz Shah 
(A. D. 1397-1422) for help. | Firoz Shah, who was jealous of the grow- 
ing influence of Devaraya I in the Godavari delta, readily agreed to 
support Annadeva Choda and marched to his help at the head of a large 
army. The struggle ended in the death of Kataya Vema and the occu- 
pation of the Rajamahendra Rajya by Annadeva Choda. He was, 
however, not destined to rule for long. He was opposed by Allada Re- 
ddi who espoused the cause of Anitalli, the daughter of Kataya Vema 
and the sole surviving heir to the kingdom. Annadeva Choda was 
defeated in a battle and killed together with all the members of his 
family. 


Peda Komati Vema lost a powerful ally with the death of Annadeva 
Choda. He, therefore, negotiated a peace with the Bahmani Sultan 
Firoz Shah, who did not give up his objective of establishing his sway 
over the east coast. This alliance brought to an end the cordial rela- 
tions between the Bahmanis and the Recherlas. Peda Komati Vema 
also met with reverses in his encounters with Allada Reddi. The defeat 
he sustained at Ramesvaram was a crushing one. As there are two 
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villages of the same name in East and West Godavari districts it is diffi- 
cult to identify Ramesvaram. Allada Reddi appears to have scored 
another resounding victory over Hushang Shah, the Sultan of Dhar or 
Dharanagara before §. 1341 (A.D.1420), the date of the latest record 
at Palacole referring to Allada Reddi. After the death of Allada Reddi 
in A.D. 1422 or a little later, the kingdom was occupied and ruled by his 
nephews, Kumaragiri III and Anavota III. Their inscriptions are found 
in the area corresponding to the present Narsapur and Bheemavaram 
taluks in this district. But they were soon driven out by Allada Reddi’s 
son, Vema, who got his younger brother Virabhadra, the husband of 
Anitalli, crowned king of Rajamahendra Rajya. He was, however, 
not destined to rule independently. Devaraya II sent an army under 
able generals and completed the subjugation of the Reddi kingdom. 
Consequently, Virabhadra became a subordinate of Devaraya II and 
the Rajamahendra Rajya continued a lingering existence. 


Peda Komati Vema of Kondavidu was succeeded by his son Racha 
Vema. His rule was oppressive and his subjects were dissatisfied. 
Racha Vema had, therefore, little support from his subjects to resist the 
invasions of the Gajapatis of Orissa and the Rayas of Vijayanagara. 
He was assassinated in A.D. 1424, 


(4) The Gajapatis of Orissa: 


With the accession of Kapilesvara Gajapati to the throne of Orissa 
in A.D. 1434 the political situation of coastal Andhra changed. He was 
a very powerful and ambitious king. He wanted to extend his kingdom 
far and wide by annexing the Rajamahendra Rajya. In the major 
conflict that ensued between the Gajapatis of Orissa and the Rayas of 
Vijayanagara, the power of the Reddis was crushed and theig princi- 
pality sank into oblivion, The Gajapati ruler emerged victorious and 
the Rajamahendra Rajya was annexed to the Gajapati dominion. This 
is evidenced by an epigraph of S.1370 (A.D.1448) at Penugonda in 
Tanuku taluk referring to the rule of the Gajapati Kshonisa, j.e., Kapi- 
lesvara Gajapati, over this district. 


The death of Kapilesvara in A.D.1470 plunged the coastal Andhra 
into the throes of a civil war. The succession to the Gajapati throne was 
disputed by his two sons, Hamvira and Purushottama. The former 
was worsted in the struggle by the latter. Hamvira, therefore, sought 
the help of the Bahmani Sultan, Muhammad Shah III, to ascend the 
Gajapati throne. He offered the Sultan to surrender not only Telangana 
which his father had wrested from the Bahmanis but most of the territory 
belonging to the old kingdom of Rajahmundry. Muhammad Shah 
III in.turn promised support and entrusted the job to Malik Hasan Basri 
who accomplished it successfully, Hamvira was not able to keep him- 
self in power for long. Purushottama gathered sufficient strength, 
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attacked Hamvira and overthrew him. In the meanwhile, Mahmud 
Gawan, the prime minister of the Bahmani kingdom, constituted Rajah- 
mundry province with Nalgonda, Machilipatnam and the Oriya territory 
and proposed Malik Hasan Nizam-ul-Mulk to the governorship of this 
province. Malik Hasan Nizam-ul-Mulk did not like this as he wanted 
to become the governor of the entire Telangana. He, therefore, tried his 
best to bring about the fall of Mahmud Gawan. Consequently, Mahmud 
Gawan succumbed to the intrigues of his opponents in A.D.1481. 


Having thus got rid of his domestic enemy, Purushottama felt that 
he was strong enough to attempt to reconquer the Godavari-Krishna 
delta. He collected all his forces and advanced upon Rajahmundry 
which was a direct challenge to Muhammad Shah III, On the latter’s 
arrival, Purushottama retreated. The Bahmani Sultan remained at 
Rajahmundry for three years probably to reorganise the administration 
of the conquered territory. Qiwamul-Mulk the younger was then appo- 
inted governor of Rajahmundry province... However, within six years 
of the death of Muhammad Shah UJ, Purushottama Gajapati overran 
the whole of the Godavari-Krishna doab and drove away the Bahmani 
forces as far south as Kondavidu, 


Purushottama was succeeded by his son Prataparudra, the last 
gceat king of the Gajapatis of Orissa. His reign witnessed an invasion 
of the Gajapati kingdom by the Vijayanagara monarch Ktishnadevaraya. 
Starting in A.D.1513, the war lasted for over five years. In the course 
of this war he reduced, among other areas, the whole of Vengi to sub- 
jection and appointed his own officers. However, a treaty of peace 
was at last concluded in A.D. 1518, and according to the terms of which 
the Gajapati gave his daughter in marriage to Krishnadevaraya and ob- 
tained from him in return all the territory north of the Krishna conque- 
red by him during the war. 


(5) The Telugu Chodas of Eruva : 


Eruva Bhima or Nalla Bhima was the first known chief of this local 
family. He was a contemporary subordinate of Kakatiya Ganapati. 
He accompanied Ganapati in his campaign against Kalinga and dis- 
tinguished himself in conquering Vengi and other areas. Nothing is 
known about his successors till we come to the time of Kamaraja, the 
son of Gangadhara. His great devotion to Siva earned him the more 
popular name Bhaktiraja. He was a very powerful chieftain and ap- 
pears to have taken an active part in freeing the country from the 
Muslim domination. As already seen, he ruled over the Agency tract 
in this district with his headquarters at Kamarupa. He came into 
conflict with the Reddi ruler Anavota Reddi and defeated him in a 
battle at Suravaram. 
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Choda Bhaktiraja ruled till A.D, 1366. After his death, the suc- 
cession to the throne was disputed by his two sons, Annadeva Choda 
and Choda Bhima. Of these two, the former was a powerful and 
ambitious prince. He secured a measure of initial success and usurped 
the throne for himself. Consequently, Choda Bhima repaired to Kon- 
davidu to get Anavema’s help to recover his paternal kingdom. The 
latter set out with a large army, subdued the chiefs of Suravaram and 
then proceeded against Annadeva Choda. He captured the fort of 
Niravadyaprolu after subjugating Vengi. Annadeva Choda fought 
here desperately with Anavema Reddi. With the fall of Niravadya- 
prolu, the principality of Annadeva Choda fell into the hands of the 
invader. The absence of Annadeva Choda’s records till S. 1326 (A.D. 
1404) is presumed to indicate that he was dispossessed of his kingdom 
and driven away, Choda Bhima was then installed by Anavema Reddi 
op the throne. 


After his banishment! from the , principality, as already stated, 
Annadeva Choda sought refuge with the Recherla chief Peda Vedagiri 
or Vedagiri I of Devarakonda. He concluded analliance with the 
Recherlas and the Bahmanis and made a bid to recover his kingdom 
after the death of Kumaragiri Reddi. Annadeva Choda returned 
from Devarakonda at the head of a large army and his endeavour was 
crowned with success. He occupied the territory along the bank of the 
Godavari in the west with the help of the Reddi ruler Peda Komati 
Vema. This endangered Kataya Vema’s position and, according to 
the Rajahmundry Museum Plates, allo the engagements between these 
two chiefs subsequent to A.D. 1412 were fought on the western bank 
of the Godavari. An engagement that took place on the borders of 
Attili in Tanuku taluk resulted in a victory to Annadeva Choda. In 
this battle he is said to have taken ten thousand of the enemy’s forces 
captive and offered them protection, Another battle fought at Kam- 
karaparti, the modern Kakaraparti on the west bank of the Gautami 
(in Tanuku taluk) was the most important one. He inflicted a crushing 
defeat on the enemies and gained complete control of the western Go- 
davari region. In the course of these wars Annadeva Choda paid a 
visit to Kshirarama (Palacole) in S. 1335 (A.D. 1414) and made a gift 
of land to the deity Kshira Ramesvara Srimanmahadeva of that place 
for the merit of his father Bhaktiraja and his mother Annadevamma. 
Kataya Vema is presumed to have lost his life in one of these battles. 
After his death Annadeva Choda took all the members of his family 
captive, but he was not successful in occupying his kingdom as he was 
confronted with another formidable foe, Allada Reddi, the right-hand 
man of Kataya Vema Reddi. Annadeva Choda lost his life in one 
of the encounters with Allada Reddi. The inscription at Palacole dated 
S. 1335 is his latest record, 
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(6) The Qutb Shahis: 


The district then passed from the Gajapatis to the Qutb Shahis 
during the reign of Sultan-Quli Qutb Shah (A.D. 1518-43). In the course 
of an invasion against Shitab Khan, the ruler of Khammam, Sultan- 
Quli also came into conflict with Prataparudra Gajapati of Orissa. Sul- 
tan-Quli laid siege to Kondapalle, a stronghold of the Gajapatis. | Gaja- 
pati Ramachandra the governor of Kondapalle offered stubborn resis- 
tance, but he was defeated and taken prisoner. Sultan-Quli then in- 
vaded the coastal region, took possession of Eluru in this district and 
other places and compelled the Gajapatis to cede to him the whole of 
the territory between the mouths of the Godavari and the Krishna. He 
concluded a treaty with them, according to which, the river Godavari 
became the frontier between the two kingdoms. Sultan-Quli was mur- 
dered in A.D. 1543 and was followed on the throne by Jamshid and 
Subhan in succession. 


The district again figures during:the reign of Ibrahim Qutb Shah 
(A.D. 1550-1580). Two chiefs named Shitab Khan and Vidyadhar 
besieged Eluru and created havoc... The qiladar of Eluru, Dilawar 
Khan, had gallantly defended the fort. The rebels retreated to Rajah- 
mundry on the arrival of the Sultan’s army. Ibrahim Qutb Shah au- 
thorised Dilawar Khan to build a fort at Nidadavole for better protec- 
tion of the frontier. The construction of the fort was completed and an 
attack against Rajahmundry was planned: He directed Rafaat Khan 
Lari to proceed at once to Nidadavole with 10,000 horses and to hold 
himself in readiness, and the expedition against Rajahmundry was 
highly successful. 


In A.D. 1580 Ibrahim Qutb Shah was succeeded by his son Muha- 
mmad-Quli. The raja of Kasimkota in East Godavari district rebelled 
against his authority. The troops at Eluru were withdrawn to fight 
against him. The Reddis, who resided in the hills, and have since 
made frequent predatory incursions into the plains, took advantage of 
the absence of the Qutb Shahi army and plundered Eluru and Nidada- 
vole. The inhabitants fled for security to the neighbouring forests. A 
General named Amil Khan was sent against the marauders, who were 
finally subdued, and tranquility was restored. Thus the conquest of 
Eluru and the land west of the Godavari was completed. Muhammad- 
Quli was succeeded by his nephew and son-in-law Sultan Muhammad 
(A.D. 1612-26). He was essentially a peace loving ruler. He was suc- 
ceeded by Abdullah Qutb Shah (A.D. 1626-72). It was during his 
reign that the Dutch established their settlement at Narsapur, where 
they had an iron factory, They owned a house at Madapollam (Madha- 
vaipalem) and a mill manufacturing cloth at Palacole. The officers of 
Abdullah Qutb Shah, however, looked upon the European trade with 
disfavour and suspicion, Abdullah Qutb Shah was succeeded by his 
third son-in-law Abul Hasan Tana Shah (A.D. 1672-87). 
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An event of special importance to the history of the Deccan about 
this period was the advance of the Mughal power to the south. The 
early Mughal rulers, Babar and Humayun, had enough to deal with 
at home. It was from the time of Akbar, son of Humayun, that the 
Mughals began to interfere actively in the politics of the Deccan. 
Another event of some importance was the establishment of a factory 
at Madapollam near Narsapur by the English about A.D. 1678. In 
February 1687, the Mughal emperor, Aurangzeb, invested the fort of 
Golkonda and took possession of it in October of the same year. Abul 
Hasan, the last Qutb Shahi Sultan, was captured and sent prisoner to 
Daulatabad where he died in A.D. 1700 or 1701. When the news of 
the collapse of the Qutb Shahi dynasty reached the European traders, 
they hastened to secure the emperor's goodwill by rich presents, 


(7) The Mughals ; 


With the fall of Golkonda in-A.D. 1687, this district, like the rest 
of the Golkonda kingdom, passed under the Mughals. The emperor 
included this district in Golkonda, one of the twenty-two provinces that 
constituted his huge empire, The viceroy, in whose charge this pro- 
vince lay, exercised his authority in this district through a military 
officer called Fauzdar. Aurangzeb died in A.D. 1707 and the throne 
at Delhi was filled by feeble descendants who made frequent changes 
in the administration of the province. Thus, in A.D. 1707 Aurang- 
zeb’s son and successor, Muazam (Bahadur Shah) appointed Zulfiqar 
Khan, viceroy of the Deccan and permitted him to appoint Daud Khan 
Panni as his deputy. During the reign of Farrukhsiyar (A.D. 1713-19): 
Nizam-Ul-Mulk (later entitled Asaf Jah I) was appointed viceroy 
of the Deccan and Fauzdar of Karnatak in the place of Daud Khan 
Panni. Nizam-ul-Mulk was soon replaced by Husain Ali Khan. 
The latter concluded with the Maratha chief Shaha, a humiliating treaty 
in A.D. 1716, according to which a number of Maratha officials were 
appointed all over the Mughal Deccan for the collecticn of the taxes 
called ‘Chauth’ and ‘Sardeshmukhi’. Farrukhsiyar was follcwed on 
the Mughal throne by Rafi-ud-Darajat, Rafi-ud-Daula and Muhammad 
Shah in succession. During the rule of Muhammad Shah (A.D. 1719- 
48), Nizam-ul-Mulk defeated Mubariz Khan, the governor of Hyder- 
abad, in a battle at Shakarkhera in A.D. 1724 and ruled the Deccan 
in an autonomous capacity. As a result of these changes, the ad- 
ministration of the provinces, between the incompetcnce of the Mughal 
officials and the turbulent rapacity of the Marathas, was in a most 
confused state. 


(8) The Asaf Jahis : 


The district next came under the sway of the Asaf Jahi dynasty 
founded by Nizam-ul-Mulk Asaf Jah I. The English and the French 
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East India Companies, which played a significant role in the politics 
of the Deccan at a later date, now vied with one another to enlist his 
synrpathy. Though Nizam-ul-Mulk wasinclined to favourthe French, 
he chose deliberately to remain vague. He suspected that these forcign 
settlers were out to take full advantage of theinternal disscnsicns and 
saw that they did not take undue advantage by keeping himself zloof 
from their quarrels. What he avoided, his successors could not de. 
During his time, the Deccan Suba comprised five Nawabs’ charges, 
namely, Rajahmundry, Chicacole, Arcot, Cuddapah and Kumool. 
The Nawab of Rajahmundry, Anwar-ud-din, held sway over the present 
West Godavari district between A.D. 1725 and 1741. 


Modern Period: 
(1) The English 
and (2) the French: 


In A.D. 1748 Nizam-ul-Mulk died andthe succession to the throne 
was disputed by his son Nasir Jung and his: grandson Muzaffar Jung. 
But both fell to the machinations of their subordinates and Salabat 
Jung, the third son of Nizam-ul-Mulk, was raised to the throne by the 
French. In A.D. 1753 Salabat Jung granted the provinces of Konda- 
palle, Eluru, Rajahmundry and Chicacole for the maintenance of the 
French force. The French general Bussi.at once obtained the patents 
for these grants and sent them to Moracin, the French governor at 
Machilipatnam, with instructions to take possession. Jaffar Ali Khan, 
the Muhammadan governor of the provinces of Chicacole and Rajah- 
mundry, refused to give them up and conspired with the raja of Vizia- 
nagaram to oppose Moracin’s entry. Moracin, however, succeeded 
in winning over the raja to his side and Jaffar Ali Khan had to seek the 
help of the Marathas. The Marathas plundered the two provinces 
from one end to the other and returned to their country by way of 
Eluru with immense booty. 


In the meanwhile, the French Government replaced Dupleix by 
Godeheu. Soon afterwards, the relations between Bussi and the 
Nizam, Salabat Jung, became strained and disorders broke out in the 
newly acquired coastal tract of the French. At the end of A.D. 1756 
he proceeded to Rajahmundry with a strong force and reduced the 
country to obedience with the agsistance provided by the raja of Vizia- 
nagaram, and a force sent from Rajahmundry took the English 
factory at Madapollam. However, in July 1758, Bussi was recalled 
to the south by Lally, the new French governor. His departure was 
a fatal blow to the fortunes of the French. As soon as he had left, 
Ananda Raju, the new raja of Vizianagaram, made overtures to the 
English at Calcutta and Madras offering to render them every assistance 
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if they invaded the Northern Circars. Col. Clive sent immediately 
an expedition from Calcutta under Col. Forde. Considerable delay 
took place in coming to an agreement with the raja of Vizianagaram. 
The delay was made use of by the French to send a corps of observa- 
tion consisting of 200 Europeans, 2,000 sepoys and four field pieces 
to the neighbourhood of Eluru. Col. Forde marched on Eluru, oc- 
cupied it on the 6th of February 1759 and remained there till the 28th. 
From there he detached a force to occupy the French factory at Narsa- 
pur which was abandoned by the French on its approach. On the 
29th ofFebruary 1759, he set out across the dry bed of the Kolleru Lake 
towards Machilipatnam. 


Salabat Jung, the Nizam of Hyderabad, went to Machilipatnam 
to the aid of the French against the attack of Col. Forde. To create 
diversion, the British instigated his brother, Nizam Ali Khan, to rebel 
and proceed against Hyderabad. Salabat Jung had, therefore, to beat 
a hasty retreat after concluding a treaty with the British. He agreed 
to renounce his friendship with’ the French and prohibit them from 
settling again in the Circars. Salabat Jung had effected a reconcilia- 
tion with Nizam Ali Khan and all real power then passed into the hands 
of the latter. In A.D. 1760 Nizam Ali Khan went to Bezwada (Vijaya- 
wada) to solicit the help of the British in his war against the Marathas 
in return for the cession of Eluru.and two other Circars which were 
then governed by his fauzdar Hasan Ali Khan. The British could 
spare no troops, but they suggested to Hasan Ali Khan to lease the 
five Northern Circars to them in return for the payment of half the 
net revenue collected by them.) Hasan Ali Khan delivered to the Ma- 
dras Government Sanads for the five Circars in the name of Nizam 
Ali Khan, who ousted Salabat Jung and usurped the throne in A.D.1762, 
These Sanads were sent to Machilipatnam with orders to occupy the 
Circars except Guntur. These orders were carried into effect. When 
Nizam Ali Khan was informed of this, he demanded the return of the 
Sanads and restoration of the territory. 


The British, however, declined to restore them until the expenses 
of the occupation were paid. Nizam Ali Khan appointed ‘Buddea 
Jemah Khan’ in the place of Hasan Ali Khan and took possession of 
the territory in March 1763, after paying 23,700 Madras pagodas. 
The new fauzdar was unable to maintain his authority after the with- 
drawal ofthe British troops and he was compelled to take refuge in the 
fort of Etura, when the raja of Vizianagaram captured Rajahmundry. 
The British, having failed to obtain these Circars, instigated Hasan 
Ali Khan to proceed against them. Nizam Ali Khan assembled a 
huge army and marched against the rebel. On payment of some money 
by Hasan Ali Khan, the Nizam returned to Hyderabad. 
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In the meanwhile, Lord Clive, the governor of Fort William, 
obtained a firman in August 1765, from the Mughal emperor granting 
to the British the five Northern Circars. The firman was kept secret 
for some time and proclaimed in March 1766 at Machilipatnam. 
General Caillaud was sent to M...itip sam to undertake military 
Operations, if warranted. Letters informing the grant were sent to 
all the zamindars who submitted to the British rule without oppo- 
sition. When these developments were brought to the notice of the 
Nizam, he made large scale preparations for war. In A.D. 1766a 
treaty was, however, concluded by which the English agrecd to hold the 
Northern Circars on payment of a tribuie, accepting at the same 
time to furnish the Nizam with some troops. Lewin Smith, the Chief 
at Machilipatnam, had rented out Eluru, Rajahmundry and Konda- 
palle for a term of three years to Hasan Ali Khan. Soon afterwards, 
Nizam Ali Khan was weaned away by Hyder Ali, the ruler of Mysore, 
to his side and both attacked the British. Colonel Hart was ordered 
to lead an expedition into the-Nizam’s territory. He proceeded from 
Eluru, took a few places that came on his way and threatencd the 
Nizam’s capital. To create a diversion to the allied forces of Nizam 
Ali Khan and Hyder Ali, the Government of Bengal despatched an 
army from Calcutta under Colone] Peach. This force landed in Nor- 
thern Circars, Nizam Ali Khan had to come to terms with the British. 
Another treaty was, therefore, concluded in A.D. 1768 between the 
Nizam and the British. Hasan Ali Khan’s administration came to 
an end with the lapse of his lease in A.D. 1769 and the newly acquired 
territory was placed under the direct management of the servants of 
the Company. The Agents of the oid-factories and their subordinates 
were converted into Provincial Chiefs and Councils respectively and 
Rajahmundry and Eluru were placed under the control of the Chief 
and Council at Machilipatnam. 


(3) The Zamindars : 


The zamindars came to prominence during the period preceding 
the transfer of this region to the English. The zamindars, of whom 
some were descendants of the ancient Hindu rulers and some -were 
agents of the Muslim rulers, usurped hereditary rights and regarded 
themselves as the owners of the soil. Many of the zamindars resided 
in the hills. The chief of these hill zamindars was the raja of Pola- 
varam in this district. Others resided in the plains. The principal 
of these in this district was the raja of Mogalthuru. They maintained 
retainers who helped them in the collection of revenue. They appro- 
priated to themselves the whole of this revenue on condition of paying 
a certain fixed sum tothe Government. As the Chief and Council at 
Machilipatnam did nothing to check the maladministration and op- 
pression of the zamindars, the Court of Directors constituted a. 
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Committee of Circuit in A.D. 1775 with 5 members of the Council of 
Fort St. George to enquire into the affairs of the Northern Circars 
including the military strength and financial position of the zamindars. 


The Zamindars of Polavaram : 


Considerable difficulty was experienced in keeping the hillmen 
and the zamindars from breaking the peace. The first disturbance 
occurred in A.D. 1785 and it was due mainly to disputes about the divi- 
sion and management of the estates of Polavaram, Gutala and Kotha- 
palle (Kotapalle). The estate of Polavaram was for long under the 
tule of an ancient Hindu family which derived its authority from the Gaja- 
patis of Orissa. Nothing is known about the early history of this 
family except that an early chief Venkatapati had two sons, Jagannadha 
and Mangapati. On the death of Jagannadha, his son Venkatarama 
divided the estate between himself and his uncle Mangapati. Pola- 
varam was kept for himself, whilesGutala was given to Mangapati. 
On the death of Venkatarama in A:D: 1772 and Lakshminarayana, 
son of Mangapati, in A.D: 1780, both Polavaram and Gutala came 
underthe control of Mangapati, son of Lakshminarayana. As Manga- 
pati was of under-age, his diwan Sitaramayya looked after the manage- 
ment of the estate. Mangapati had'two other brothers, namely, Nara- 
simha and Vijayagopala whose mother was the sister of Sitaramayya. 
Sitaramayya recommended the division of the estate among the three 
brothers. Polavaram was (given to. Mangapati, Gutala to Vijaya- 
gopala and Kothapalle to Narasimha. 


In A.D. 1785, Dasu Reddi, the zamindar of Nagavaram, preten- 
ding that Gutala estate was not managed properly, attacked Gutala, 
captured the fort and took the young raja and his mother prisoners. 
It required the interference of the military authorities before he could 
be effectually repressed. Seven companies of sepoys under the com- 
mand of Captain Hugh Montgomery proceeded to Gutala, occupied 
it, captured Dasu Reddi and sent him as a prisoner to Machilipatnam. 
Similar disturbances occurred in A.D. 1786 and A.D, 1787, when 
the hillmen, the adherents of Dasu Reddi, were driven out by a detach- 
ment. During this period, the revenue of Polavaram was paid punc- 
tually, while Gutala fell into arrears. Therefore, Bavaji, the diwan 
of Mangapati, was nominated diwan to all the three brothers in A.D. 
1788. This arrangement continued till A.D. 1790, when Bavaji died 
and Chatrati Panakalu was nominated. This was not to the liking 
of the mother of Vijayagopala and she collected the revenue in her 
son’s name. The Company’s troops marched again to Gutala to reduce 
her to subjection. She was taken to Machilipatnam, while her son 
was detained at Rajahmundry. Mangapati was recognised as the 
zamindar of the united estates of Polavaram and Gutala. 
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In A.D. 1794 Collectors replaced the Chiefs-in-Council. Machili- 
patnam district was divided into three collectorates with their head- 
quarters at Mogalthuru (in this district), Cocanada and Rajahmundry 
(now in East Godavari district). Undi, Tanuku, Narsapur and all 
the territory formerly belonging to the zamindari of Mogalthuru came 
under the division of Mogalthuru. Polavaram and Gutala in this 
district fell under the jurisdiction of Rajahmundry. Gambier and 
Branfill were the first Collectors of the above two divisions respectively. 
The firm revenue administration of the new Collectors brought about 
a real rebellion of the whole family. The Collector, Branfill experien- 
ced most anxiety and trouble from Mangapati. The latter fell into 
arrears, so he was captured and confined, and his estate attached. He 
was, however, set at liberty on his agreeing to discharge the arrears 
in two years and make an immediate payment of 16,000 pagodas, 


At this juncture, Vijayagopala escaped from Rajahmundry and 
took refuge with a hill chief named:Linga Reddi. The combined party 
of these chiefs plundered two.-villages in Polayaram zamindari. Manga- 
pati, taking advantage of the ‘fituri’ commenced by his brother Vijaya- 
gopala, claimed indulgence with regard to the payment ef his arrears. 
This was , however, refused and both sides made preparations for war. 
A military detachment was sent under Colonel Gardiner, who made 
a rapid dash against Polavaram and captured its fort. The person of 
the zamindar could not be secured and the fort was demolished. Se- 
veral measures were taken but all of them proved futile. It is presumed 
that he took refuge in the Rampa territory. Vijayagopala subse- 
quently surrendered to the English. The Polavaram estate was given 
to their cousin named Lakshminarayana. Kothapalle estate was sold 
in auction in A.D. 1808 in realisation of the arrears. The other two 
estates, Polavaram and Gutala, were also put to auction in A.D. 1809 
when the zamindar Narasimha rebelled. Thus the ancient line of the 
zamindars of Polavaram came to an end. 


The Zamindars of Mogalthuru : 


The early history of this zamindari is obscure. Nothing is known 
about it except that about A.D. 1786 Tirapati Razu, the zamindar of 
Mogalthuru, had fallen very much into arrears and the estate was taken 
under management. At the instance of the Chief and Council at 
Machilipatnam, the zamindar assigned his zamindari as security for 
the payment of the balance due from him, Revell was appointed to 
take charge of the estate and Bhupayya, the zamindar’s diwan, was 
employed to assist him. On being permitted to return to his estate, 
the zamindar discharged all his obligations faithfully and punctually. 
In A.D. 1791 an insurrection took place in Mogalthuru zamindari 
wnder the leadership of Jagga Razu. A detachment of sepoys was sent 
against him and in the skirmish that followed the rebel was wounded 
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and taken prisoner. The zamindar died in August A.D.1791, and his adop- 
ted son was not permitted to succeed to the estate which was, however, 
annexed to the Company’s dominions and leased out to renters. As 
the renters, Bhupayya and Venkatarama Razu, did not pay their dues 
properly they were summoned to Madras and detained there. They 
escaped from there and their families fled from Mogalthuru. They 
succeeded in collecting a force of 2,000 men, marched to Mogalthuru 
and surprised Gambier, the Collector, in his residence. On the latter’s 
assurance that their grievances would be looked into they withdrew. 
It is reported that both the rebels had died after two years. 


The other events of importance were the petty disturbances that 
took place in A.D. 1798 and A.D. 1858. The first of these was caused 
by a revenue defaulter who had fled the country along with the Mogal- 
thuru renters. He proceeded with 200 or 300 pikemen as far as Undi 
(near Bheemavaram), murdered the thanadar and retreated into the 
Nizam’s dominions, on the arrival-of troops, The other event, which 
happened in the hills north of Yernagudem, was indirectly connected 
with the Mutiny, the I War of Independence. The leader of the up- 
rising, Subba Reddi, gathered a large number of Koyas and killed the 
Village Magistrate of Buttayagudem. Subba Reddi pleaded that 
he had heard that Nana Sahib was advancing from the north and that 
the rebels, who did their utmost against the British, would be rewarded, 
Some force was sent in pursuit-of them and Subba Reddi and six 
other leaders were captured and hanged. : 


Freedom straggle : 


West Godavari district figures quite prominently in the contri- 
bution it made to the liberation from British imperialist rule. During. 
the 1890s, the District Associations of Godavari and Krishna (of which 
this district formed part till 1904 and 1925 respectively), devoted to 
national activity, were started. Earlier, delegates from places like 
Eluru, Bheemavaram and Narsapur went to Bombay and attended the 
First Session of the Indian National Congress in A.D. 1885. District 
Conferences were held under the auspices of the District Associations, 
keeping the annual session of the National Congress as the model. 
During this period, political consciousness was on the increase. This 
is illustrated by a remarkable incident which ‘happened in A.D. 1894 
when the ryots of Krishna district held a conference at Eluru to protest 
against the enhancement of water rate and refused to cultivate their lands 
unless the rate was reduced. The partition of Bengal in 1905 gave a 
sharp edge to national awareness all over the country and this was re- 
flected in this district also. The people of this district reacted to this 
movement spontaneously and organised a Swadeshi campaign inside 
the district. Places like Eluru, Palacole and Tanuku were the centres of 
such activity and several important persons went round the district, 
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organising meetings at which passionate pleas were made for the boy- 
cott of foreign goods particularly British. The Home Rule Move- 
ment started by Mrs. Annie Besant gave rise to a spate of activity in 
this district also. Several branches of the League were started in this 
district and the ‘New India’, then a widely circulated English daily, 
acted as a source of inspiration to the intellectuals of the district. 


The Non-Co-operation Movement of 1920 saw the district seething 
with political activity. A meeting of the All India Congress Committee 
was held in March-April of 192] at Vijayawada and this was attended 
by many All India leaders whose presence and message gave an im- 
petus to further political activity in the district. After the All India 
Congress Committee meeting was over, Gandhiji undertook a tour of 
some coastal towns including Eluru and spread the message of 
Nationalism. He opened a National College named Gandhi Andhra 
Jateeya Mahavidyalayam for the spread of national education during 
his visit to Eluru. National education during this period is said to have 
broadly meant for the withdrawal of-students from government and 
government aided institutions. which imparted education of a de- 
nationalising character and opening national schools and colleges which 
taught them how to serve the country. It is also education on national 
lines and under national control for the purpose of the realisation of 
the national destiny. This institution is, however, not in existence 
now. It was during this year that several hartals were observed all 
over the district in connection with the visit of the Prince of Wales in 
the month of November. Of the several patriots who participated in 
the Non-Co-operation Movement,.. Atmakuri Govindachari, Vellanki 
Krishnamoorthy, Duggirala Krishnamoorthy, Basavaraju Rangasayi, 
Vanka Suri Sastry, H.V. Jogaiah Sarma, Mothe Narayana Rao, 
Dandu Narayanaraju, Maganti Bapineedu, Sattiraju Ramamutti, and 
Vadlamannati Lakshminarasimham deserve mention*. The last of them 
was the author of the song ‘Makodde Tella Doratanam’. It is also of 
interest to note that Alluri Sitarama Raju, a great patriot. who rose 
in rebellion against the British in August, 1922 was born at Mogallu 
in Bheemavaram taluk. He defied the British and spread the message 
of Independence to other areas. He carried on his activities against 
the Government mostly from the Agency areas of East Godavari and 
Visakhapatnam districts, The British, however, captured him on the 
7th May, 1924 and shot him dead. Though he failed to achieve his 
ambition, his whole life and work directed towards attaining freedom 
form a most glorious chapter in the history of freedom struggle 
in Andhra Pradesh. Further, what happened in Eluru taluk office at 
the time of toddy sales may be taken as typical of what happened 
throughout Andhra in general and in this district in particular. 


*The names are given at random. 
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Toddy sales were held at this place on the 13th of August 1921. 
The congressmen exerted their utmost in persuading the bidders 
to boycott the sales. The co-operation of Mothe Gangaraju, the 
zamindar, proved immensely helpful to the cause. The toddy- 
drawers in the town and taluk under the leadership of Parsa 
Ramaswami heartily co-operated with the temperance workers so that 
none came forward to bid at the sales. Many people are reported to 
have given up their lucrative practice as lawyers and joined the move- 
ment. On the constructive side, popular Panchayat courts were set 
up in the place of boycotted British courts. For instance, Mettapalem 
villagers in Narsapur taluk established a Panchayat court and disposed 
of about a hundred cases relating to movable and immovable property. 
Emphasis continued to be on the constructive programme and espe- 
cially on khaddar in the succeeding years. The members of the All 
India Khadi Board visited several places like Eluru and exhorted the 
people to produce and use khaddar, Consequently, the demand for 
khaddar went up so much thatthe depots at places like Eluru were un- 
able to meet it. 


. The district showed again its political awareness in connection with 
the visit of the Simon Commission in 1928. The Eluru Municipality 
passed a resolution in favour of the boycott of the Commission and the 
closure of all municipal institutions on the day of its landing in India. 
At Bheemavaram the Bar Association passed a resolution in favour of 
the boycott. Another outstanding feature of the period was the visit 
of Mahatma Gandhi to many towns and villages of West Godavari dis- 
trict to raise funds for the Khaddar, Movement and also to prepare the 
country for the final struggle. When Gandhiji started his Civil Dis- 
obedience Campaign again on the 12th of March 1930, by marching 
from his Sabarmati Ashram to Dandi to break the Salt Law, the dis- 
trict again responded magnificently to this movement. The village 
of Mettapalem was selected as a centre for breaking the Salt Law for- 
mally. Maganti Bapineedu, Dandu Narayanaraju, Mulpuri Rangaiah 
and several others took an active part in breaking the salt laws. 
Among women who participated in the movement, Annapurnadevi, 
Mulpuri Chukkamma, Kalagara Pichchamma, Sattiraju Syamalamba, 
Sattiraju Mangamma, Mudumbi Venkatamma and Annamaraja Sri- 
mati Krishnaveni deserve mention. 


The district again responded to the call given by the National Con- 
gress for Civil Disobedience in 1932, During this period there were 
widespread protests in the district against the communal award of 
Macdonald, which established separate electorate for the depressed 
classes. On the 20th of September 1932, shops throughout the dis- 
trict remained closed. In 1933, Gandhiji visited the district as part 
of his tour of the whole country in the cause of Harijan uplift. The 
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district responded enthusiastically to his visit and threw open many 
temples for Harijan entry, Under the 1935 Government of India Act, 
the district returned 3 Congress candidates out of 5 to the Provincial 
Legislative Assembly and thus displayed its solid patriotism. Again 
the district played a notable part in the Quit-India Movement launched 
by Gandhiji in 1942, Because of the policy of severe repression fo- 
llowed by the Government in this district also, the movement in the 
district took to violent turn, There were a number of acts of mob vio- 
lence in the district on the 17th of August 1942. A mob of two thonu- 
sand people attacked the revenue offices, police-stations and divisional 
office at Bheemavaram. It burnt completely all records in the Revenue 
Divisional Officer’s office and the office of the Deputy Inspector of 
Schools. The police lines and the residence of a Subinspector were 
partially burnt. The police-station was saved from total destruction 
by the Subinspector of Police who held the mob at bay by firing con- 
tinuously for two hours. Three-persons are reported to have been 
killed and five injured in this firing. Palacole and Akividu were also 
scenes of mob violence. The Relangi Railway Station was burnt 
down. There were many instances of looting and pillage resulting in 
much loss of private property. Other acts of violence were (1) the 
cutting of telephone and telegraph wires, (2) pulling down of the poles 
and (3) damaging the insulators. Collective fines to the tune of 
Rs, 2,48,285 were imposed on thirty-eight villages. The Palacole 
Municipal Council and the West Godavari District Board were su- 
perseded fot a period of six months each for passing a resolution ap- 
proving the resolution of the All India Congress Committee, strongly 
condemning the measures adopted by the Government to put down 
disorderly activities and resolving toclose the educational institutions 
and offices under their management on the 14th and 17th of August, 
1942 respectively as a mark of protest. The district hardly returned to 
normal until the 20th of February 1947, when the British Government 
declared its intention to quit India. There was widespread rejoicing 
in the district when power was finally transferred by the British to the 
Indian National Government headed by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
on the [5th of August 1947, 


CHAPTER IIE 


PEOPLE 
Population: 


The latest available figures in regard to the population of this 
district are those provided bythe Census of 1961, according to which 
the total population ofthe district is 19,78,257, From the table at 
Annexure 6, it can be seen that the demographic growth has been phe- 
nomenal over the last thirty years, considering that in 1931 the total 
population was only 12,98,758. Since then, the population figures 
have been regularly and relentlessly exploding. In the ten years bet- 
ween 1951 and 1961 the percentage variation in the district was 16.52 
as against the State percentage variation of 15.65 for the correspond- 
ing period. An interesting sidelight of this demographic pattern 
is that throughout the thirty years from 1931, with the exception of the 
decades ending with 1931 and 1941, men have maintained their nume- 
rical superiority over women inthe district. However, women out- 
number men in the taluks of Narsapur and Tanuku in all the decades 
since 1931, while they are considerably more in the taluks of Bheema- 
varam (1931) and Eluru (from 1931 to 1951). This trend could also 
be seen in the Polavaram Agency as well in 1951 and 1961 as is evident 
from the Annexure 7. The table at Annexure 7 not only confirms this 
aspect but also records how the general increase in population has 
been reflected in all the taluks, The ratio.of females for every 1,000 
males from 1931 to 1961 can be seen from the table at Annexure 8. 
The figures of 992 females in 1961 to 1,000 males appears to be the all 
time low. The distribution of population among the various taluks 
has been consistently uneven throughout the last thirty years, as can 
be judged from the wide spectrum of figures between Narsapur taluk 
at one end and Polavaram taluk at the other, 


In 1961, Narsapur led the other taluks with a total population of 
3,36,548 whereas Polavaram carried the rear with 1,18,231 (including 
Agency) (vide table at Annexure 7). The density of population in 
the district per square mile is 657 as ‘against the State figure of 339. 
Even here, the taluks present a wide diversity with Tanuku recording 
the relatively congested figure of 1,475 per square mile and Polavaram 
215 (vide Annexure 9). 


Another important aspect of the population pattern of the district 
is its distribution among the various religious groups. The Hindus 
who number 18,06,419 constitute the bulk of the population, with the 
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Christians (1,30,969) and the Muslims (40,682) coming as a distant 
second and third. The Hindus, Christians and Muslims are largely 
based in rural areas, The table at Annexure 10 gives the detailed 
figures under each column. Another aspect of interest is the vicissi- 
tudes over the last thirty years attending the growth in numbers of the 
three religious groups, namely, Hindu, Christian and Muslim. From 
the table at Annexure 11] it can be seen that curiously enough, the Hindus 
and Muslims are progressively shrinking in numbers from 1931 on- 
wards for every 10,000 of the population, whereas the Christians have 
been increasing. Particularly impressive is the growth of Christians 
who have multiplied from 512 in 1931 to 662 in 1961 for every 10,000 
of the population. Another notable feature is the corresponding 
decrease of Muslims from 209 in 1931 to 206 in 1961. During the 
corresponding period, the proportion of Hindus has shrunk from 
9,277 to 9,131. 


The vastly improved standards of public health and the high 
percentage of married persons. in the .age-group of 15 to 44 are the 
factors responsible for the rapid growth’ of. population, It is reveal- 
‘ing to note that in 1961, about 79 per cent of the persons in this age- 
group were reported in the state of. wedlock. 


Movement of People: 


The district holds out attraction to immigrants owing to its ex- 
cellent irrigation facilities. Large rice mills, sugar factories and 
tobacco grading factories are located in this district. In 1961, 1,99,651 
persons representing 10.09 per cent of the total-population of the dis- 
trict were born in other districts of the State and immigrated into this 
district subsequently, As many as 4,200 persons from other States 
and 702 persons from outside India have also immigrated into this 
district. The indigenous character of the population is demonstrated 
by the fact that 11,95,203 people representing 60.42 per cent of the dis- 
trict’s population were born in the very places of their enumeration, 
while 5,78,403 representing 29.24 per cent were born outside the places 
of their enumeration but within the district. Among those immigrants 
from other districts of the State and among those born in the district 
but outside the place of enumeration, women outnumbered the males 
and accounted for a proportion of 56 per cent and 64 per cent respec- 
tively. The female immigrants came mostly from the districts of 
East Godavari, Krishna (Kistna), Visakhapatnam (Vizagapatam), 
Guntur and Khammam (Khammamett) through matrimonial alliances. 
Earlier, we had occasion to refer to the imbalance in the sex-ratio of 
the district and it should not, therefore, surprise us that West Godavari 
has to find a considerable number of brides for its young men from the 
bounty of other districts. In regard to immigrant males, they are 
drawn not only from the coastal districts but also from Telangana and 
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Rayalaseema regions and the incentive for all of them has been mostly 
economic. Migration of people into this district is in evidence mostly 
in the southern half of the district. In so far as immigration from out- 
side the State is concerned the figure 4,200 is negligible as it forms only 
0.21 per cent of the population of the district. Of these, a good number 
of persons came from Madras. Even with regard to  inter-district 
movement of population West Godavari sends out less number of per- 
sons than it receives. According to the Census of 1961, 1,99,651 persons 
came into the district as against 1,54,024 who went out leaving a net 
gain of 45,627 immigrants. To make the picture with regard to the 
movement of people complete, we have to refer to the influx of dis- 
placed persons also, though it happens to be a microscopic figure. 
The partition of the country in 1947 contributed only one displaced 
person from West Pakistan to this district. In recent years refugees 
from Burma numbering 2,363 persons were settled in this district. 


Urban and Rural: 


There are 883 revenue villages in the district. Of them, 826 are 
inhabited accounting for 84°13 per cent of the total population of the 
district: The population of the dominant type of village is between 
2,000 and 4,999. The urban area consists of ten towns, namely, Eluru 
(Ellore), Bheemavaram (Bhimavaram), Narsapur, Palacole (Palakolle), 
Tadepalligudem (Tadepallegudem), Tanuku, Nidadavole, Kovvur, 
Penugonda and Maruter (Maruteru). The distribution of the major 
communities between the rural- and urban areas has already been dis- 
cussed earlier. The population drift from the rural to the urban areas 
has been clearly noticeable in this district also in recent years and this 
is a global phenomenon which hardly needs any explanation or com- 
ment. 


Languages: 


West Godavari is pre-eminently a unilingual district because Telugu 
is the language spoken by 19,09,794 or 96.5 per cent of the total popula- 
tion. Spoken by 32,892 Urdu comes as a rather distant second followed 
by Koya (24,593), Tamil (2,126), Lambadi (1,819), Hindi (1,740), Oriya 
(1,128), Yerukala (932), Marathi (856), Malayalam (512), Golla (459), 
Relli (400), Kannada (294), Gujarati (125), Paky (102) and so on. The 
distribution of the population based on mother-tongue may be seen in 
the table at Annexure 12, The proportion of the people speaking the 
more important languages or dialects for every 1,000 of population is 
presented at Annexure 13 from which it may be noticed that during the 
Jast three decades the proportion of Koya and Urdu speaking persons 
has increased by 11 and 1 respectively per every 1,000 of population, 
whereas that for Telugu and Oriya has declined by 12 and ! respectively 
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The phenomenon of bilingualism is present to a very limited extent 
in this district. Out of a total number of 1,36,752 persons speaking a 
subsidiary language, it is estimated that 79,274 speak English, 42,848 
speak Telugu, 9,017 speak Hindi, 2,609 speak Koya and 1,330 speak 
Urdu. This is one more proof, if proof were needed, of the solid sway 
of Telugu over the district. The Telugu spoken in the district is not 
free from marked variations of dialect. The intonation is essentially 
the same in Eluru taluk as in the neighbouring Krishna district and 
seems to be more elongated as that of East Godavari in the rest of 
the district. The script most widely used in the district is naturally the 
modern Telugu script. Some of the other scripts in use are Urdu, 
Devanagari, Tamil and Roman. 


Religion and Caste: 
Hindus: 


The principal religious groups in, the district, as already mentioned, 
are numerically speaking, the Hindus, Christians and Muslims. The 
Hindus consist of Brahmins, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras, the four 
castes under the traditional Varnasramadharma, besides Harijans. They 
are again subdivided each into a number of sub-castes. There are also 
the Scheduled Tribes who cannot be categorised with these castes but 
are nevertheless an integral part, of the Hindu community. There are 
also the Lingayats or Virasaivas who are exclusive worshippers of Siva 
and wear the Sivalingam. They are the followers of the religious 
reformer Sri Basavesvara, who rejected all Brahminical practices 
including caste. By and large they pursue agriculture. 


The traditional distribution of occupations which constituted the 
raison d’etre for the four principal castes must be regarded to have been 
grcatly altered. In this respect, it may be stated that the Varnasrama- 
dharma has yielded place to the Yugadharma. The Brahmin has no 
more a monopoly of learning and priesthood than the Vaisya of trade, 
the Kshi *iya of governance or the Sudra of tilling the soil. The 
process of what the Indian Sociologist Dr. M. N, Srinivas, has called 
‘sanskritisation and secularisation’ can be seen among the Hindus 
of this district also, leading to a blurring of the rigid frontiers between 
.one caste and another. Nevertheless, we can even now broadly identify 
certain castes or groups with specific occupations. The Vaisyas of the 
district are, for example, largely engaged in trade and agriculture and 
some in money-lending. The Kshatriyas, Brahmins, Kapus, Kammas, 
Velamas and Reddis, distributed all over the district, are largely land- 


owning and cultivating. The Kapus are widely diffused, 
cultivating caste a majority of whom are  ofdinary culti- 
vators, Harijans too are cultivators and hold all sorts of 


fand tenures, The Madigas (60,830) and Malas (88,207) 
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who form the two principal sub-castes under Harijans are largely labou- 
rers, both agricultural and non-agricultural. Some of them also hold 
land as tenants. Tanning and shoe-makng are also pursued by many 
Madigas. More recently, some have taken to pulling of cycle rickshaws 
in the urban areas. These classes also perform services pertaining to 
the public needs of the village as a whole. 


There are also some other groups associated with distinct professions 
or trades. For instance, the Yadavas, who seriously object to being 
called Gollas, are primarily a caste of graziers and have a distinctly 
agricultural background. Dwelling generally on the plains, they move 
during the dry season to the forest-clad hills which yield abundant pasture 
for their flocks, Many have taken of late to cultivation and trade. 
The Idigas now called Settibalijas are engaged in the tapping and sale 
of arrack in the district. They had been rehabilitated as agricultural 
workers after the introduction of prohibition into the district. The 
recent lifting of prohibition by the Government has revived the profes- 
sional opportunities for these people. Only a few of them have taken 
to cultivation and Abkari ‘contracts. The Padmasales are the chief 
weaver caste. The Viswabrahmins (smiths) constitute primarily a 
community of goldsmiths, blacksmiths, coppersmiths and brasssmiths. 
The Vadrangis are carpenters. There are also the functional groups, 
namely, Chakalas (washermen), Mangalas (barbers),Kummaras (potters) 
and Waddes (earth diggers and stone-cutters). 


Tribes: 


Among the numerically important tribes of this district mention 
may be made of the Koyas. The origin of the Koyas is obscure. They 
are known to the people of the plains as Koya Doralu. Their language 
called Koya bears analogies to Telugu and Tamil. They are chiefly 
engaged in agriculture. Koya villages are divided into groups sometimes 
called Samutus. They usually choose the foot of the hills and the plains 
adjacent to it as their habitat. In some places their settlements penetrate 
deep into the hills. The Koyas in the district live in close proximity 
ta the Konda Reddis in the hilly and riverain tracts of Polavaram. They 
are seen in many villages on the banks of the Godavari. They prefer the 
life of independent cultivators and at present many of them are settled 
peasants, The Koyas are divided into a number of subdivisions after 
their occupations or the tracts inhabited by them. They worship the 
Pandavas and the deities Mutyalamma, Potaraju, Saralamma and 
Unamalamma. They have a Kula Panchayat which exercises control 
over the community. 


Marriages are either by proposal or by force which includes elope- 
ment and capture. In the case of a marriage by proposal, the young 
man gives a wedding feast and pays the bride’s price. The most striking 
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feature of a marriage is the dance with bison horns. If the marriage 
is effected by capture, matters are much simplified. The Teluguized 
Koyas refer to themselves as Dorala Sattam and do not intermarry with 
the group speaking a Gondi dialect. Worship of the ancestors is pre- 
valent in this community. The dead are buried if very young or cremated 
otherwise. 


The Konda Reddis dwell in villages on the banks of the Godavari. 
Their main occupation is ‘ Podu’ cultivation.* They have been influenc- 
ed by the Telugu people who for centuries surrounded their habitations. 
Yet the old tribal customs and beliefs are still the backbone of their 
cultural life. The Konda Reddis do not intermarry or interdine with 
their aboriginal neighbours, the Koyas. They dispose of their dead 
by burying and burning. The Lambadas constitute the chief immigrant 
tribe in this district. Many of them have settled down in this district 
as cultivators and herdsmen. They live in their own settlements called 
Thandas. They speak their own dialect, Lambadi, and have their own 
set of customs which distinguish them from the local population. The 
Yerukalas speaking Yerukala, a polyglot dialect, are a semi-nomadic 
tribe. The table at Annexure 14 gives full particulars of the Scheduled 
Tribes in the district and they number in all 44,058. The Scheduled 
Castes, however, number 3,04,578, of whom 1,54,713 are males and 
1,49,865 are females. 


Christians: 

Almost all the Indian Christians are converts from the Hindu fold. 
There -are both Catholics and..Protestants. The latter, however, are 
numerically larger and belong to the various denominations such as the 
Christians of the South Indian Church, Lutherans, Indian Christian 
Society, Indian Pentecostal Church of God, Seventh Day Adventists, 
Salvation Army and so on. Almost all the sections of the Christians are 
found in this district, a majority of whom are converts from the so-called 
lower classes of Hindus. The Canadian Baptist Church and the American 
Baptist Church also have considerable following in this district. There 
are well-built churches in this district for both the Protestants and Catho- 
lics. The Catholics are placed under the Bishop of Vijayawada. The 
Christians of this district have taken to a variety of professions, though 
a large number is engaged in the teaching, nursing and preaching profes- 
sions. Even though Christianity does not recognise any caste system, 
nevertheless, the influence of the castes to which they belonged before 
conversion from Hinduism does operate in their general social life, 
particularly in the matter of matrimonial alliances. Converts from the 
same caste tend to group together in such endogamous practices, 


* Shifting cultivation by burning tho forests and oultivating them for a year 
or two until their first fertility is exhausted and then move on to other areas, 
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Maslims : 


The Muslims who are numerically next to Hindus and Christians 
in this district belong mostly to the Sunni sect, though there are some 
Shias also. Generally speaking, the Muslims are not to be found con- 
fined to any particular profession. They are to be found in almost all 
walks of life. The important groups among them are Shaik, Syed, 
Mughal and Pathan. The Shaiks outnumber the others. Dudekulas, 
the cotton-cleaning group, can hardly be distinguished from the Hindus 
in a professional sense. 


Religious Beliefs and Practices: 


The three major religious groups in the district, namely, the Hindu, 
Christian and Muslim, observe the same religious beliefs and practices 
as their fellow believers do all over the country and they are too well- 
known to need any elaborate.description.. Among the Hindus, belief 
in God ranges from the high Upanishadic’concept of one God without 
a second who is both immanent and transcendent, to anthropomorphic 
and even animistic notions. Broadly, however, the masses of Hindus 
believe in a pantheon, the dominating figures of which are Brahma (the 
Creator), Vishnu (the Preserver) and Mahesvara (the Destroyer). Rama 
and Krishna are universally regarded as divine incarnations and are 
easily the most popular personal Gods of the Hindus. Temples dedicated 
to various deities such as Venkatesvara at Dwaraka Thirumala, Kshira 
Ramalingesvara at Palacole, Bhimesvara at Bheemavaram, Lakshma- 
nesvara at Lakshmanesvar, Virabhadra.and Bhavanarayana at Pattisam, 
Ramesvara at Natta Ramesvaram and Kanyaka Paramesvari at Penu- 
gonda are normal centres of religious congregation and worship, though 
there are-no hard and fast rules with regard to specific days of worship 
in the week. However, on important religious fairs and festivals, de- 
votees throng to their temples and offer prayers. The Hindus, unlike 
the Muslims and Christians, do not have a single religious book, though 
they have a body of scriptures which they claim to have been divinely 
revealed. The four Vedas come in this category and whatever other 
type of heterogeneity can be ascribed to the Hindus, ,faith in the Vedas 
binds them together. The Ramayana and the Mahabharata are the 
great religious epics of the Hindus and the Bhagavadgita (the Divine 
Song) which appears in the Bhishma Parva of the Mahabharata is par 
excellence ‘The Book’ of the Hindus. To the masses of the Hindus, 
it is the authentic voice of God. Sankara, Madhva and Ramanuja 
are the three great Acharyas of the Hindu faith, the only point of diffe- 
rence among them being the interpretation each one of them gave of the 
Prasthana Traya. Sankara was the propounder of Advaita (Monism), 
Madhva of Dvaita (Dualism) and Ramanuja of Visishtadvaita (qualified 
Monism). 
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The Christians of the district, like their co-religionists all over the 
world, believe in God as the sole Father of the universe and in Christ, 
His son, as the messenger, who came down to earth to justify the ways 
of God to men. Christ is the Saviour of mankind as he viewed with 
infinite compassion the fallibility of man and redeemed him by shedding 
his own blood on the Cross. The Bible is the Holy Book of the Chris- 
tians and the Sermon on the Mount which is one of the most beautiful 
passages in all religious literature. represents the sumywnwm bonum of 
Christian ethics. 


The Muslims, like other followers of the faith everywhere else, 
believe in Allah the one and only God and in Muhammad the Holy 
Prophet as His messenger. The Quran is their Holy Book, Islam which 
means submission to the divine will, enjoins on all its faithful followers 
five duties which are (1) the recitation of the Kalma (an expression of 
faith in God and the Holy Prophet), (2) the saying of Namaz (prayer) 
five times daily either individually or collectively, preferably in a mosque, 
(3) Roza (fasting in the month of Ramzan), (4) Hajj (pilgrimage) to the 
shrine in Mecca and (5) Zakat (charity in-cash or kind). Many Muslims 
also respect Pirs (saints) and visit their Dargas, particularly on occasions 
of their anniversaries called Urs. There are many such Dargas in this 
district also. 


Manners and Customs: 


Though the external pattern of life of afl the communities is 
becoming increasingly uniform under, the socio-economic stresses of 
modern living, nevertheless, each community has its own particular way 
of life, distinguished by varying manners and customs, Among the 
Hindus, there is a prescribed ceremony for every occasion in a man’s 
life from birth to death, like naming of the child (Namakaranam), first 
tonsure (Kesakhandanam), thread-ceremony (Upanayanam), marriage 
(Vivabam), Grihapravesam (housewarming) and death ceremonies. The 
so-called higher castes among the Hindus such as the Brahmins, Ksha- 
triyas, Vaisyas and some upper classes among the Sudras cremate their 
dead, while some others bury them. The Muslims and Christians 
bury their dead. The Muslims generally take their dead first to the 
mosque where a funeral service called Namaz-e-Janaza is conducted 
and later the dead body is buried with its head placed towards north 
and the face turned to the west in the direction of Mecca. The Chris- 
tians also take their dead to the church for the funeral service before 
burial in the cemetery. The Hindus perform Sraddha or Taddinam 
(death anniversary) for their dead. Pilgrimages to holy shrines is a 
custom common to all the three major religious groups. The Christians 
of the district observe many of the manners and customs inherited from 
their Hindu ancestry. 
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Inter-caste Relations: 


In the years after Independence, a marked change has been brought 
about in the rigidity of castes so far as public life is concerned. In hotels, 
restaurants, temples and other places of public resort, one hardly notices 
any of the old-time exhibitions of caste distinction. On festive occasions 
as well as in social functions, there is free mixing of castes including 
interdining which some years ago was not universal. In both the urban 
and rural areas, inter-caste relations have registered a remarkable degree 
of improvement. Such inter-caste cordiality, far from being restricted 
to public life, is happily spreading, though slowly, in the sphere of private 
and personal life also. 


Social Life: 
Property and Inheritance: 


As a result of the stresses of the socio-economic pattern of modern 
life and recent legislation affecting the pattern of land ownership as well 
as succession to property, the traditional pattern of joint family system, 
so characteristic of Indian life, has been considerably weakened and its 
physical structure is on the decline throughout the district. The aboli- 
tion of zamindaris and the ceiling on land which can be owned by a 
family have also shaken the joint family to its roots. It, however, 
survives in the discharge of filial and family obligations even if the mem- 
bers are scattered by the socio-economic forces of modern times. The 
Hindu Succession Act of 1956 has also led in a few instances in the 
district to the transfer of property through wills. Inheritance among 
Muslims is governed by their Personal Law and among Christians by 
the Indian Succession Act of 1925. 


Marriage and Morals: 


Monogamy is the general pattern among all the major communi- 
ties even where the Personal Law, as in the case of Muslims, for example, 
allows polygamy. Polyandry is practically non-existent in the district. 
Among the Hindus, marriage is a sacrament and its rites are rigidly 
prescribed by custom and tradition, though var‘ations from caste to 
caste or even from family to family within a caste or sub-caste may occur 
in the observance of various folklore ceremonies. A tastefully decorated 
marriage pandal is raised in the bride’s house and the rituals performed 
in the marriage include, among others, (1) an invocation to Vinayaka 
and the family deity, (2) Varapuja, (3) Kanyadanam, (4) Kanyapani- 
grahanam, (5) Mangalasutradharana amidst the recitation of hymns by 
priests, (6) Talambralu, (7) Saptapadi and (8) Grihapravesam. Among 
all the castes there are certain customary restrictions on certain types of 
matrimonial alliance. For instance, Sagotra marriages are strict taboo 
according to custom in spite of the legal sanction given to them by the 
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Hindu Marriage Act of 1955. Sapinda marriages, however, are pro- 
hibited by both custom and law. 


Among the Muslims, however, marriage is a civil contract. The 
Mehr, which is the amount the husband has to pay to the wife as a 
lumpsum, is always fixed before the ceremony take’ place and may be 
paid either immediately or later in life. Marriages are usually negotia- 
ted and settled by the parents of the boy and the girl. Nikha, which is 
the actual marriage ceremony, is performed at the bride’s house by the 
Qazi. He obtains the consent of the bride and the bridegroom through 
two agents after which he reads the Khutba. With that the ceremonial 
part of the marriage is regarded as completed. Adoption of a boy or 
girl has no religious sanction among the Muslims. The Christians of 
the district follow many of the manners and customs associated with the 
Hindus but the actua] marriage ceremony is solemnised in a church by a 
priest. 


The dowry system, which means the demand made by the 
bridegroom’s people from the bride’s parents for the payment of 
money as well as other costly gifts in the shape of land, house, clothes 
and jewels, as a condition precedent to the alliance, is a Hindu institu- 
tion which has now spread to the Muslims and Christians as well. In 
certain communities the ruthlessness of this practice is a nightmare to 
parents who have marriageable daughters.. The passing of the Aboli- 
tion of Dowry Act of 1961 has not made any perceptible impact on this 
social evil, 


Civil marriages, though permissible under the Special Marriage Act 
of 1954, are hardly resorted to by any of the communities. In the nine 
years’ period between 1961 and 1969 the number of such marriages 
solemnised and registered in the district was 34 and 3 respectively. The 
peculiar feature of some of these marriages is that the customary religious 
rites are also gone through besides the statutory registration, Among 
other changes in regard to marriages in all the communities is the clear 
enhancement in the age of marriage for both boys and girls. This 
change, while becoming quite common in the urban areas, is noticeable 
even in the rural areas. In regard to divorce, while it was always per- 
missible for the Muslims and Christians, it was not so for Hindus until 
the passing of the Hindu Marriage Act of 1955. Nevertheless, the pre- 
vailing social climate is against divorce in all the communities, From 
1961 to 1968, the number of divorces granted by the law-courts in the 
district was 44. The number of judicial separations for the same period 
was 91. Christian marriages can be annulled under the Indian Divorce 
Act of 1869. Widow marriage is not generally favoured among the 
Hindus though under the Hindu Widows’ Re-marriage Act of 1856 there 
is no legal bar. It is, however, not uncommon among some of the Sche- 
duled Castes and other backward classes. Muslim Personal Law allows 
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widow marriage but in actual practice such marriages are uncommon. 
Among the Christians also widow marriage is not common although it 
is permitted. 


Status of Women: 

Despite a marked change in the economic status of women, the 
broad picture is that they continue to be dependent on men, as_ most 
women regard marriage and motherhood as their natural career. Ne- 
vertheless, there are many who, from economic necessity or individual 
conviction, seek employment. The professions into which the largest 
number of such women enter are teaching and medicine, though they are 
found in considerable numbers in other professions also. With the 
liberalised laws of inheritance, the economic status of women in the dis- 
trict has definitely improved, With the introduction of universal adult 
suffrage and the special interest the State is taking in the advancement of 
women, there are many women occupying positions of importance in 
public life, including the legislature, local self-governing bodies and 
government service. 


Immoral Traffic: 

Prostitution appears to be rather rife in this district as there have 
been a large number of convictions for the offence of practising prosti- 
tution. The offences under the Suppression of Immoral Traffic in 
Women and Girls Act of 1956; for the period 1961-69 numbered 
1,814. It may, therefore, be inferred that the incidence of prostitution 
in the district is unhappily high. For other.offences like drunkenness and 
gambling, the number of cases registered for the corresponding period 
was 39,417 of which drunkenness accounted for 7,320 and gambling for 
32,097. Prohibition was, however, lifted by the Government from No- 
vember 1969 in this district. 


Home Life : 
Dwellings : 

There were 4,57,470 censtis houses in the district in 1961, of which 
5,84,253 houses were in the rural areas and 73,217 houses in the urban 
areas. Of these, houses used purely for dwelling purposes accounted 
for 84 per cent of the total number of houses. The houses seldom have 
terraced roofs and are generally thatched with palmyra leaves. Tiles 
are common in towns. The walls of houses are generally of mud. In 
the rural parts some of the big houses are usually called ‘ manduva 
illu’? (main house having invariably a hall). 


In the Agency area of Polavaram inhabited by tribal population, the 
construction of residential houses conforms to the material that the tri- 
bals can get from the forests. The houses are made of bamboo with a 
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thatch of grass or palmyra. The houses of the Koyas are rectangu- 
lar and square-shaped with thatched roofs and invariably with wooden 
fencing. The walls are generally raie of split bamboo sometimes 
smeared with mud. The thatched roof is sometimes made of mere 
twigs and leaves. Each house is independent and stable. 


In urban localities, old houses in congested areas are discarded in 
favour of new houses in op2n sites. Residential and business quarters 
are now gatting separated. Th: better houses in the urban and rural 
areas are built on a higher plinth with solid materials like brick, stone 
and mortar. Modern type. of houses with concrete roofs are becoming 
common, Most of these are double-storeyed. Separate bathrooms 
and latrines are generally provided in such houses. The architecture of 
most of the houses is essentially functional. Most of the houses in the 
urban areas are provided with ‘dry’ latrines whereas houses in the rural 
areas are without any. Some of the recent improvements in rural houses 
are better ventilators, improved.cattle-sheds and better drainage. Out- 
side the big towns, houses of two storeys are rare. 


Furniture and Decoration: 


With most of the ordinary people in the urban and rural areas there 
is very little furniture. In middle class homes there may be a few 
wooden cots usually of the folding variety, a table and one or two chairs, 
The more sophisticated people, however, have the appointed furniture 
for each room like sofa sets in the drawing-rooms, dining-table and 
chairs in the dining-hall, easy chairs, garden chairs and the like. In 
some traditional types of houses they have an Uyyala in the main hall. . 
This is an ornamented plank held by chains dropping from the ceiling 
and used for swinging. Wants have also undergone a radical change in 
accordance with the tastes of the time. Motor cars; radios, refrigerators 
are now common necessities even for middle class families. So far as 
decoration is concerned, the Hindus universally use the Rangavalli or 
Muggu in front of their houses. Doors and windows are painted in 
bright colours and on the walls are usually hung the portraits of some 
deities or the paintings of old masters like Ravi Varma and also pictures 
of Gandhi and Nehru. 


Dress and Ornaments: 


Among the Hindus and Christians men commonly sport a dhoti, a 
Kurta and a Kanduva. The younger folk of all communities, however, 
wear pants and slack shirts. It is not uncommon for the senior officer 
of the Government and top business executives to wear western type 
of suit whenever the hot weather of the district relents. The Muslims 
normally wear pyjamasinstead of dhotis and Kurta and the fezcap which, 
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however, is not so common now. The women of all communities in- 
cluding Muslims wear saris and blouses (Ravikalu). Shalwar and 
kameez are also put on by some Muslim women. Purdah is no longer as 
rigidly observed as of old, particularly among the upper class Muslims. 
The working classes have hardly ever observed it. The influence of new 
ideas is now particularly noticeable in dress which is becoming wester- 
nised for practically all communities. This, together with the mode of 
hairdressing. and close-shaving which ‘has come into vogue among men, 
has done away with the distinctive communal hallmarks of appear- 
ance and attire. Regardless of caste or community, all women are fond 
of flowers and ornaments. Hindu women wear the Bottu, the vermilion 
mark on the forehead. Some of the Christian women, particularly the 
Catholics, also put on the Bottu. Among the most treasured orna- 
ments of married Hindu women are the Tali and the Mattelu (silver 
rings on the toes) because these ornaments are the seal and symbol of 
married status and are discarded only in the unfortunate event of wid- 
owhood. Bangles are worn by-the Hindu,-Muslim and Christian women 
alike. Except among the Vaisyas, men do not wear ornaments. Gol- 
den rings and wrist-watches, however, are put on by many men of all 
communities. The proverbial hunger of women for gold and_ silver 
ornaments has not altogether vanished. Light and fashionable designs 
are now generally used instead of the solid heavy jewellery of the past. 


Food: 


In regard to food, rice constitutes the staple diet of all the communi- 
ties. The staple food of the Koyas is, however, jowar. But they also 
eat roots and tubers collected from the forests in different seasons of the 
year. The richer sections eat finer rice whereas the poorer folk eat 
coarser variety, Except the Brahmins and the Vaisyas, a great majority 
of others are non-vegetarians, mutton being the commonest type of meat. 
The Hindus eschew meat on certain days in the week as well as on reli- 
gious occasions. A kind of hot mango pickle (Avakaya) is most popu- 
lar among all classes of people in the district and each family telieves in 
its own unique brand of excellence in this regard, although other pickles 
like lime, Usiri and tamarind are also in evidence. The vegetarian diet 
consists mostly of rice, dhal, vegetables, curds and milk. The non- 
vegetarian dishes include meat, fish and eggs. For poorer classes these 
dishes are luxuries to be had only on special occasions. Coffee or tea is 

_the universal morning beverage. Iddli, Dosa and Vada are popular 
snacks. All the communities, both men and women, occasionally 
chew Pan. Smoking is a wide-spread habit in the district and extends 
to rural women also. 


Festivals: 


Each religious community has its major festivals and it is not un- 
¢ommon for one community to share in the gaicty and happiness of 
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another community on such occasions. The Muslims, for instance. 
greet their Hindu and Christian compatriots on occasions like Dasara, 
Dipavali and Christmas, and similarly the Hindus reciprocate such 
greetings on Muslim and Christian festivals. The major festivals of 
the Hindus are Ugadi, Dasara, Dipavali and Sankranti. Ugadi is the 
Telugu New Year’s Day of the Telugu speaking people usually occurring 
in March-April (Chaitra Suddha Padyami). Apart from the feasting com- 
mon to all festivals, Ugadi is distinguished by the reading of significant 
passages from the New Year’s Panchangam (Almanac). Dasara is a 
national festival and is observed by the Hindus of this district also for 
ten days, the celebrations rcaching a climax on Vijayadasami. This fes- 
tival usually figures in September-October. In many places in the dis- 
trict, fairs are held on this day and colourful processions of temple deities 
are taken out. Dipavali usually falls in November and is the well-known 
festival of lights celebrated throughout the. country. New clothes 
are Wora on this day and the new Son-in-law of the house is invited as 
the chicf guest, feasted and given_presents. For the Vaisyas and other 
businessmen, Dipavali marks the beginning of the new business year. 
Lakshmi is the Goddess Worshipped on this occasion. Sankranti is 
the harvest festival of the Hindus and is observed for three days in 
January When the harvest is brought in. ‘Children come in for specia! 
attention during this festival as Regu berries and coins are showered over 
their heads. The cattle also are decorated and taken out to the accom- 
paniment of drums and Nadasvaram music. Apart from these major 
festivals, there are many others like Sriramanavami, Krishna Janmash- 
tami (Sri Jayanti), Vinayaka Chaviti and Mahasivaratri to mention 
only a few. Kamadahanam known popularly as Kamuni Panduga 
is celebrated in (February-March) towns and villages by all the Hindus. 
Vasautam (Sprinkling of coloured waters) is played Witha gay abandon. 


Koyus also observe a few festivals. Once a year a feast similar to 
the Well-known Chaitra Parvam in Visakhapatnam district is celebrated. 
This is called Bhudevi Panduga. OnthiS occasion, al] men go out into 
the forest and beat for game. Koyas and Konda Reddis observe harvest 
festival also. Dancing forms an important part in all these feasts and 
also at marriages. The men put on head-dresses of straw into Which 
buffalo horns are Stuck and dance with a kind of chant. 


The major Muslim festivals are Bakrid and Id-ul-fitr. Bakrid 
also knoWn as Idu‘z-Zuha is celebrated on the 10th of the last month of 
the Hijra year When goats and rams are sacrificed and the meat 
distributed. Id-ul-fitr is celebrated after a month of fasting and prayers 
during Ramzan whichis the most sacred month for the Muslims. 
Other important occasions in the ycar are Shab-e-barat (All Souls’ 
Day), Bara Wafat (the day of the Holy Prophet’s death) and Muhar- 
ram (the month inwWhich Imam Husain Was martyred). For the 
Christians the major festivals,aSin other parts of the World, are 
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Christmas (the birth day of Christ), Good Friday, Easter (the day of 
Resurrection), New Year’s Day and Ash Wednesday. All Souls’ Day 
and Harvest festival ate some of the important occasions of festivity in 
the year. An annual feast held between Feb ruary and April by the Catho- 
licsis a popular festival. Jataras and fairs are also held in all parts 
of the district. These are annual occasions got up in reverence to a 
local God or Goddess. For a detailed list of fairs and festivals in 
this district readers may refer to the West Godavari District Census 
Handbook of 1961. National festivals like the Independence Day, Re- 
public Day and the birthday of Gandhiji are utilised for arranging public 
lectures, variety entertainments and sports events. 


Amusements and Games: 


By far the most popular source of entertainment in the district is 
the cinema. A town is incomplete without a cinema house and what 
are called touring talkies cater to the needs of the villages in this regard. 
Next to Telugu, Hindi and English pictures are widely exhibited, parti- 
cularly in the towns. The number of cinema houses in the district is 49, 
of which Eluru city has Seven. Even though the traditional stage has 
been greatly eclipsed by the ubiquitous cinema, nevertheless, plays deal- 
ing With mythological themes from the Ramayana and the Mahabharata 
are greatly enjoyed and appreciated. The Harikatha is another popvu- 
lar art and provides enjoyment and edification particularly to the elderly 
and devoutly inclined. Circuses also appear to be popular, judged by the 
frequency of their visits to the towns and the large numbers they draw 
for weeks on end. Vidhinatakam) or street drama, in which the charac- 
ters sing and dance throughout the night, is another traditional art 
which has retained its popularity. The- Burrakatha which is a ballad 
sung by a minstrel to the tune of a single-stringed Tambura and the 
rhythmic sounds of a tiny drum grips both the urban and the rural people 
so wonderfully that its popular appeal has been made use of by the Go- 
vernment to spread the meaning and message of the plans and also by the 
political parties to spread their ideologies. Even school boys are tur- 
ning out to be excellent amateurs in this regard. There are also a num- 
ber of rural dances and games of which Kolatam by girls is a popular 
dance. Among the classical arts, confined Jargely to urban life, are Kar- 
natic music, Bharatanatyam and Kuchipudi styles of dance. The musi- 
cal instruments largely in use are the violin, flute, Veena, and Mridangam. 
The Lambada dance and the hand-clapping dance are very popular in 
the rural areas. The most popular Koya dancing is known as the bison- 
horn dance. The dancers wearing headgear decorated with peacock 
feathers and the horns of wild bison, carry a large cylindrical drum 
each and while dancing they imitate the movements of fighting bisons. 
In some places pigeon flying is a popular pastime. 
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Among the games played in the district,football, hockey, badminton, 
volley-ball, shuttlecock, base-ball, basketball, kho-kho and: other games 
of national and international currency are generally played in schools 
and colleges. A number of indigenous sports and games,of which wrestling 
and Kabaddi are very important, are also being revived on a large 
scale. The radio also has come to stay in the district as a source of 
education, information and entertainment. In places where important 
public offices are located, there are recreation clubs. 


Impact of New Forces: 


While discussing the state of the joint family system earlier in this 
chapter, we had occasion to refer to the impact of agrarian changes on 
social life. The structure of society has undergone a significant change 
in the past few years, With the abolition of the zamindaris and the 
tiller of the soil becoming its owner, an almost revolutionary change in 
the class structure of the district has;come about. This process has been 
greatly strengthened and accelerated by political changes, particularly 
universal adult suffrage which has armed the common man with the vote, 
There is today in the district an acceptance of social equality and the 
sharing of opportunities which has somewhat eased village tensions and 
has emphasised the need of peaceful living. The zamindars also have 
largely disappeared as a class and tended to take to other professions 
and trades. The loosening of the caste system (with its rigid notions of 
high and low) has also greatly added to the transformation of a feudal 
and ascriptive society into a more egalitarian structure. 


CHAPTER IV 


AGRICULTURE AND IRRIGATION 


Land Reclamation and Utilisation: 


From the table presented at Annexure 15, it can be seen that out of 
a total geographical area of 7,79,535 hectares as much as 52.6 per cent 
is cultivated. The uncultivated area comprises forests (11.3 per cent), 
barren and uncultivable land (7.5 per cent), land put to non-agricul- 
tural uses (11.5 per cent), permanent pastures and other grazing 
lands (2.8 per cent), land under miscellaneous trees (1.1 per cent), 
cultivable waste (6.2 per cent), current fallows (4.9 per cent), 
and other fallows.(2.1 per cent). Out of a total extent of 
48,527 hectares of cultivable waste land in the district, the 
taluks of Chintalapudi, Eluru (Ellore), Polavaram and Narsapur account 
for as many as 37,881 hectares, Chintalapudi leading with 13,506 
hectares and Kovvur coming last=with 850 hectares. The principal 
difficulty in the reclamation.and utilisation-of all these lands is the lack 
of irrigation facilities. Undera master plan for the exploitation of the 
irrigation potential of the district most of these lands will be reclaimed 
and utilised for irrigation. The table at Annexure 16 gives the progress 
of land utilisation in the district during the past ten years from 1957-58. 


Irrigation: 


The undulating character of the terrain of the district lends itself 
favourably to irrigation from canals, tanks, wells and streams. The 
chief sources of irrigation in the district are canals from the Godavari 
and the Krishna rivers, open head channels from minor rivers like 
Tammileru, Yerrakalva, Juleru, Byneru, Ramileru and Gunderu 
besides a good number of tanks and wells. As wells are found to be 
works of great utility, the policy of the Government was all along to 
encourage the construction of wells by granting loans and other 
inducements to private individuals. Sometimes, direct irrigation by 
baling from the streams is also resorted to by the ryots. The sources 
of irrigation consist of 335 Government canals, 8 private canals, 1,717 
tanks, 2,055 tube-wells and 6,773 other wells as at the end of 1966-67. 
The sources of irrigation commanding an ayacut of 81 hectares and 
above are under the charge of Public Works Department, while the 
minor irrigation tanks with ayacut below 81 hectares are managed by 
the Zilla Parishad and Panchayat Samithis. Of the total geographical 
area of 7,79,535 hectares of the district, an extent of 4,09,966 hectares 
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was cultivated during 1966-67, The area under irrigation during the 
same year was 3,00,488 hectares, of which 2,23,221 hectares were irri- 
gated by Government canals, 68 hectares by private canals, 42,190 
hectares by tanks, 19,804 hectares by tube-wells, 6,842 hectares by other 
wells and 8,363 hectares under other sources like springs. The number 
of sources of irrigation and the net area irrigated according to different 
sources, taluk-by-taluk, arc presented in Annexure 17 and 18 respec- 
tively. The percentage proportion of the area cultivated and irrigated 
in respect of each taluk is indicated in Annexure 19. 


There are quite a good number of large tanks commanding ayacut 
of over 202 hectares. The ayacut and other details pertaining to these 
tanks are given in Annexure 20. The Public Works Department, since 
its establishment, restored many of the tanks for developing the irri- 
gation potential in the district. An intensive drive for the development 
of irrigation was, however, started with the-introduction of the ‘Grow 
More Food Campaign’ in 1943. It gained further momentum with the 
implementation of the plan schemes during the first three Five Year 
Plans and thereafter, when a good number of irrigation sources were 
repaired and restored and also new ones constructed. About 22 minor 
irrigation schemes were completed in this district during the period from 
1956 to 1970 serving an additional ayacut of about 6,880 hectares. - 
Of them, the most important works are (1) remodelling of Bandakattu 
channel system, (2) the Gopalapuram scheme, (3) Pendyala Pumping 
scheme, (4) Kanuru scheme, (5) extension of irrigation facilities to the 
western and eastern blocks of the Yenamadurru (Enamadurru) drain 
and (6) construction of a combinedlock,and regulator at 38 kilometres 
across the Gosthanadi drain and Velpur Canal, a bed regulator 
across the Yerrakalva near Lakkavaram and an anicut across the Pedda- 
vagu near Kuntala. Further, quite a good number of minor irrigation 
schemes have been under execution to improve the irrigation potential 
of the district. 


Other Projects: 


The Godavari Anicut and Delta System : 


The river Godavari divides itself near Dowlaiswaram (Dhow- 
Jaiswaram) into two branches, namely, the Gautami Godavari and the 
Vasista Godavari and its delta forms lower down this point. These 
two arms of the river divide the delta into three parts, the total extent 
of which is about 5,198 sq. kilometres. The central portion lying 
between them is known as the central delta, while the eastern and the 
western portions lying to the east and west of them are known as the 
eastern and western deltas respectively. The western delta lies entirely 
tn this district. 
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The question of irrigating the delta area from a weir in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dowlaiswaram was mooted at the end of the eighteenth 
century A.D., but it needed the spur of a famine to stir the Government 
to action. The period from A.D. 1832 to A.D. 1841 was calamitous, 
containing four famine years and three of shortage. As a result of the 
worst conditions during this period, Sir Arthur Cotton, then Major 
Cotton, was directed in A.D. 1844 to prepare a scheme. He recommen- 
ded the construction of an anicut across the river Godavari at an esti- 
mated cost of £. 1,65,000 and it was sanctioned by the Court of Direc- 
tors in December 1846, while the construction was taken up in the 
following year. The width of the Godavari river at Dowlaiswaram 
is about 4 miles (6.4 kilometres), but the two main branches are sub- 
divided by smail islands permitting the work to be carried out in four 
sections with four weirs connected by embankments. The four sections 
of the anicut are fitted with 3 feet (0.91 metres) high falling shutters. 
The total length of all the four sections of the anicut is 11,849 feet (3,611 
metres). Altogether, the Dowlaiswaram-. headworks comprised 2} 
miles (3.6 kilometres) of weir, 14 miles (2.4 kilometres) of embankment, 
three sets of under sluices and thrée canal heads leading to the eastern, 
central and western delta systems respectively. The anicut was com- 
pleted in A.D. 1852 and the excavation of canals and construction of 
masonry structures were completed between A.D. 1850 and A.D. 1874. 
In those days, the construction of the anicut was indubitably a great 
.achievement and a notable landmark in the history of irrigation in 
India, demonstrating, as it did, the possibility of harnessing for man’s 
use the greatest and most formidable rivers. The canals, which drew 
their supply from the Godavari river; have converted the delta area into 
one vast expanse of paddy fields where failure of crops for want of water 
is unknown. 


The western section of the delta, generally known as the Godavari 
western division, comprises the area lying on the right of the _ river, 
bounded by the Vasista arm on the east, the Bay of Bengal and the Up- 
puteru on the south, the Upputeru and the Kolleru Lake on the west, 
and the Eluru and the Main canals on the north. The Main Canal, 
which takes off from the river on the right side from the Vijjeswaram 
Lock and head sluice, serves both the irrigation and navigation needs 
through various canals, channels and distributaries. Irrigation in this 
division is carried on through a network of canals, namely, the Main 
Canal, the Eluru Canal, the Kakaraparru Canal, the Narsapur Canal, 
the Bank Canal, the Attili Canal, the Junction Canal, the Gosthanadi 
and Velpur Canal, the Venkaiah and Weyyeru Canal, and the Undi 
Canal. The total length of these canals is about 368 kilometres, 
while the area cultivated is about 1,95,615 hectares. 


The Main Canal branches off into the Pamulakalva, which falls 
into Rallamadugu, an upland stream. The Rallamadugu joins the 
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Apparao Channel and their combined waters rejoin the Main Canal 
lower down at the 6th kilometre. The Main Canal running southwards 
takes an acute bend towards the west at the 9th kilometre and flows 
for a distance of 76.8 kilometres almost parallel to the South Central 
Railway (Vijayawada-Waltair) until it merges with the Eluru Canal 
from the Krishna Barrage at Eluru Lock. 


The Fluru Canal, below the head of the Junction Canal, is a contour 
canal having its major portion of ayacut on the left side. A few low 
lying patches have also been brought under irrigation on the right side 
in between the railway line and the canal. There are four escapes to 
dispose off the upland drain in rainy season. In addition to these 
escapes, there are ten tunnels, ten outlets and thirteen inlets throughout 
the length of the canal, There are several sluices and branch channels 
to serve the entire ayacut under it. The length of the Eluru Canal 
is over 64 kilometres, irrigating an ayacut of about 24,483 hectares. 


The Kakaraparru Canal.takes off its.course with an open head on 
the left side of the Main Canal-at the 9.6 kilometre and passes through 
the Kakaraparru Lock and regulator at the 11.6 kilometre and flows 
down to Peravali Lock at the 25.6 kilometre where from it is known 
as the Narsapur Canal. The Kakaraparru Canal traverses over 16 
kilometres and irrigates an ayacut of over 14,164 hectares. 


The Narsapur Canal takes off its course from the Peravali Lock 
and traverses over 48 kilometres, passing through the locks of Itempudi, 
Maruter (Maruteru), Kavitam, Palacole (Palakollu) and Mogalthur 
(Mogalturu) before joining the-Upputeru, a salt creek. It serves an 
ayacut of about 35,612 hectares. There is also a lock on its left 
bank at Narsapur opening a way into the Vasista river and serving as a 
navigable channel to the Godavari central delta through Sakhinetipalle 
Lock at the other end. 


The Bank Canal, with an open head, takes off its course from the 
Kakaraparru Canal at about 23.2 kilometre on the left side and runs 
almost purallel to the right flood bank of the Vasista river. It passes 
through the locks of Sidhantam (Siddhantam), Koderu and Lakshmi- 
palem and finally joins the Vasista river. Its total course is about 40 
kilometres, irrigating about 15,378 hectares. This canal also serves as 
a navigable channel to the Godavari central delta through Sakhi- 
netipalle Lock at the other end. 


The Gosthanadi and the Velpur Canal takes off its course from the 
Kakaraparru Canal just above the Kakaraparru regulator with the 
Gosthanadi Lock at its head. The canal traverses about 54.4 kilometres 
passing through the locks of Somaraju - !lindraparru, Mamuduru, 
Vissakoderu and Bheemavaram (Bhimavaram). It serves an ayacut of 
about 25,495 hectares. 
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The Attili Canal takes off its course from the Eluru Canal at the 
10.5 kilometre on the left side. It traverses over 25.6 kilometres 
passing through the locks of Godicherla and Gummampadu and ends 
in the Manchili Channel, 1.6 kilometres below the Gummampadu 
Lock. Jt serves an ayacut of about 17,401 hectares. 


The Junction Canal takes off its course from the Eluru Canal at 
the 15.6 kilometre with an open head and after traversing about 4.8 
kilometres, it joins the Venkaiah and Weyyeru Canal below the 
Muddapuram double lock. The Muddapuram lock serves as a navi- 
gable link between the Eluru Canal and the Venkaiah and Weyyeru 
Canal, and also maintains the required water-level for servicing the high 
level lands on either side of the canal. The ayacut served by this canal 
is about 10,117 hectares. 


The Venkaiah and Weyyeru_Canal, which starts at Duvva head 
sluice, flows down the locks of Parimella~ and Elurupadu and empties 
itself into the Upputeru. The Chettipeta weir situated at the 9°8 kilo- 
metre on the right side of the Eluru Canal is the main supply source to 
the Venkaiah and Weyyeru Canal. ‘system. The weir channel leading 
from Chettipeta weir joins the Yerrakalva, just above the Nandamur 
aqueduct at the 12.8 kilometre of the Eluru Canal. The discharge of 
the Chettipeta weir and the waters of the-Yerrakalva put together pass 
through the vents of the Nandamur aqueduct and flows up to Duvva, 
where a head sluice for the Venkaiah and Weyyeru Canal was cons- 
tructed to regulate its supplies. The canal traverses about 72 kilo- 
metres and irrigates over 25,091 hectares. 


The Undi Canal takes off its course from the left bank of the 
Venkaiah and Weyyeru Canal below the ChilakampaduLock and passes 
through the Yendagandi Lock. It ends in a tail-end escape after tra- 
versing about 32 kilometres and irrigating an ayacut of 27,923 hectares, 


Thus, the distribution of water for irrigation is done through 
various canals, channels and distributaries. For this purpose the whole 
delta is divided into four sub-divisions and kept under the control of 
four Assistant Engineers. Further, each subdivision is divided into 
five sections and each section is managed by Section Officer. The supply 
drawn from the Vijjeswaram head sluice is distributed to all the main 
canals through the head locks by the Executive Engineer proportionate 
to the ayacut under each. The Assistant Engineers will arrange to send 
down the proportionate supplies through channels and the Section 
Officers distribute the same to all the distributaries according to their 
ayacut. The canals in the delta area are kept open throughout the 
year except in the month of May, when the Vijjeswaram head sluice is 
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closed and repairs are carried out to canals and their masonry struc- 
tures. During the second crop season, water is supplied on external 
and internal turns due to limited quantity of water in the river. 


Krrigation Potential: 


The irrigation potential of the district will be considerably enriched 
with the completion of (1) the Tammileru Reservoir Scheme, (2) the 
second phase of the Nagarjunasagar Project and (3) the other drainage 
and minor irrigation schemes now under execution. A master plan is 
also under preparation by the State Public Works Department assessing 
the total water potential available besides existing utilisation under the 
scheme in operation and those sanctioned. The plan envisages further 
exploitation of the river waters in various streams and tanks in the 
district. The recent recurrence of drought conditions in this as well as 
many other districts of the State has made the Government think of a 
scheme for tapping underground water. Consequently, a Ground 
Water Division was created with headquarters at Eluru for the imple- 
mentation of a pilot scheme. 


Soil Erosion: 


The problem of soil erosion in this district is mostly confined to an 
extent of about 1.05 lakh hectares in the upland taluks of Chintala- 
pudi, Polavaram and parts of Eluru, Kovvur and Tadepalligudem 
(Tadepallegudem). The problem attracted the attention of the Go- 
vernment by about 1940 and since then preventive measures were being 
implemented from time to time, The remedial measures adopted to 
prevent or reduce surface run off consist of contour bunding, contour 
trenching, gully reclaiming, terracing, regulated forestry, controlled 
grazing, revegetation, selective weeding, cover cropping, crop rotation 
and strip cropping. Further, steps are also taken to clothe the land 
with natural vegetation and preserve its growth. In the year 1955, a 
Soil Conservation Demonstration Scheme was taken up in Dondapudi 
village of Polavaram taluk with the object of educating the ryots in 
soil conservation methods. The scheme was implemented at a cost 
of Rs. 10 lakhs and an extent of 61 hectares was covered by graded bunds 
with disposal drains. Further, a soil conservation survey was conducted 
during the period from 1965 to 1967 in the catchment areas of the 
Tammileru and the Budameru (Budimeru), covering the districts of 
West Godavari and Krishna. According to the survey, it was proposed 
to take up bunding work in 70,011 hectares, gully control works in 
about 647 hectares and afforestation in 162 hectares in both the districts 
at an estimated cost of Rs. 115.20 lakhs. The proposals have been 
under consideration of the Government. 


Agriculture including Horticultare: 
Soil Suitability: 

The soils of the district are broadly classified into red sandy loams, 
sandy clay loams, clays, alluvial, delta alluviums and arenacious. The 
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red sandy loams and sandy clay loams are found in the taluks of Chin- 
talapudi, Eluru and Polavaram. Deep clays are found in parts of 
Bheemavaram, Eluru and Tadepalligudem taluks. Alluvial and delta 
alluvium soils are found alongside the river Godavari, particularly 
in the taluks of Kovvur, Tanuku and Narsapur, and in parts of Pola- 
varam, Bheemavaram, Tadepalligudem and Eluru. A small belt of 
arenacious soil is found along the seacoast in Narsapur taluk. 


The red sandy loams and sandy clay loams lay mostly under 
quartzitic gravel and the clay content increases with depth. These 
soils have conditions of good drainage and permeability, and are, 
therefore, highly suitable for growing a variety of crops including or- 
chards with the provision of irrigation facilities and application of ade- 
quate amounts of chemical fertilisers. The clay soils are mildly 
alkaline and usually low in soluble salts. The subsoils are most sticky 
and highly plastic throughout the-year, The areas of this soil are very 
flat in most cases with little-scope for surfacial and sub-surfacial drai- 
nage facilities. As permeability and drainage capacity of these soils 
are rather poor, the salt received through subsoil seep gets impregnated 
into the soil as summer advances causing evaporation. Some effective 
drainage facilities and application of green manures will help to loosen 
the heavy clay soil and increase its permeability. Further, the appli- 
cation of single superphosphate containing gypsum and acid forming 
nitrozenous fertility like ammonium sulphate and urea are recommen- 
ded to get increased yields on these soils. This soil is highly suitable 
for the cultivation of paddy and other irrigated crops. The alluvial 
and delta alluvium soils are highly fertile. These soils are very deep 
and are generally affected by salinity and high watertable. Provision 
of drainage and systematic application of green manures in combi- 
nation with acid forming fertilisers like ammonium sulphate and urea, 
and superphosphate containing gypsum will step up the production of 
crops. These soils are highly suitable for the cultivation of paddy, 
sugarcane and banana, 


Major and Subsidiary Crops: 


There are two main cropping seasons in the district, namely, 
Kharif from May to December and Rabi from December to April. 
The Kharif and Rabi seasons are locally known as Sdruva and Daluva 
respectively in this district. The Kharif is the most important season 
for both wet and dry crops, as they are cultivated throughout the dis- 
trict during this period. Growing of two short duration varieties of 
paddy in the first season (Saruva), where generally one crop was hi- 
therto grown, is being popularised in recent years. The district is, 
divided into two natural divisions, viz., the upland area consisting of 
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the taluks of Chintalapudi, Polavaram and the northern portions of 
Eluru, Tadepalligudem and Kovvur taluks, and the delta area con- 
sisting of the taluks of Tanuku, Bheemavaram, Narsapur and the sou- 
thern portions of Eluru, Tadepalligudem and Kovvur. There is a 
striking contrast in between the upland and the delta areas. The divi- 
ding line runs from Vijayawada along the Eluru Canal to the Godavari 
anicut. 


The upland area mostly depends on rains, small rainfed tanks and 
bore-wells for its cultivation, while the delta portion is a lowlying tract 
served with a network of channels from the Godavari and Krishna 
rivers. Country plough is the most important implement used for til- 
lage in the district. Puddling is a general practice adopted in wet 
areas. In areas where the receipt of water is delayed or inadequate, 
the lands are ploughed dry taking advantage of the early monsoon in 
the main crop season. The use of tractor or the bullock-drawn universal 
autoframe with cultivators is..quite common for dry ploughing. The 
preliminary preparation of soils for Kharif crop takes place in the 
months of June and July after the receipt of first showers of south-west 
monsoon and that of Rabi during December and January after the 
commencement of the north-east monsoon. Paddy is generally raised 
by first growing nurseries and then by transplanting in the fields after 
four or six weeks. Before planting is done, the main field is puddled 
three or four times. Green leaf, farmyard manure, compost or Pati- 
mannu is used as basal dressing. One may see the fields evergreen in 
these parts under canal irrigation. Deep water paddy, which stands 
against stagnation of water to a good depth, is usually cultivated on 
the borders of the Kolleru (Colair) Lake and also to some extent in 
its basin. The lake gets filled in August-September and the water 
recedes by December. M. T. U. 1] and P. L. A. 1 to 4 strains of paddy 
are sown in the foreshore with the advent of rains. The crop grows 
well by the time the lake gets filled and thereafter the growth keeps 
pace with the rising water-level. The cultivators go to the fields in 
boats and harvest the earheads. Paddy is the major crop in all the 
taluks except in Chintalapudi and Polavaram where Sajja is grown 
abundantly. Sugarcane is another important wet crop raised parti- 
cularly in the taluks of Tanuku, Kovvur and Narsapur. Seedlings are 
also raised in respect of chillies, tobacco and vegetables and then trans- 
planted in the fields. In general, wet nurseries are raised in the delta 
area both in the first and second crop seasons. In the uplands, tail- 
end areas and light soil regions, seedbeds are raised under semi-dry 
conditions. The seedbeds are heavily manured with cattle manure, 
or compost, or penned with cattle or sheep. The seedlings raised 
under semi-dry system grow slow but establish quicker than the wet 
nursery seedlings on transplantation, Ragi, Sajja and sometimes 
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jowar are also transplanted like paddy and grown under light irriga- 
tion. The other dry crops like jowar, Korra, groundnut, gingelly and 
pulses are, however, directly sown in the main field. After the commen- 
cement of the monsoon, the seed is usually dropped by hand in shallow 
furrows made by wooden plough or Gorru and covered by running 
a wooden plank. Inter-cultivation, thinning and weeding are attended 
to in the case of rainfed crops like ragi, Sajja, Jonna, gingelly and 
groundnut with the help of hand-operated implements or by hand 
unaided, In wet lands, where line planting of paddy is followed, 
Japanese push-hoes are used for weeding, while in others it is attended 
to by manual labour. The principal crops cultivated in the district 
are paddy, jowar, ragi, bajra, pulses, sugarcane, gingelly, groundnut, 
chillies, tamarind, mangoes, coconut, tobacco and betel. Of the total 
cropped area in the district, the food crops occupy 87.6 per cent and 
the non-food crops 12.4 per cent. Of the principal crops, paddy occu- 
pies 68.5 per cent, jowar 2.0, bajra 0.3, ragi 0.3, pulses 4.7, sugarcane 4,0, 
chillies 0.9, tamarind 0.4, mangoes 3.4, gingelly 4.6, groundnut 1.8, 
coconut 0.8, tobacco 2.4, and betel 0:1) °The district has a distinct 
place in the State in regard to the cultivation of paddy, sugarcane and 
tobacco. The actual area under different crops in each of the taluks 
and the proportionate percentage of the cropped area in each 
taluk as in 1966-67, are presented in Annexures 21 and 22. Annexure 
23 presents the total out-turn of the principal crops in the district 
during the past ten years from 1957-58, 


Crop Rotations: 


In regard to crop rotations, no;crop other than paddy is grown 
generally in the same land in two or more successive seasons. In wet 
lands, particularly in the taluks of Narsapur and Tanuku, sugarcane 
and banana are rotated with paddy. In recent years, the cultivation 
of irrigated dry crops like jowar, ragi, bajra, groundnut and gingelly 
in rice fallows is advocated by the Department of Agriculture and the 
ryots are gradually adopting these rotations. In dry lands, the cereal 
and millet crops are rotated with pulses, vegetables, groundnut and 
gingelly. 


Mixed Cropping: 

The practice of mixed cropping is limited to dry crops. Ground- 
nut is grown mixed with gingelly or redgram or cotton or jowar. 
Vegetables are grown mixed with banana in its early stages. Chillies 
are grown mixed with turmeric. 

Changes in the Area under Crops: 


The cropped area ia the district, together with its percentage dis- 
tribution among the principal crops during the past ten years froma 
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1957-58, is given at Annexure 24. It may be seen from the table that 
there has been a gradual increase in the percentage of the area under 
sugarcane, banana, mangoes, groundnut and gingelly, while there has 
been a decrease in the percentage of the area under paddy, jowar, bajra 
chillies and pulses. The percentage of the area under ragi, castor and 
tobacco remained almost constant during this period, 


Progress of Scientific Agriculture: 


The indigenous agricultural implements in the district are well 
adapted ta local conditions. They are within the capacity of the dra- 
ught oxen, comparatively inexpensive, light and portable, easily re- 
paired and made of materials locally available. However, there is 
great scope for improvement in these implements according to modern 
concepts of soil science and also for bettér efficiency in agricultural 
operations. The most important and extensively used of these are 
(1) the country plough, (2) the blade harrow or Guntaka and (3) the 
Gorru, The development of agro-engineering has, however, led to 
the introduction and popularisation of many labour-saving agricul- 
tural implements. The advantages of ‘these implements are brought 
to the notice of cultivators by the Department of Agriculture through 
demonstrations. The cultivators. are also given financial assistance 
by way of loans to purchase these implements. Among the improved 
implements now in use in the district, the most important are iron 
ploughs of various makes like’ those of Meston, Konkan, Monsoon, 
Mouldboard and Victory. These iron ploughs are mostly used in 
light soils. A few other improved. implements like ‘H. M. Guntakas’ 
and Japanese push-hoes for inter-cultivation, water lifts like electric 
motors and oil-engine pumpsets, roll-easy mhote wheels and Archi- 
medean screws for lift irrigation, buck scrapers for levelling the dry 
areas, bund formers for forming bunds and puddlers and disc harrows 
for puddling in wet land have also come into use. Besides these, tra- 
ctors, which are useful for multifarious activities, have become very 
popular in the district. The Andhra Pradesh State Agro-Industries 
Corporation Limited, recently set up, has been hiring out tractors and 
bulldozers for land reclamation, deep ploughing and also undertaking 
boring work of tube-wells to bring more and more land under culti- 
vation. The Agricultural Implements Workshop at Tadepalligudem 
supplies tractors for puddling and tilling operations on hire and also 
improved agricultural implements on payment of cash to the needy 
ryots. 


Seeds: 


Production and distribution of improved strains of seeds are the 
most important activities of the Department of Agriculture. The 
most important of the improved varieties of strains now under spread 
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in the district are 5S. L.O 13, 16 and 19, M. T. U. 3, 10, 17 and 20, 
G. E. B. 24, B. A. M. 3, P. L. A. 1,2, 3 and 4, C.0.29, C. H. 45, 
T. N. 1,1. R. 8, Hamsa, Jaya and Padma of paddy; C.S.H.1, 
and 2 of jowar; Deccan hybrid and Ganga 3 of maize ; H. B. 1975 
of bajra; C.0.419, 449, 527,997 and 62175 of sugarcane; Karpura 
Chakkarakeli, Tella Chakkarakeli, Amrutapani, Bontha, Batheesa and 
Enugubontha of banana; G. 2, 3 and 4 of chillies; H. S’.9, Delcrest 
and Virginia Gold of tobacco; T. M. V. 2 and Asiriya Muvitunde of 
groundnut; Godavari tall variety, Chennangi and Ganga Bondam of 
coconut, and P. 216 F and Krishna of cotton. The procedure gene- 
rally adopted for multiplication and distribution of improved seed is 
to obtain recurring supplies of nucleus seed from agricultural research 
stations and multiply the same in two stages, once on the State seed 
farms and again on the holdings of ryots who are known as ‘registered 
growers’. The seeds procured from the ‘registered growers’ are relea- 
sed for general distribution under the ‘‘Grow More Food Campaign” 
started in 1943, Since 1957-58, a scheme for the establishment of a 
seed farm and construction of a seed store'in each Block was imple- 
mented in the district on a phased programme. Owing to the uneco- 
nomical size of these farms, it was, however, decided in 1962-63 to have 
fewer but larger farms in the State. Accordingly, the number of seed 
farms in the district was reduced to five without, however, affecting 
the pace or quantum of either seed multiplication or distribution pro- 
gramme in the district. These five farms, are located one each at 
Kovvali, Undi, Venkataramannagudem. (Venkata Ramannagudem), 
Buttayagudem and Gopannapalem. Altogether, these farms cover an 
extent of 76 hectares of wet land, 20 hectares of irrigable dry and 92 
hectares of dry land. The seed requirements of the cultivators in this 
district are largely met from these farms, the ‘registered growers’ and 
sometimes from neighbouring districts like East Godavari and Krishna. 


Manures: 


The use of organic manure like farmyard manure, Patimannu, 
tank silt, pig manure and sheep manure is well-known to every ryot in 
the district. Farmyard manure, considered to be very valuable, is 
prepared from the farm wastes and the sweepings of the farmsteads, 
by preserving them in a corner of the farm. It is used for all the prin- 
cipal crops like paddy, bajra, ragi, groundnut, gingelly, chillies and 
vegetables. Compost is also used as manure. It is prepared from the 
farm wastes, sweepings, household wastes, street wastes and cow dung. 
Compost prepared by the municipalities and the major Panchayats 
has also been sold to ryots as manure. The organic manures are 
generally applied prior to the commencement of the preparatory cul- 
tivation and mostly to wet lands. 
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Green Manure: 


Green manuring is the most important practice widely followed 
by the cultivators in wet land tracts. The ryots also grow green-leaf- 
yielding plants like sunn-hemp, Daincha, Pillipesara, wild-indigo, Vem- 
pali, glyricidia and pongamia. These crops are ploughed in situ as 
manure. Some of the cultivators in the taluks of Eluru, Chintalapudi 
and Polavaram use green leaves obtained from the near by forests as 
manure. 


Oilcakes: 


Groundnut and castor oilcakes are also applied as manure in 
accordance with the manurial schedules prescribed by the Department 
of Agriculture. They are used mainly for paddy and sugarcane crops 
under conditions of assured water-supply. 


Chemical Fertilisers: 


The chemical fertilisers’ mainly used in this district are ammon- 
ium sulphate, ammonium sulphate nitrate, mono-ammonium phos- 
phate, calcium ammonium nitrate, urea, bonemeal, superphosphate 
and muriate of potash. These chemical fertilisers are applied gener- 
ally as basal dressing in respect of dry crops, at the time of inter-culti- 
vation in regard to paddy and_at frequent intervals to sugarcane. Of 
all the crops, paddy and sugarcane are the most heavily manured. The 
use of the chemical fertilisers is found widespread in all the taluks of 
this district. These fertilisers are supplied to the, ryots through the 
District Co-operative Marketing Society and also licensed dealers. 
Apart from prescribing the manurial schedules suitable for the culti- 
vation of different crops on soils of varying degrees of fertility, inten- 
sive propaganda and demonstrations are carried out by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to encourage the application of fertilisers. 


Agricaltural Diseases and Pests: 


The pests that are most common in the district can be divided into 
three classes, viz., animal, bird and insect pests. Depredatory animals 
and birds are largely warded off by individual human effort. It is the 
insect pests and crop diseases that are more difficult and dangerous 
and call for both traditional and scientific measures to eradicate them. 
Paddy, one of the most important food.crops of the district, is affected 
by pests like grasshopper, hispa, swarming caterpillar, stem borer, 
field rats and leaf folder; jowar by grasshopper, shoot fly, stem borer 
and earheadbugs; maize by pink borer and mites; Korra by Deccan 
grasshopper; ragi by aphids, shoot-borer and leaf caterpillar; bajra 
by grasshopper, pink borer and hairy caterpillar; sugarcane by early 
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shoot borer, top shoot borer, termites, mealy-bug and white fly, grou- 
ndnut by aphids, leaf minor and redhairy caterpillar; castor by semi- 
looper and capsule borer; coconut by blackheaded caterpillar ; and 
chillies by thrips and fruit borer. Of the fruit crops, citrus is damaged 
by leaf minor and citrus mite, and mango by termites and mango 
hopper. Among the vegetables, lady’s fingers are affected by fruit 
borer, caterpillar and jassids; brinjal by epilachna, lacewing bug, jas- 
sids, shoot-borer and fruit borer ; tomato by fruit borer ; gourds and 
beans by aphids ; and cabbage by leafeating caterpillar. Apart from 
affecting the standing crops, the pests also damage the stored products. 
Of the diseases, the most serious ones prevalent in the district are (1) 
paddy blast, (2) paddy leaf spot, (3) paddy foot-rot, (4) Jonna smut, 
(5) citrus canker, (6) sugarcane red rot, (7) sugarcane smut, (8) sugar- 
cane grassy shoot, (9) chillies fruit-rot and powdery mildew, (10) 
groundnut leaf spot and (11) tobacco mildew. 


The measures taken in the district to fight pests and diseases are 
both traditional and scientific, though the: traditional methods are-gra- 
dually being superseded by more rational and effective scientific me- 
thods. Among the traditional methods still practised in a good part 
of the district are (a) drying the grain in the sun before storing, (b) 
pre-treatment of seed with cow dung and urine as a protective mea- 
sure against the smut disease, (c) mixing the seed with red earth, wood- 
ash and neem leaves for purposes of preservation, (d) mass hunting 
and annihilation of caterpillars.and grasshoppers and (e) sprinkling 
of lime solution to control pests and diseases on vegetable plants. 


With the advent, however, of scientific methods, the paddy seed 
is now pre-treated with Agrosan G. N. to control the helminthospo- 
rium and dusted with B. H.C. 10 per cent against the storage pest. 
Spraying of parathion, endrin and D. D. T., and dusting with B. H. C. 
have proved :o be quite effective for the control of pests on paddy in 
this district. The Jonna seed is treated with sulphur for the control 
of smut. Similarly, there is the practice of dipping chilli seedlings in 
B. H. C. 50 per cent solution before planting. The other most impor- 
tant scientific methods adopted for the control of pests and diseases 
on other crops are dusting with B. H. C., and sulphur ; spraying with 
endrin, parathion, bordeaux mixture, lindane, H. E. T. P., D. D, T., 
agrosan, nuvan and copper fungicide. Some changes in cultural prac- 
tices like late or early sowings are also advocated to control the pest 
attacks. 


Activities of the Agricultaral Department: 


Among the most important activities of the department, plant 
protection is one. The measures undertaken in this direction include 
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the storage and distribution of pesticides and the conduct of organised 
campaigns against sporadic and large scale attacks and the supply of 
pesticides at concessional rates. Since 1959-60, dusters and sprayers 
have been sold to ryots at subsidised rates. Taccavi loans up toa 
maximum of Rs. 120 per individual cultivator are also given for the 
purchase of sprayers and dusters, besides giving special concessions 
by way of ensuring subsidised supplies of extra quotas of plant pro- 
tection chemicals and equipment under the Intensive Agricultural De- 
velopment Programme, the Integrated Ojil-seeds Programme and the 
like. Besides all these measures, technical advice is also given by 
means of agricultural forecasts and plant protection schedules for new 
crops like hybrid Jonna, hybrid bajra and T. N. I and I. R. 8 paddy. 
A parasite breeding unit was started at Narsapur in 1964 by the Andhra 
Pradesh Agricultural University to control the effects of blackheaded 
caterpillar on coconut crop. The objects of the unit are to (1) locate 
infestation of Nephantis serinopa, (2) breed, multiply and release 
appropriate parasites to control the pest and (3) assess their effect on 
the pest. The unit has to supply the parasite requirements of the 
coconut tracts in the districts of West Godavari,Krishna and Chittoor, 
As a result of the release of parasites in large numbers by this unit, the 
‘yield of coconut crop has considerably increased in this district. 


Agricultural Extension and Research: 


The responsibility for agricultural extension and research now lies 
with the Andhra Pradesh Agricultural University established in 1964. 
The research stations now functioning in the district are (a) the Agri- 
cultural Research Station at Maruter (Maruteru), (b) the Deep Water 
Rice Research Station at Pulla, (c) the Banana Research Station at 
Kovvur and (d) the Sugarcane Liaison Farm and the Sugarcane Deve- 
Jopment Centre at Tanuku. Besides these, there is a Farmer’s Trai- 
ning Centre at Gopannapalem, maintained under the administrative 
control of the Director of Agriculture. 


The Agricultural Research Station, Maruter in Tanuku taluk, was 
established in 1925 with a view to evolve and supply strains of paddy 
suitable to the Godavari and Krishna deltas and also recommend to 
the ryots the improved methods of manuriaf and cultural practices. 
The farm is spread over an extent of 21 hectares in Naggipudi village 
near Maruter. It is one of the important agricultural research centres 
in Andhra Pradesh with good reputation for its remarkable achievements 
in rice research. As a result of the research carried on at this station, 
twenty-two high yielding rice strains, namely, M.T.U. 1 to 22 were evol- 
ved and released for cultivation, These strains are highly popular in 
the delta area. The work was mainly concentrated on the evolution of 
strains by pure line selection from the local varieties like Akkullu, 
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Basangi, Krishna Katukalu, Konamani, Atragada, Kusuma and Garika 
Sannalu until 1940. Thereafter hybridisation was intensified using both 
indigenous and exotic types with a view to bring about increased genetic 
variability and combine the desirable characters like yield and quality. 
Among the hybrid strains, M.T.U. 15 for the second crop, M.T.U. 16 
for deep water areas and M.T.U. 19 for main crop are the most impor- 
tant. In recent years, the newly introduced varieties like T.N. 1, LR. 8 
and Padma are tested at this station for their suitability to this region. 
In addition to research and study of agronomical practices, multipli- 
cation and supply of nucleus seed is also carried on at this station. 


The Deep Water Rice Research Station at Pulla in Eluru taluk was 
established in 1950 under the project “Establishment of Central Regio- 
nal and Sub-stations for Rice Research.”” The station was started with 
the object of evolving rice strains, which can withstand the deep water 
conditions and give good yield. It is. spread over an extent of 8 hecta- 
res under the Kolleru Lake ata distanceof about 8 kilometres from 
’ Pulla Railway Station. Since 1958, the problem of evolving short dura- 
tion rice strains with high yield and quality was taken up to replace 
‘Nallarlu’ and other existing short duration strains, which suffer for want 
of irrigation and also due to stagnation of water during flowering and 
ripening stages. As a result of the research conducted at this station, 
the strains of P.L.A. 1, 2, 3 and 4 suitable for deep water conditions 
were evolved. The strain P.L.A. 2 is recommended to areas where 
water stagnates, particularly where flood level rises to 1.8 metres. The 
strain P.L.A. 4 is recommended to areas where the incidence of floods 
is intermittent and flood level variesifrom 0.6 to 1.2 metres. Further 
work on deep water rice resulted in the isolation of five promising cul- 
tures, namely, B.A.K. 25, R.A.K. 13, N.S.P.S. 20 and 70 and C. 12172 
and they are now in the district trials. In addition to the evolution of 
strains, agronomic and manurial practices suitable for the deep water 
conditions have also been evolved and recommended to the ryots, 


The Banana Research Station, which was originally established at 
Tanuku in 1958, was shifted to Kovvur in July 1967. The station, 
started with the object of expanding and stabilising the banana cultiva- 
tion by undertaking research on various aspects like suckering, manu- 
ring, spacing and mixed cropping is spread over an extent of 6 hectares 
of land. The work is confined to the introduction and selection of 
varieties and also the location of bud sprouts (mutants) with economic 
attributes. Over 105 varieties of banana seedlings, collected from various 
States like Tamil Nadu, Maharashtra, West Bengal, Karnataka, Kerala 
and Bihar were tried for their suitability to this region. It was found 
that some of them were synonymous to the existing varieties. The 
economic attributes of the various varieties are now being recorded with 
reference to quality, duration, leaf and sucker production potentialities, 
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disease resistance, and particulars of flower and bunch formation. As 
a result of research, Karpura Chakkarakeli, Tella Chakkarakeli, Amru- 
tapani and Bontha of the local type and Gros Michel, Nendran, Pedda 
Patstsa Arati, Patstsanadan, Vamanakeli, Walah, Yenugu  Bonta, 
Patstsa Bonta, Batheesa and Budida Bonta obtained from other States 
are found to produce promising yields. Further trials revealed that 
Chinia, Manoranjitam, Kalibow, Kadali and Nukala Bonta are resis- 
tant to a large extent to the leaf spot disease, while Vamanakeli, Basrai, 
Pedda Patstsa Arati, Tella Chakkarakeli, Etha Chigan and Bonta types 
are highly susceptible to this disease. In addition to the introduction 
and selection of various varieties of banana, agronomic and manurial 
practices suitable for the cultivation of this crop have also been evolved 
and recommended to the ryots in the district. 


The Sugarcane Liaison Farm and the Sugarcane Development 
Centre at Tanuku were established during 1957-58 under the Sugarcane 
Development Scheme. Two. more development centres were started 
in 1963 and 1964 at Palacolé and Kovvur respectively. A Sugarcane 
Demonstration Farm was also established at Kovvur in 1969. The 
Sugarcane development programmes in the district are carried out under 
the control of the Superintendent, Sugarcane Liaison Farm at Tanuku. 
The Sugarcane Liaison Farm, spread over an extent of about 8 hecta- 
res, is located on the Tanuku-Goteru Road at a distance of 3 kilometres 
from Tanuku. The Farm was started with the object of testing the 
results of research work done at the Sugarcane Research Station, Anaka- 
palle, and recommending new strains and agronomical practices suitable 
to this tract. The sugarcane development centres undertake intensive 
propaganda for the cultivation of sugarcane in the district. The Sugar- 
cane Demonstration Farm at Kovvur was started on an extent of 3 
hectares, with the object of demonstrating the improved practices of 
sugarcane cultivation to the ryots of this region. 


The Farmers’ Training Centre, Gopannapalem, sanctioned during 
1967-68, was one of the three such centres in the State. It was opened 
in the premises of the Gram Sevaks’ Training Centre which functioned 
till the first of April 1969, The scheme envisages two types of training, 
namely, (i) peripatetic and (ii) institutional, Under peripatetic trai- 
ning, group discussions and  training-cum-demonstration camps are 
organised, while under the institutional system young farmers are trai- 
ned in improved agricultural practices. The training is for a period of 
one month. By the end of 1969, five short courses of 10 days dura- 
tion, 110 production-cum-demonstration camps and 160 group dis- 
cussions were organised, Eighty-five transistors were distributed by 
this centre to the convenors of farmers’ discussion ‘groups. 
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Other Activities: 


In addition to its normal activities, the Department of Agriculture 
has been implementing various schemes to improve the agro-economic 
conditions of the people in the district. Of these, the most important 
one is the Intensive Agricultural District Programme, popularly known 
as Package Programme. It is interesting to note that West Godavari 
is the first district selected for the implementation of this programme 
in the State as it is having assured irrigation facilities with less natural 
hazards besides sound functioning of co-operative; and Panchayat 
institutions. The programme was launched in October, 1960, with the 
aid of the Government of India and the Ford Foundation. It envi- 
sages concentration of efforts in an intensified manner in promising 
areas to get immediate gains from farm production by providing all 
facilities including credit. It also aims at educating thousands of far- 
mers in modern agriculture. The development of agriculture has been 
stressed through the implementation of various measures suchas the 
high yielding varieties programme, multiple cropping system, package 
of practices, soil testing and preparation of soil fertility maps, water 
use management, development of plant protection schedules and scien- 
tific demonstrations of innovative type. The package programme 
is under the direct control of the District Collector assisted by a Project 
Officer. At the district level, the Project Officer has the assistance of 
Subject Matter Specialists in farm management, agronomy, plant pro- 
tection, seed development, soil science'and water use management, 
besides a Special Deputy Registrar of Co-operative Societies, an Assis- 
tant Project Officer, an Evaluation Officer and a Research Officer. In 
addition to them, there are 32-Agricultural Extension Officers, 16 Co- 
operative Extension Officers and 160 Village Level Workers at the Block 
level at the end of 1969-70. The whole scheme is under the control of 


the Zilla Parishad at the district level and the Panchayat Samithis at the 
Block level. Further village committees were also formed in the villa- 
ges covered by the programme for its implementation. The standing 
committees of the Panchayat Samithis and the Zilla Parishad periodi- 
cally review the progress. At the State level, there is a State Co-ordi- 
nation Committee which reviews the progress and programme of work. 
The committee also takes decisions on items that require the attention 
either of the State or Central Government. After the programme has 
been launched, there has been a steady increase in the yield of paddy. 
The average yield of rice per acre (0.404 hectare) for the entire area in 
the district has increased from 557 kg. in 1960-61 to 694 kg. in the Kharif 
season of 1963. The increase in the yield of other crops has ranged 
between 16 to 30 per cent over the average yield of the district prior to 
the programme. Significant progress has also been noticed in the use 
of plant protection equipment, pesticides, quality of seeds and fertili- 
sers. The expenditure on the programme is shared by the Government 
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of India and State Government in the ratio of 75 : 25. The total outlay 
on the Intensive Agricultural District Programme during the Fourth 
Five Year Plan is Rs. 107,87 lakhs. 


The other schemes which merit mention are the Intensive Manu- 
ring Scheme, the Fruit Development Scheme, the Cashewnut Develop- 
ment Scheme, the Integrated Oil-seeds Development Scheme, the 
Vegetable Development Scheme and the Coconut Development Scheme. 
For the implementation of these schemes, various facilities like loans and 
supply of fertilisers, pesticides, seeds and implements are liberally 
extended to the ryots. The development of agriculture is also encou- 
raged by organising co-operative joint farming, co-operative collective 
farming, co-operative land colonisation and lift irrigation societies. 
The details of these societies are furnished at Annexure 25, 


Agricultural Legislation: 


Apart from all these activities, the department is also entrusted 
with the implementation of several enactments designed to regulate 
agricultural operations and allied activities. These Acts include the 
Destructive Insects and Pests Act of 1914, the Agricultural Pests and 
Diseases Act of 1919 which is amended as the Andhra Pradesh Agricul- 
tural Pests and Diseases (Extension and Amendment) Act of 1962, the 
Cotton Transport Act of 1923, the Cotton Ginning and Pressing Facto- 
ries Act of 1925, the Andhra Pradesh (Andhra Area) Commercial Crops 
Markets Act of 1933, the Agricultural Produce (Grading and Marking) 
Act of 1937 and the Fertiliser Control Order of 1957. 


Animal Husbandry and Fisheries: 
Animal Husbandry: 


Comparing with many other districts of the State, West Godavari 
is very backward in regard to its total livestock and poultry population. 
According to the Livestock Census of 1961, its livestock population 
was 11.07 lakhs, of which bovines accounted for 9.12 lakhs. Within 
the district, the taluks of Eluru and Chintalapudi rank first and second 
in regard to livestock, while the taluks of Eluru and Narsapur occupy 
the first and second places respectively in regard to poultry population. 
The density of livestock and poultry in the district is 370.7 and 225.6 
respectively per square mile. Annexure 26 presents taluk-by-taluk 
figures of the livestock and poultry population in the district. 


Fodder: 


The extent of permanent pastures and other grazing Jands in the 
district was 21,960 hectares which bears a percentage of 2.8 to the total 
geographical area. An area of about 9,712 hectares was also under 
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fodder crops like jowar, maize, Pillipesara and sunn-hemp during 
1966-67. The vast forest areas in the taluks of Polavaram and Chinta- 
lapudi offer abundant grazing facilities with several varieties of grasses. 
The district is self-sufficient in both green and dry fodder. The most 
important varieties of fodder stocked by the ryots are paddy straw and 
sunn-hemp. Sugarcane tops, groundnut and horsegram haulms and 
bhoosas are also used as fodder. Besides green and dry fodder, the 
milch and working cattle, which require more nourishing fodder, are 
fed with groundnut cake, cotton seed, horsegram or pre-mixed feed. 
In recent years, the Department of Animal Husbandry has been advo- 
cating the development of hybrid Napier grass and guinea grass to 
ensure a continuous supply of highly nutritious green fodder to the 
milch cattle. 


Dairy Farming: 


According to the Livestock Census of 1961, the district accounted 
for an annual production of 1,15,179 tonnes of milk, 4,603 tonnes of 
ghee and 112 tonnes of butter... Dairying activity, in an organised man- 
ner, is of a recent origin in this district. The Integrated Milk Project, 
Hyderabad and Vijayawada, aided by the UNICEF and the Govern- 
ment of India and managed by the State Government, has also under- 
taken the collection and supply-of milk in this district. Supply of milk 
through departmental centres to the public of Eluru town has been 
taken up from the Ist of January 1968 and within a period of two years, 
the quantity of supply of milk.has_increased from 35 Htres to 3,100 
litres a day. By the end of 1969, there are 14 mutk distribution centres 
in Eluru town. Further there are three milk unions, one each at Eluru, 
Sanivarapupeta and Kovwvali, and also a District Co-operative Milk 
Marketing Society at Palacole. Although the district is rich in milk 
and milk products, the taluks of Eluru, Chintalapudi, Polavaram and 
Tadepalligudem are not self-sufficient in them. 


Sheep Breeding: 


According to the Livestock Census of 1961, the sheep population 
of the district was 0.75 lakh taking the last but one place in the State. 
Gencrally, mixed. flocks of sheep and goats are reared in the district. 
The sheep commonly found in the district are a non-descript variety. 
With a view to promoting the gro.vth of sheep in the district, the Nellore 
and Mandya rams were supplied to interested breeders at half cost 
luring the Second Plan period through the agency of Panchayat 
Samithis. The Nellore breed is found in the taluks of -Polavaram, 
Chintalapudi and Narsapur. The local or Nellore breed of sheep is 
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Poultry: 


The poultry population of the district according to the Livestock 
Census of 1961 was 6.74 lakhs, of which fowls form 6.28 lakhs, the rest 
being mainly ducks. The fowls consist mostly of the mongrel or non- 
descript varieties known collectively as Desi breeds. The Asscel breed, 
the descript variety of the indigenous breed and which is known for their 
size and fighting qualities, has declined due to the virtual disappearance 
of cockfighting. A District Poultry Farm was started at Gopanna- 
palem in 1960, with the object of meeting the growing demand of the 
public for exotic eggs and birds. The farm is spread over an extent of 
2 hectares of Jand and provides accommodation for 750 layers, 1,000 
growers and 1,000 chicks. The farm is well maintained and run on 
proits, During 1968-69, the eggs and birds sold in the farm were about 
60,000 and 3,000 respectively. The expenditure on the farm during the 
same year was about Rs. 22,000, while the receipts were about 
Rs. 26,000. A Poultry Marketing Sub-Centre has been started at Eluru 
in January 1970, with a view to rendering technical help to interested 
farmers and making available the poultry products to the public of the 
town. With the encouragement given by the Government for the 
development of poultry industry, Rhode Island Red, White Leghorn, 
Australorp and Minorca breeds are also reared in the district. Under 
the Community Development Programme, these birds are supplied to 
interested breeders on subsidy. basis through the agency of Panchayat 
Samithis. Poultry farming has become a rural industry in this district. 
Poultry units are developed to a considerable extent at places like Vega- 
varam, Vatluru, Jangareddigudem (Zangareddigudem), Eluru and 
Vijayarai (Vijayarayi). 


Piggery: 


Piggery is not an important avocation in the district. According 
to the Livestock Census of 1961, the number of Pigs in the district was 
0.41 lakh. Pigs are reared in large numbers in the taluks of Kovvur 
and Eluru by communities like Yerukalas and Upparas. They are also 
reared to a great extent by Mandulas, a nomadic tribe. Piggery deve- 
lopment is being encouraged in this district since 1955-56 by supplying 
exotic pigs for demonstration and grading up of the local stock, York- 
shire boars and sows were also supplied to interested breeders at half 
cost. A pig breeding station was started during 1968-69 at Pedavegi 
(Pedda Vegi), 11 kilometres away from Eluru. The farm is spread 
over an extent of 10 hectares and has a stock of 534 pigs of exotic breeds 
of White Yorkshire and Handrace. The station is started with the 
object of producing and supplying pigs to the bacon factory, Ganng- 
varam, and also to interested farmeys for breeding purposes. Small 
piggery units of Yorkshire breed are found throughout the district, 
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Improventent of Livestock: 


Most of the cattle found in the district are indigenous and non- 
descript breeds. According to the Livestock Census of 1961, the pro- 
portion of breeding stock is one bull to 121 breeding cows and one he- 
buffalo for 264 she-buffaloes. The descript breeds like graded Ongole, 
graded Jersy and Murrah are commonly maintained by cultivators in 
the district. An intensive drive for developing the village cattle on an 
effective scale was, however, the Key Village Scheme, introduced in 
1959 in this district, envisaging a comprehensive programme covering 
breeding, feeding, management and disease control. Under this scheme, 
there are two key village centres, one at Tanuku and the other 
at Bheemavaram, with ten sub-centres under each of them. In addition 
to these, there are 17 artificial insemination centres functioning in the 
district attached to Samithis and Veterinary Hospitals, Cattle shows 
are also held frequently to stimulate enthusiasm among the cattle bree- 
ders and educate them in scientific breeding, feeding and management. 
Among the various positive devices adopted for the improvement of 
cattle breed, an important. preventive measure is the elimination of 
scrub bulls, so necessary to avoid the possibilities of promiscuous bree- 
ding. 


Animal and Poultry Diseases: 


Rinderpest is by far the most serious cattle disease in the district, 
accounting for many deaths in the past. The others of comparatively 
less frequent occurrence are anthrax and haemorrhagic septi- 
caemia. Attempts were being made since the turn of this century 
to fight rinderpest and other contagious diseases through inoculation 
and segregation of animals. The scheme for eradication of rinderpest 
implemented in the district in 1954 was very successful and there 
has been no serious recurrence of this disease in recent years. So 
far as poultry is concerned, raniket and fowl-pox are the two prin- 
cipal diseases, the first of these being deadlier. The department has 
been taking adequate steps for the prevention as well as cure of these 
diseases. 


Veterinary Institutions : 


In June 1914, a single veterinary dispensary was started at Eluru 
in the district. The number gradually increased, though the increase 
was particularly conspicuous after the commencement of the Five 
Year Plans. The network of institutions in the district by the end 
of 1968, comprised eight veterinary hospitals, one each at Eluru, Tanuku, 
Penugonda, Polavaram, Narsapur, Tadepalligudem, Palacole and Bhee- 
mavaram. Twenty-three primary veterinary dispensaries and thirteen 
rural veterinary dispensaries were established at places where there 
is concentration of cattle and consequent need for veterinary aid, 
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besides a clinical laboratory attached to the hospital at Eluru. f® 
addition to them, the Extension Officers (Animal Husbandry) attached 
to the Panchayat Samithis also attend to the veterinary service in 
their respective jurisdictions. 


Fisheries: 


The potentialities of fishery m this district are quite rich compared 
to many other districts in the State. The sources of fishery are the 
Godavari river, the Kolleru Lake, the Upputeru and a 16 kilometre 
coastal belt, besides canals and a good number of tanks. In addition 
to other types of fish, Iarge quantities of prawns are available 
in the Kolleru and Upputcru area. The Vadiis and the 
Agnikula Kshatriyas are the communities of the district generally en- 
gaged in fishing. According to the Census of 1961, there were 5,969 
persons pursuing fishing as their occupation. The fishermen formed 
themselves into 42 co-operative societies in the district by the end 
of 1968. Of these, eleven arein the taluk of Eluru, nine in Narsapur, 
seven in Kovvur, five in Tanuku, four each in Bheemavaram and Tade- 
palligudem and one each in Chintalapudi and Polavaram. The fisher- 
men catch fish by using stake-nets, cast nets, drag nets, nooses, Poosavala 
and basket traps in freshwater sources and shore scine, boat seine 
and gill nets in the sea. 


In recent years, the development of fisheries has been viewed 
in the context of the food problem and the Department of Fisheries 
has been playing a vital role for its development. The activity of the 
department includes the development of, fisheries by culture and pro- 
tection, conduct of survey, research, biological study of fishes and atso 
helping the local fishermen by way of supplying modern equipment, 
issuing loans and imparting training in improved methods of fishitig. 
Another important activity undertaken by the department is the pto- 
curement and distribution of fish seed. The department has taken 
over 196 tanks to improve piscicultuire in the district. There are two 
fish farms in the district, one at Kovvali and the other at Badampudi. 
The fish farm at Kovvali is spread over an extent of about 10 hectares 
and it has 163 kutcha nurseries, 5 kutcha rearing ponds, 2 kutelw stock- 
ing ponds and 3 cement nurseries. The water spread area of the farm 
is 3.8 hectares. The fish farm at Badampudi isa regional fish seed 
farm, which was established in 1960. It spreads over an area of 5.7 
hectares and consists of 22 kutcha nurseries, 36 kutcha nursery-cum- 
rearing ponds,7 revetment nurseries, 2 stocking ponds and 9 cement nur- 
series. The water spread area of the farm is 2.26 hectares. Besides 
these farms, there are also 32 nurseries, of which 10 are at Polavaram, 
10 at Tanuku, 6 at Narsapur, 3 at Eluru and 3 at Pedamiram. The 
seed procured from natural sources or produced by induced breeding 
in the fish farms is reared in the departmental sources and also supplied 
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to interested pisciculturists on request. Altogether, the district is 
not only self-sufficient in fishery wealth, but also exports the fish to 
other cities like Hyderabad and Calcutta. 


Forestry: 
Economic Importance: 


Forests, as already mentioned in the beginning of the chapter, 
occupy only 11.3 per cent of the total geographical area of the district. 
This is very much below 33.33 per cent which is fixed as the desirable 
minimum in the National Forest Policy of 1952. The importance 
of forests in the economy of the district is, therefore, rather 
limited. This is also confirmed by the revenue particulars furnished 
in the table at Annexure 27 for the years from 1965 to 1969. However, 
jt can be seen from this table that there has been a gradual increase 
in the revenue realised and the average works out to about Rs. 12 lakhs 
per annum. 


Forest Produce: 


The forests, limited as they are both in extent and produce, meet 
the needs of the district only toa very small extent. For instance, 
in regard to timber and poles required for the construction of houses 
and cabinet manufacture, the people of the district, except those in 
the areas situated near the forests, depend for timber of large dimens- 
ions on other districts like East Godavari, Khammam and Warangal. 
The principal forest products are timber, firewood and bamboo, The 
minor forest produce includes Adda leaves, Beedi leaves, tamarind, 
soapnuts, fodder, thatch and broom grasses, honey and fruits. Bam- 
boos are exported to Krishna and Guntur districts after meeting the 
local requirements. Two bamboo series of this district are also allo- 
tted to the Andhra Pradesh Paper Mills at Rajahmundry. The forests 
although limited, bestow some indirect benefits on the district by exert- 
ing a whojesome effect on the climate, safeguarding lands from erosion, 
establishing underground water and normalising rains. On the whole, 
we have to reiterate our earlier observation that the importance of 
forests to the economy of this district is rather limited, 


Exploitation and Development : 


It is necessary to improve the forest potential of the district in 
a more scientific and systematic way to get more impressive results, 
In the beginning, the exploitation of forest produce was carried through 
licence and voucher system, and later on, this was replaced by the 
permit system. Under these systems, the licencees or permit holders were 
allowed to cut trees without much control on the manner or extent of 
felling. The Forest ConservancyDepartment, which was created in 1856, 
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controlled the management of these forests till 1882, when the Madras 
Forest Act was passed. Later, the forests were governed according 
to the provisions of this Act which was revised from time to time. After 
the formation of Andhra Pradesh in 1956, the Act was revised in 1967 
and renamed as the Andhra Pradesh Forest Act and brought into force 
from the 15th of April 1967 so as to implement the plans and develop 
the forests on sound and scientific lines. The forests in the district are 
managed by a District Forest Officer with his headquarters at Eluru. 
With a view to enhance the value of the forests, both in quality and 
quantity of the growing stocks, they are managed under different sys- 
tems of working in accordance with the management plan. 


With a view to improving the forest potentialities of the district, 
large scale plantations of quick growing species like eucalyptus, bamboo 
and teak are undertaken in the district. The planting of teak and 
eucalyptus was taken up in 1935 and 1959 respectively. A working 
plan has also been now under preparation for the development of 
forests in this district. 


State Assistance to Agriculture: 


The most important of the enactments governing the provision of 
agricultural credit facilities are the Land Improvement Loans Act of 
1883 and the Agriculturists’. Loans Act of 1884 under which loans 
are granted to the | agriculturists: Loans and _ subsidies 
are at present sanctioned for the purchase of seeds, man- 
ures, agricultural implements and pesticides. | Under the Intensive 
Manuring Scheme, loans are given at the rate of Rs. 35 per acre up 
to a maximum of Rs. 500 to an individual ryot for the purchase of 
fertilisers for all crops. The rate of taccavi loans for)the purchase 
of seeds and manures is Rs. 120 for each individual, while it is 
Rs. 100 in the case of implements. Long term loans are advanced under 
the Fruit Development Scheme for raising new gardens, the rate rang- 
ing from Rs. 150 to Rs. 300, while short term loans are granted for 
the rejuvenation of old orchards at the rate of Rs, 15 per acre. Loans 
are also sanctioned upto a maximum of Rs. 50 to each agriculturist 
as part of the Kharif and Rabi campaigns for the purchase of fertilisers 
and implements. Again, under the hire purchase system, loans are 
advanced for the purchase of oil-engines, electric pumps and tractors. 
Further, loans and subsidies are given to the ryots for digging new 
wells under the Liberalised Loan-euwm-Subsidy Scheme, sanctioned 
in 1963-64. Under this scheme, an amount of Rs. 2,000 per well is 
advanced as loan in the first instance and on the completion of the 
work, 50 per cent of its cost, subject to a maximum of Rs. 750 per well, 
is treated as subsidy and the rest as loan to be recovered in easy in- 
stalments. 
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Until 1961, all these schemes were implemented by the Agriculture 
and Revenue departments. Since then, however, the Panchayat Sami- 
this and the Zilla Parishad have been entrusted with the responsibility 
for their implementation. Short and medium term loans are also 
provided to the agriculturists through the co-operative credit societies. 


Floods, Famines and Droughts : 


The district, particularly the rich coastal deltaic area, was ravaged 
by floods many a time in the past punctuated with intermittent cyclones. ° 
The .explanation, to some extent, is to be sought in the topography of 
the district, for the drainage and heavy rainwaters in the upper reaches 
push their way into the sea through the uplands as well as deltaic 
areas causing terrific inundation enroute. The taluks of Narsapur, 
Tanuku, Bheemavaram and Eluru are particularly exposed to 
this phenomenon. Further, the storms and depressions, which develop 
in the Bay of Bengal and move across the coastal area of this district, 
cause heavy rains and floods particularly between the months of May 
and November. In addition to the river Godavari, there are also a 
few streams which drain the district. The Tammileru, Gunderu, Uppu- 
teru and Yerrakalva cause terrific inundation enroute, while the 
Kolleru Lake, an extensive shallow depression into which several 
drains empty themselves, swells during the monsoon covering about 
390 sq. kilometres and submerges the land on its margin. During the 
last seven decades, the district was visited by storms and floods as 
many as 15 times causing great damage to crops and other private 
properties, besides disrupting rail and road communications for con- 
siderable periods. Of all, the floods in 1951, 1953 to 1956, 1959, 
1962, 1963, 1964 and 1969 were of severe type. 


In view of the disastrous effect of the 1964 floods on agriculture 
and general economy, the Ministry of Irrigation and Power, Govern- 
ment of India, constituted an Expert Committee of Engineers 
headed by A.C. Mitra, Engineer-in-Chief, Uttar Pradesh, to study 
the problems of flood and drainage experienced in the Kolleru Lake 
basin and the adjoining deltaic areas and to suggest a comprehensive 
plan for their control. 


The committee recommended (1) the deepening and widening 
of sections of some drains, which submerge large areas during floods, 
for improving their flow conditions, (2) providing for the construction 
of reservoirs on the Tammileru and the Yerrakalva for the absorption 
of flood waters, (3) strengthening and raising of the existing embank- 
ments of the delta drains and (4) widening of the Upputeru to carry 
a discharge of 20,000 cusecs to minimise the effect of such calamities 
in future. With a view toimplement the recommendations of the 
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committee, a drainage circle was created in 1969 at Eluru with nevessary 
technical staff and the work is in progress. 


Famines, as commonly understood, are a thing of the past, parti- 
cularly with the development of communications which facilitate the 
rushing of food grains to the areas of scarcity in times of necessity. 
The district was, however, affected to some extent by famine and severe 
scarcity conditions prior to the construction of the Godavari anicut. 
The worst famine on record is the ‘Guntur’ or ‘Nandana’ famine which 
occurred in A:D. 1832-33. With the ever-increasing  irrigational 
facilities after the construction of the Godavari anicut, it is 
now anachronistic to talk of famines in this district. However, in 
recent years, the upland areas of the district faced drought condi- 
tions during 1968-69. Altogether, the district suffers more from 
heavy rains rather than failure of-rains. Government have always acted 
promptly during the periods of floods and droughts to mitigate the 
distress of the affected people by arranging relief measures, suspend- 
ing revenue collections, granting remissions of land revenue and sanction- 
ing taccavi loans, 


CHAPTER V 


INDUSTRIES 
Old-time Industries: 


It appears that the area denoted by the district has at all times 
been a preponderantly agricultural tract except for some of the 
timehonoured crafts associated with the villages of ancient India. 
The crafts pursued in olden days were mostly cotton spinning and 
weaving, carpentry, and the manufacture of brass-ware, coir and glass 
bangles. The woolen-pile carpets and crochet laces of this district are 
even to this day proverbial for their exquisite craftsmanship. They 
enjoyed market within and outside the country. The carpet industry 
is said to owe its existence to a section of Persian immigrants, who came 
and settled down in this part of the country after the Muslim conquest 
of the South. Dyeing and printing, an industry allied to weavitig, 
was also an important occupation in some. parts of the district. These 
industries, particularly spinning and weaving, suffered a set-back due 
to the keen competition : trey faced from the machine-made products. 
After Independence, however, a vigorous and multi- pronged effort 
has been made both by the Government and the private agencies to 
revive such industries by extending financial assistance and training 
facilities, and also providing the district with an industrial base. 


Development of Powcr Supply: 


Power is one of the most important constituents of the infrastructure 
for any industrial development in the modern sense. The history of 
power supply in the district dates back to the year 1938, when the Bez- 
wada(Vijayawada) Municipal Power Station made available its surplus 
power to Eluru (Ellore) town. The district, however, switched over 
to the thermal power in 1939 consequent on the setting up of the Ther- 
mal Power Station at Vijayawada. In a little over three decades since 
then, there has been rapid and striking development in power supply, 
meeting, not only the demand for damestic purposes but adso of the 
industrial and agricultural sectors. 


In 1941, a comprehensive schame known as the ‘West Godavari 
Distribution Scheme’ was sanctioned at an estimated cost of Rs. 7.67 
lakhs. Under the scheme, the construction of an oil-cngine generating 
station at Attili and Jaying of 11 kv., distribution lines up to 4 
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distance of 112 km., (seventy miles) were taken up for supply of 
power to towns and villages numbering 28. Places like 
Palacole (Palakollu), Narsapur, Nidadavole, Bheemavaram (Bhima- 
varam), Tanuku, Penugonda, Pentapadu Agraharam, Tadepalli- 
gudem (Tadepallegudem), Attili, Relangi, Velpuru, Maruter (Maruteru), 
Neggipudi, Veeravasaram (Viravasaram) and Kavitam in the district 
were covered by the scheme. In 1950 another scheme called the ‘Den- 
dulur Firka Scheme’ was sanctioned for supplying power to 381 domestic, 
306 agricultural, 100 street light, 16 flat rate and 15 industrial services, 
Thus, by 1952, the number of villages and towns electrified stood at 34, 
However, after the formation of the Andhra Pradesh State in 1956, 
the problem of power supply received greater attention. Rural electrifica- 
tion schemes were pursued more vigorously, Consequently, the number 
of villages electrified in the district rose to 352 by the end of 1968-69. 
Moreover, in recent years, agriculturists of the district are evincing 
keen interest in availing themselves of the power supply for irrigational 
purposes. This is evident from the fact that the total number of agri- 
cultural services, which stood at 1,116 at». the beginning of April 1961, 
rose to 3,428 by the end of 1966-67. At the beginning of April 1967, 
the district had a total of 2,109.66 kilometres of lines consisting of 
98.37 kilometres of 132 kv.,263.28 kilometres of 33 kv., 113.95 kilometres 
of 11 kv., and 1,634.06 kilometres of L.T. lines. 


With the commissioning of the Machkund Hydro-power Station 
in 1955, the district switched over to the hydro-power. For particulars 
of electric substations, distribution of transformers, services released 
and units sold in the district, Annexures 28 to 31 may be 
consulted. 


Mining and Heavy Industries: 


The minerals available in the district are quartz, ochre, clays, iron- 
ore, graphite, mica and limestone. A brief account of them is pre 
sented below. 

Quartz : 


Quartz deposits in good quantities are reported from Gajjavaram 
in the district. The mineral found is suitable for the glass industry. 


Ochre: 

The occurrence of yellow and red ochre of good quality is repor- 
ted from Palanta, Eluru and Polavaram. 
Clays : 


Clays of different colours with varying thickness are found in 
several places at a depth of 6 to 9 metres below the ground surface. 
The deposits at certain places extend even toa depth of 122 to 152 
metres. The mineral is suitable for ceramic industry. 
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Tron-ore: 


Some lumps of haematite occurring in association with ferruginous 
sandstone and laterite are reported from the area surrounded by Gan- 
tavarigudem (Marellamudi and Avapadu). The ore which contains 


$0 per cent of iron is limited in quantity and, therefore, is of no econo- 
mic value. 


Graphite: 


Graphite deposits are scattered in Reddi Bodair and Dondapudi 
villages in the district. The deposits near Budderu are 76 metres in 
length and 15 metres in width and extend to a depth of 34 metres. After 
pulverising and refining at Kovvur, the mineral is exported to Raj- 
ahmundry in East Godavari district. 


Mica: 
Pegmatite lens occurring near Pochavaram have yielded muscovite 


books measuring 7.6 cm. to 30,5 cm. across. The mineral is of ruby 
quality. 


Limestone: 


The occurrence of limestone in good quantity is reported from 
Duddukuru. The intertrappean limestone is used locally for burning 
lime. 


Large Scale Industries: 


The industries in the large scale sector functioning in the district 
are mostly agro-based. A brief account’ of them is presented below. 


Sree Krishna Jute Mills Limited, Eluru: 


The Sree Krishna Jute Mills Limited started functioning from 1904 
as a public limited company in Eluru town. The mills with a capital 
investment of Rs. 20 lakhs, manufacture gunnies and jute twine, 
and provide employment to about 1,800 persons. The production 
during 1967-68 stood at 6,924.45 tonnes. 


Andhra Sugars Limited, Mandapaka: 


The Andhra Sugars Limited, a public limited concern, commenced 
production in 1952. Located in Mandapaka village of Tanuku taluk, 
it has a total capital investment of Rs. 2 crores. The main items of 
production of this concern are sugar, industrial alcohol, acetic acid, 
acetic anhyclride, and ethyl acetate. The production of sugar during 
1968-69 was 2.87 lakh quintals, while that of alcohol, acetic acid, 
acetic anhydride and ethyl acetate was 21.47,4.68, 5.66 and 2.94 lakh 
litres respectively. The concern provides employment to about 1,000 
persons, 
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Palacole Co-operative Agriculture and Industrial Society Limited, Palacole: 


A co-operative society under the name of Palacole Co-operative 
Agriculture and Industrial Society Limited, was registered in 1955, 
It has an authorised capital of a crore of rupees and a paid-up capital 
of Rs. 47.51 lakhs. Located in Pollapalle village of Narsapur taluk, 
it went into production only in 1963 manufacturing sugar and its by- 
products like molasses, press mud and bagasse. The production of 
sugar during 1968-69 was 1.93 lakh quintals. The society provides 
employment to about 700 persons during working seasons. 


Jeypore Sugar Company Limited, Kovvur : 


The Seypore Sugar Company Limited, also known as the V.V.S. 
Sugars, was established in 1961 in Chagallu village of Kovvur taluk. 
It has an authorised capital of Rs. 3 crores and an issued, subscribed 
and paid-up capital of Rs. 1.64crores. Its main product is sugar, 
the production of which during 1966-67 ‘stood at 1.56 lakh quintals. 
The firm provides employment to about 500 persons during working 
seasons and to about 180 persons during offseasons. 


Messrs. Sivakami Sugars Limited, Tanuku : 


The industry was set up in the private sector in 1963 at Tanuku 
with a total capital investment of Rs. 7.04 lakhs. The main product 
of this concern is sugar, the production of which during 1968-69 stood 
at 29,951 quintals. The firm provides employment to over 300 persons. 


Foods, Fats and Fertilisers Limited, Tadepalligudem : 


The Foods, Fats and Fertilisers Limited, which _ is in the private 
sector, was established in 1962 near Tadepalligudem on the Tanuku- 
Tadepailigudem road. It has an authorised capital of Rs. 25 lakhs 
and a subscribed and paid-up capital of Rs. 39 lakhs. The main pro- 
ducts of it are rice bran oil, malted milk foods (which are marketed 
under the brand ‘Ovomalt’ and ‘Vitotone’), cattle and poultry feeds, 
refined groundnut oil and processed fatty acids. The production of 
rice bran oil, refined edible oil and fatty acids during 1966-67 was 
1,721,128 and 232 tonnes, while that of malted milk foods, cattle and 
poultry feeds and deoiled bran was 122, 1,497 and 9,690 tonnes respecti- 
vely. The concern provides employment: to over 300 persons. 


Krishna industrial Corporation Limited (Fertilisers Divis:an), Nidudavole: 


A fertiliser division of the Krishna Industrial Corporation Limiteg 
ig functioning from 1963 at Nidadavole. Jt has a capital investment 
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of Rs. 36 lakhs and manufactures sulphuric acid, superphosphate and 
mixed fertilisers. The production of sulphuric avid and superphosphate 
during 1968-69 was 1,933 and 5,702 tonnes respectively. The concera 
provides employment to about eighty persons. 


Andhra Sugars Limited (Chemicals and Fertilisers Division), Kovyur: 


The Andhra Sugars Limited of Tanuku established a chemical 
and fertilisers d-vision at Kovvur. The main products of this division 
are caustic soda, hydrochloric acid, chlorine, superphosphate and 
sulphuric acid. The production of these items during 1968-69 was 
46,931 tonnes. This division employs about 1,000 persons. 


Messrs. Annapurna Pulverising Mills, Eluru: 


Messrs. Annapurna Pulverising Mills were started in 1963. Located 
in the industrial estate at Eluru, the mills have total capital investment 
of Rs. 5 lakhs and manufacture. pesticides-as well as insecticides. The 
production of dusts and wettables during 1968-69 was 1,449 and 41 
tonnes respectively, while that of emulsions was 30,648 litres. The 
mills provide employment to about thirty persons. 


Sree Akkamamba Textiles Limited, Mandapaka : 


Sree Akkamamba Textiles Limited, a private sector concern, was 
set up in 1956. It is located in Venkatarayapuram within Mandapaka 
village limits (Tanuku taluk) and has a total capital investment of 
Rs. 98.39 lakhs. The concern, manufactures single and double yarn 
of different counts, The production of yarn during 1968-69 was 10.70 
lakh kilograms. Thefirm provides employment to over 700 persons. 


Sree Satyanarayana Spinning Mills Limited, Mandapaka : 


The Sree Satyanarayana Spinning Mills Limited, located in Ven- 
katarayapuram of Mandapaka village, were set up in 1962. The Mills 
have a capital investment of Rs. 18.5 lakhs and manufacture cotton 
yarn of 40 and 60s, The production during 1968-69 was 2.02 lakh 
kilograms. The mills provide employment to over 250 persons. 


Sree Venkataraya Cotton Milly, Tanuku : 


The Srce Venkataraya Cotton Mills were set up at Tanuku in 
1965 to manufacture cotton yarn of different counts. They have a 
total capita. investment of Rs. 3.93 lakhs. The production of the con- 
cern during 1968-69 was 1.02 lakh kilograrns valued at Rs. 6.69 lakhs, 
The mills provide employment to about 90 persons. 
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Messrs. Aruna Roller Flour Mills (Private) Limited, Tanuku : 


Messrs. Aruna Roller Flour Mills (Private) Limited, located in the 
Prathipadu Panchayat Samithi limits on the Tanuku-Tadepalligudem 
toad, went into production of items like Maida, Suji, Atta and bran 
in 1965, The mills have an authorised capital of Rs. 10 lakhs and a 
subscribed and paid-up capital of Rs. 4 lakhs. The production during 
the period from July 1965 to the end of March 1968 was about 7,353 
tonnes. The mills provide empioyment to siateen persons. 


Annapurna Flour Mills, Eluru: 


The Annapurna Flour Mills are functioning from 1968 at Vatluru 
with a total capital investment of Rs. 16 lakhs and an employment po- 
tential of thirty. The main products of the concern are Maida, Atta, 
Rava and bran. The monthly production of the mills is valued at 
Rs. 5 to 6 lakhs. 


T.A. Syed Mohd. & Co., Eluru-: 


The T.A. Syed Mohammed and Company is located in Eluru 
town. The main product of this concern is dressed leather.The pro- 
duction of dressed leather during 1968-69 was 50,000 skins valued at 
Rs. 4.95 lakhs. The concern provides employment to about 30 persons. 


Small Scale Industries: 


The industries in the small scale sector in the district are also agro- 
based as the agricultural] commodities support nearly one-third of the 
total industrial units now functioning in the district. Annexure 32 
presents details of the various units in the district. It can be seen 
from the statement that out of the 470 total units in the district,rice 
mills (245) constitute the bulk. The other units are rice and flour 
mills (38), rice and oil mills (26), sawmills: (20), metal manufacturing 
(14), tobacco processing (10), oil-mills (10), printing works (9), engi- 
neering works (6), fertilisers and chemicals (4), Khandasari sugar mills 
(3), spindle tape works (3), rice and saw mills, flour mills, oil and flour 
mills, beedi factories, cement and concrete works ard ceramic factories 
(2 each), leather and aluminium works (one each) and others (68) with 
diverse functions. Among the taluks, Eluru leads with 123 units, 
followed by Tanuku (91) and Bheemavaram (83). The remaining units 
are shared by Tadepalligudem (74), Narsapur (48), Kovvur(39), Chin- 
talapudi (7) and Polavaram (5). 


Assisted Private Industrial Estate, Tanuku : 

An assisted private industrial estate was set up in 1960 at Tanuku 
over an area of 9 hectares on the Madras-Calcutta Grand Trunk Read. 
The area was divided into 39 plots, of which 20 were allotted to the 
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entrepreneurs. Eight units have already gone into production of items 
like pesticides and insecticides, synthetic and essential oils, foundry and 
general engineering goods, welding transformers, plastic articles, insula- 
tors, acid proof and insulation bricks, A.C.S.R. conductors, pre-sandals 
aluminium and copper wire-drawing, band-saw blades, bolts, hinges, 
aldrops, wireless receiving sets, washing soap and phenyl. The other 
units which are likely to go into production will manufacture, among 
others, cement pipes, cosmetic oils, tin products, ice, electric motors, 
bolts and nuts and automobile and oil-engine spare parts. The invest- 
ment by the entrepreneurs on buildings, machinery and working capital 
was Rs. 11.40 lakhs. The units which already went into production 
have been providing employment to about 100 persons. 


Cottage Industries: 


Handloom weaving is an important cottage industry of the district. 
The taluks particularly noted for this industry are Narsapur, Tanuku, 
Eluru, Tadepalligudem, Bheemavaram and Nidadavole. The main 
products of this industry include (1) coarse cloth of hand-spun yarn and 
(2) fine cloth woven with mill yarn. The latter consists of saris, dhotis, 
lungis, Kanduvas, towels, turbans, bed sheets and shirting and coating 
cloth. Of these, lungis made from coloured warp and weft are very 
popular among the Muslims. Hand-spinning in conjunction with 
hand-weaving formed at one time the chief cottage industry of the dis- 
trict, but with the lapse of time and, particularly, the waning of popular 
enthusiasm for khaddar cloth, this industry languished. As has already 
been observed, the woollen carpet industry of this district came into 
existence as early as fifteenth century A.D, The carpets of Eluru have 
earned a name not only in this country, but also abroad for their gaiety 
and workinanship. They are made from the indigenous woo! available 
in the deltas of Godavari and Krishna and also from Warangal. The 
well-know1 and most popular varieties of carpets of this place are ‘Farish- 
khani’ and ‘Ashunkhani’, while the other important varieties being 
‘Gulbandi’, ‘Navaskhani’ and ‘Gopalraokhani’. In fact, the products 
are earning a substantial foreign exchange. Also, lace making, another 
important cottage industry of this district is carried on extensively in 
Palacole and Narsapur and its surrounding villages, Crochet laces, 
as they are popularly called, are exported to some of the foreign countries 
like the U.K., the U,S.A., Canada, France and Australia. The annual 
turn over of this industry is estimated at Rs. 20 lakhs. Cumbly weaving 
is another important cottage industry of the district, flourishing in 
Chintalapudi and the upland areas of Eluru and Tadepalligudem taluks, 
where sheep are reared in large numbers. 


After Independence, however, the Government have been making 
concerted efforts to encourage the revival of cottage industries through 
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fmmancial assistance and provision of training facilities to artisans. 
According to the Census of 1961, as many as 26,787 persons Were pursu- 
ing the occupation of spinning, weaving and allied works in the district. 
At the beginning of April 1968, there were fifty weavers’ co-operative 
societies in the district with a total membership of 8,787 and a share capi- 
tal of Rs. 5.97 lakhs. During 1967-68, the societies received an 
amount of Rs. 5.39 lakhs as financial assistance from different sources. 
These societies owned 9,558 looms. 


Tailors, Dress and Garment Makers : 


The other cottage industry of importance is tailoring, dress and 
garment making. According to the Census of 1961, there were 7,041 
persons pursuing this occupation in the district. 


Basket-making and Related Works : 


This is yet another important cottage industry of the district provid- 
ing employment to a substantial number of persons. The Census of 
1961 registered 6,995 persons as engaged in this industry. Of the other 
trades employing varying number of persons as recorded at the Census 
of 1961, brick-laying and related works (6,185), jewellery, gold and silver- 
smithy (4,245), pottery and related works (3,775), shoemaking and re- 
pairs (3,236), and cheeroot, cigar and beedi making works (1,065) are 
important. 


Industrial Co-operatives: 


At the close of January 1970, there were eighty registered industrial 
co-operatives in the district with a membership of 3,330 and a share- 
capital of Rs. 1.58 lakhs. These societies receive financial assistance 
in the form of loans and grants from the State Government, the Andhra 
Pradesh Khadi and Village Industries Board and similar agencies. 


Industrial Potential for Futore Development: 


West Godavari is considered to be one of the prosperous agricultural 
districts of the State. In fact, it earned the distinction of surplus rice 
producer in the State and is rightly called the granary of Andhra Pradesh 
along with the districts of Krishna, Guntur and East Godavari. Thus, 
the agricultural wealth of this district constitutes the base for its industrial 
development. The immense agricultural potentialities with which the 
district is endowed and the irrigational facilities which would be vastly 
increased in the coming years under the giant Nagarjunasagar Prcject, 
will not only step up the agricultural production but also lead to the 
further growth of industries in the district. According to the survey 
conducted by the Small Industries Service Institute in 1961, units for the 
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manufacture of rubberised coir, glue, sugarcane-wax, pesticides, dye- 
stuff, haldalls, paints and varnishes and lead seals could be set up. 
Besides these, industries like fruit preservation, graphite refining, straw- 
board and caning of prawns could be advantageously set up. Also, the 
sericulture industry offers vast scope for development and in recent 
times schemes like conducting demonstrations and the establishment 
of a silk farm have been taken up for implementation. 


Labour and Employers’ Organisations: 


There are both labour and employers’ organisations in the district. 
The main objective of the the labour organisations is to secure better 
conditions of work, paymert of real wages and welfare of labour as a 
whole while the employers’ organisations aim at protecting what they 
regard as the interests of management through mutual settlement or 
arbitration. 


Welfare of the Industrial Labour: 


A number of Central and State Acts are in force in the district for 
the improvement of working conditions, payment of minimum wages 
and general welfare of the industrial labour. The Acts now in force are 
the Workmen’s Compensation’ Act of 1923, the Indian Trade Unions 
Act of 1926, the Payment of. Wages Act of 1936, the Employment 
of Children Act of 1938, the Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) 
Act of 1946, the Industrial Disputes Act of 1947, the Factories Act of 
1948, the Minimm Wages Act of 1948, the Employees’ Provident Funds 
Act of 1952, the Working Journalists (Conditions of Service) and Miscella- 
neous Provisions Act of 1955, the Motor Transport Workers’ Act of 
1961, the Maternity Benefit Act of 1961, the Payment of Bonus Act of 
1965 and the Beedi and Cigar Workers’ (Conditions of Employment) 
Act of 1966. The only enactment of the State now in force, however, is 
the Andhra Pradesh Shops and Establishments Act of 1966. All the 
Central enactments, except the Provident Funds Act of 1952, are admi- 
nistered by the Labour Commissioner, the Chief Inspector of Establish- 
ments and the Chief Inspector of Factories at the State level. 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1923 imposes an obligation 
on the employets to pay compensation tothe workers for accidents 
arising from and in the course of employment resultingin death or 
partial, total or temporary disablement. The compensation is also 
payable for some occupational diseases. In 1967,an amount of Rs.18,300 
was paid towards compensation in this district. 


The Indian Trade Unions Act of 1926, which was amended subse- 
quently, aims at conferring legal and corporate status on the registered 
trade unions. At the close of August 1968, there were 43 registered 
trade unions in the district. 
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The Payment of Wages Act of 1936, which was amended in 1937, 
1957, 1964 and 1965, is implemented in this district by the Inspector of 
Factories stationed at Eluru so far as the factories are concerned. In 
respect of industrial establishments, the Act is enforced by the District 
Inspector of Labour and Assistant Inspectors of Labour. 


The Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act of 1946 aims at 
minimising friction between labour and management in industrial estab- 
lishments. It provides for the framing and certification of standing 
orders in all industrial establishments employing hundred or more 
workers. The Act was extended in 1966 to establishments employing 
fifty or mors workers. It now covers 62 industrial establishments in 
the district. 


The main object of the Factories Act of 1948 is to ensure the provi- 
sion of adequate safety measures and the promotion of welfare of the 
workers employed in factories. It applies to all establishments employ- 
ing ten or more workers where power is used and to others employing 
tweaty or more workers. In 1966, there were 26 convictions for viola- 
tion of the provisions of the, Act. 


The Minimum Wages Act of 1948 placed th: responsibility for 
fixing the minimum wages on the Government for employments speci- 
fied in Part I of the Schedule of the Act. Minimum Wages are also 
fixed for employment in agriculture under Part IJ of the schedule. The 
total number of establishments, the number from which the returns 
received and the workers employed in them in 1967 are presented at 
Annexure 33. 


The Employees’ Provident Funds Act of 1952 introduced provident 
fund for employees working in factories and other establishments. 
‘The Act is enforced by the Provident Fund Inspector in the district. 
Annexure 34 presents the number of establishments and subscribers 
covered by the Act. 


The Andhra Pradesh Shops and Establishments Act of 1966, which 
repealed bo:h the Andhra Pradesh (Andhra Area) Shops and Establish- 
ments Act of 1947 and the Andhra Pradesh (Telangana Area) Shops and 
Establishments Act of 1951, came into force onthe 15th of June 1967. 
The Act regulates the conditions of work in shops, restaurants, theatres. 
commercial and other establishments in the municipalities of Eluru, 
Tadepalligudem, Nidadavole, Kovvur, Palacole, Narsapur, Bheema- 
varan and majo. Panchayats of Kovvali, Pedapadu (Peddapadu), 
Kaikaram, Bhimadole (Bhimadolu), Pulla, Gundugolanu, Chintalapudi, 
Dendulur (Denduluru), Ganapavaram, Pentapadu, Tanuku, Velpuru, 
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Relangi, Attili, Penumantra, Khandavalli (Khandavilli), Penugonda, 
Maruter (Maruteru), Duvva, Penumadam, Achanta, Undi, Akividu and 
Veeravasaram. The number of prosecutions launched in the district for 
violation of the provisions of the Act of 1967 was eighty-six. 


Besides these enactments, the welfare of labour is promoted by 
holding workers’ education classes under the Workers’ Education 
Scheme sponsored in 1959 by the Union Ministry of Labour, Employ- 
ment and Rehabilitation. Necessary training was imparted to both 
literate and illiterate industrial workers to make them better workers. 
At the close of July 1968, 16 worker-teachers and 276 workers were 
trained ‘n the district. 


The Employees’ State Insurance Scheme is an important social secu- 
rity measure designed to promote the health of the industrial workers by 
providing for medical treatment to them and their families, arranging 
for periodical payments to the,sick and also-to the dependents of workers 
who die as a result of an injury sustained during the performance of 
duties. It applies to employees (drawing a pay upto Rs. 500a month) 
working im factories using power and employing twenty workers and 
above. The cash benefit, the most important aspect of the scheme, is 
directly administered by the Employees’ State Insurance Corporation 
through the State Medical Department. In-patient and out-patient 
treatment is given through various E.S.1. dispensaries which are estab- 
lished exclusively for insured persons and by way of reservation of beds 
in Government and specialised hospitals wherever the E.S.I. dispensaries 
are not started. The expenditure involved is shared by the Employees’ 
State Insurance Corporatioa and the State Government in the ratio of 
7:1. The scheme implemented in the district covered 3,300 employees 
during 1967-68 and the total cash paid was Rs. 50,587. 


Cuapter VI 
BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE 


History of Indigenous Banking System : 


The system of ancient indigenous banking in the district, though 
obscure in details, was on the whole very different from what organised 
banking is at present. It was the wealthy section of the society which 
acted as indigenous banker and dominated the credit structure of the 
rural areas. The credit requirements of the agriculturists were met mostly 
by the Marwaris and Vaisyas known as Sahukars who were essentially 
traders and operated on their own or borrowed funds. 


Role of Private Money-lenders and Financiers : 


It is difficult to draw a line of distinction between the role played by 
the indigenous banker and the-money-lender in the past. Some of the 
richer communities such as’ Vaisyas, however, carried on the business 
by pooling the finances of their family members and utilising them in 
productive economic activity. Affluent ryots as well as some petty 
merchants were also financing industrial and agricultural activities. 
They advanced money to the agriculturists on condition that the crops 
grown should be sold through them at a price already settled, obviously 
to the disadvantage of the ryots. The rich landlords constituted the 
great bulk of creditors in the rural areas, while the Vaisyas, Marwaris 
and petty merchants dominated the urban sector. The report of the 
Madras Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee (1930), revealed the 
organisation of institutions like Nidhis and Chit funds in the district 
which acted as indigenous banking agencies. 


Rural Indebtedness and Extent to which Usary is Prevalent : 


Rural indebtedness is not by any means peculiar to this district; 
it shares the same features as the rest of rural India in this regard. Several 
committees were appointed in the past, specially during the first half 
of the present century, to investigate the problem of rural indebtedness 
in this part of the country. These committees made exhaustive enquiries, 
estimated the total volume of debt, analysed the socio-economic factors 
at work and suggested remedial measures. The earliest enquiry in the 
erstwhile Madras Presidency was made in A.D. 1895 by Frederick 
Nicholson who estimated the rural indebtedness at Rs. 45 crores. Subse- 
quently in 1930, the Madras Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee 
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assessed the total debt at Rs. {50 crores. The enquiry revealed that the 
average debt per acre in this district worked out to Rs. 62, while the 
debt per rupee of assessment was Rs. 19. A substantial proportion of 
the debt incurred by the ryots, as revealed by the enquiry, was towards 
(7) payment of prior debts, (ii) agricultural expenses, (iii) improvements 
to land, (iv) payment of land revenue, (v) purchase of land and (vi) mar- 
riages and other ceremonies, while the amount borrowed for purposes 
such as (a) education of children, (6) trade and (c) construction of houses 
was very insignificant, 


The economic depression which became acute after 1930, took the 
ryots unawares and shook the agricultural economy. In 1934, Dr. P.J. 
Thomas of the Madras University estimated the total rural debt in the 
Presidency at Rs. 200 crores. In the following year, W.R.S. Sathya- 
nathan, who also investigated the problem, especially the effects of de- 
pression on agriculture in the Presidency, arrived roughly at the same 
figure. He selected seven sample, villages in this district for purposes of 
investigation and found that the debt per head of population was Rs. 64, 
while the debt per family was’ Rs, 314 which in turn worked out to 
Rs. 82 per acre. 


Thus the period of five years that elapsed between the submission 
of the report of the Madras Provincial. Banking Enquiry Committee in 
1930 and the investigation of Sathyanathan in 1935, witnessed an increase 
in the volume of debt by Rs. 50: crores, The marked increase in the 
total debt was undoubtedly the direct result of the great economic de- 
pression. The causes that led to a trade slump are not far to seek as 
they were economic as well as political. Before the onset of the depres- 
sion, the agriculturist found that the prices offered for his crops were 
excellent. This induced him to speculate, often wildly, upon land by 
borrowing money at heavy rates of interest. But when the depression 
actually set in, he found that his crops fetched less, the value of his lands 
had gone down considerably and his commitments in terms of money 
became difficult to defray. Consequently, he was left to the mercy of 
the unscrupulous money-lenders. According to Sathyanathan, as much 
as 92 per cent of the ryots’ credit came from the private moncy-lenders, 
6.73 per cent from the co-operative societies and the balance from the 
Government through Taccavi loans. The rates of interest generally 
varied in proportion to the credit worthiness and the status of 
the borrower, though factors like fertility and value of his lands also 
weighed consideration, In the case of well-to-do and punctual repayers, 
the money-lenders charged interest from 12 to 36 per cent and at the 
other extreme, where land was poor and the debtor was chin-deep in 
debt it went up to 50 per cent and in some cases even more. Loans were 
given taking promissory notes on personal or joint security and also on 
the mortgage of landed property. The law of limitation on promissory 
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note debts led to frequent renewals of promissory notes and at every 
renewal, the unpaid interest was also accounted as principal. Con- 
sequently, the promissory note debts multiplied and were finally con- 
verted into mortgage debts. All these were to the advantage of the money- 
lender, for he could treat the transaction as closed and lay his hands on the 
mortgaged property as an absolute owner. The money-lender rarely gave 
receipts to ryots for repayments made and the amounts were not pro- 
perly accounted for, thus leading to greater burden on the borrower. 
Further, the borrower hardly knew what exactly he owed on a parti- 
cular date except the amount initially borrowed and the rate of interest 
charged, seldom calculating the total interest he had to pay periodically. 


Prof. B.V. Narayanaswami Naidu, who at the instance of the Govern- 
ment of Madras inquired in 1944 into rural indebtedness, found that the 
total debt had further increased to Rs. 272 crores by 1939. The out- 
break of the Second World War and its effects on the economy were felt 
particularly from 1942. The sudden rise in prices of both the agricul- 
tural produce and land was a boon to agriculturists. It was a golden 
period for them to liquidate their debts. Consequently, by 1945, the 
total debt fell from Rs, 272 erores to Rs, 218 crores. The upward trend 
of the price position, even after the cessation of hostilities, brought pros- 
perity to the agriculturists. S.Y. Krishnaswami, in his monograph on 
Rural Problems in Madras (1947), asserts that the total volume of rural 
indebtedness in the entire Province was further reduced to Rs. 100 crores. 


Various legislative measures were introduced to protect agriculturists 
from exploitation by the money-lenders. The most important of them 
were (i) the Land Improvement Loans Act of 1883, (ii) the Agriculturists’ 
Loans Act of 1884, (iii) the Usurious Loans Act of 1918 (authorising 
the civil courts to reopen any transaction in which it was found that the 
interest was abnormal or the transaction unfair to the borrower), (iv) the 
Madras Debtors’ Protection Act of 1935* (applicable to borrowers 
of petty amounts upto Rs. 500,) (v) the Madras Debts Conciliation Act 
of 1936 (envisaging voluntary and amicable settlement by bringing to- 
gether the debtors and the creditors), (vi) the Madras Agriculturists’ 
Relief Act of 1938 and (vii) the Madras Pawnbrokers Act of 1943. But 
all these measures met with little success in dealing with agricultural 
indebtedness, leaving no other alternative than to increase institutional 
credit. At present, the district has, among other agencies, a network of 
co-operative institutions catering to the financial requirements of the 
agriculturists. 


Commercial Banks : 


The commercial banks are the most important financial agencies for 
mopping up the available savings in the district and utilising them for 


* Came into fosce on the 15th of January 1996. 
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productive investment. Among them, the first bank to open its branch 
in 1925 was the State Bank of India at Eluru. The Andhra Bank was 
the next to open its branch at the same place in 1933. The other banks 
which subsequently established their branches in various parts of the 
district include the Indian Bank, the Central Bank of India, the Punjab 
National Bank, the United Commercial Bank and the Indian Overseas 
Bank. Besides seven pay-offices run by the State Bank of India, there 
are at present 32 banks functioning in the district, the details of which are 
presented at Annexure 35. These banks accept current, savings, re- 
curring and fixed deposits, and the interest offered thereon varies from 
14 to 74 per cent, depending on the period and the nature of deposits. 
These amounts are in turn advanced for productive investment. These 
institutions are playing a significant role in the general economic de- 
velopment of the district. 


Postal Savings Banks : 


In addition to the banks, the. post-offices in the district also provide 
banking facilities such as (i) accepting small,amounts as deposits and 
(ii) providing for their easy withdrawals. It is the middle income group 
which mainly avails itself of these facilities. At the close of December 
1969, there were 639 post-offices in the district which’ deal in banking. 
The total deposits in these post-offices stood about at 1.65 lakhs, 


National Small Savings Scheme : 


A savings scheme was launched in 1943-44 primarily as an anti- 
inflationary measure with a view to.immobilise during the war as much 
as possible of the surplus purchasing power in the hands of the public. 
It also helped to provide funds to finance war expenditure and subse- 
quently post-war development plans. Mobilisation of small savings 
of middle income groups for the implementation of developmental sche- 
mes came to occupy a more significant place after the country attained 
Independence. The deposits from this district under different types 
of savings, namely, National Savings Certificates (Jst issue), National 
Defence Certificates, Defence Deposit Certificates, Annuity Certificates, 
Post-Office Savings Bank Deposits and Cumulative Time Deposits stood 
at Rs, 39.01 lakhs during 1967-68. For more details, Annexure 36 may 
be consulted. Jn 1966, the district also invested 342.500 grams of gold 
in the National Defence Gold Bonds (1980) issued by the Reserve Bank 


of India. 


Evolution of the Co-operative Movement : 

The history of the co-operative movement in the erstwhile Madras 
Presidency dates back to the year 1892, when the Provincial Government 
appointed Frederick Nicholson as Special Officer to study and report 
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how far the methods of co-operation prevalent in Europe, could be cor- 
veniently adopted in this region for overcoming the evils of rural inde- 
btedness. After an exhaustive investigation, Nicholson recommended 
the formation of rural co-operative societies on the lines of ‘Raiffeisen’ 
societies of Germany. In the meanwhile, the Government of India, who 
were seized with the problem, enacted the Co-operative Credit Societies 
Act X of 1904, envisaging the formation of societies for providing rural 
credit and encouraging at the samo time thrift among the rural popula- 
tion. The Act was replaced by the Co-operative Societies Act IT of 1912, 
which was a comprehensive enactment. It provided for the organisa- 
tion of central credit societies as well as productive and distributive 
societies. The movement gradually gained momentum in the old 
Krishna district which included the areas of the present West Godavari 
district and by 1915-16, there were 76 societies. In the years that follo- 
wed, it made rapid strides in the present district as is evident from the 
fact that by 1929-30, the number of societies rose to 430. The period 
from 1918 to 1930 coincided with a steady rise in the level of agricultural 
prices. But this progressive trend could not keep up the same pace of 
development due to the depression of the thirties and a crash in agricul- 
tural prices. Many societies fell into arrears to the District Co-operative 
Central Bank and several of them were liquidated as a result of the policy 
of consolidation and reconstruction of societies. | Consequently, by the 
end of 1935-36, the total number of societies dwindled down to 349. 
Under the Government of India Act of 1919, co-operation became a 
provincial subject and the composite Madras Government brought 
legislation known as the Madras Co-operative Societies Act VI of 1932 
to remedy the defects noticed in the Act If of 1912. Further, a separate 
enactment known as the Madras Co-operative Land Mortgage Banks 
Act X of 1934 was passed to regulate the working and sound development 
of the land mortgage banks in the Province, 


Though the prices of agricultural commodities continued to soar, 
especially after 1936, agriculturists of this district could not rehabilitate 
themselves from the after-effects of the depression and the progress of 
the movement was, therefore, very sluggish. The growth of agricultural 
credit societies suffered a set-back, while non-agricultural co-operative 
societies like those of the weavers and marketing increased in numbers 
in the district. There was, however, a phenomenal growth in the number 
of all types of societies after Independence due to the liberal financial 
assistance made available to them by the Government. 


The successive Five Year Plan schemes implemented in the district 
from 1951 to 1966, laid great emphasis on the spread of the movement 
and gave considerable impetus to the further growth of both agricultural 
and non-agricultural societies. By the close of March 1969, there were 
in-all 982 societies in the district with a total membership of 3.12 lakhs 
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and a share capital of about Rs. 2.94 crores, the details of which are pre- 
sented in Annexure 37. 


Co-operative Organisations ; 


In the initial stages, the primary societies were financed from their 
own deposits and to some extent with the loans from the Government 
and others, As these sources proved unequal to the demand, the need 
was felt for an agency which could attract deposits from the urban areas 
and employ them in financing these societies. The Madras Central 
Urban Bank (registered in 1905) was the first of its kind in the Presidency 
to come into existence with this object. In less than four years of its 
formation and working, it was felt that a more satisfactory decentralised 
financial arrangement through organisation of district central banks 
would be in keeping with the progress of the movement. It was accord- 
ingly resolved to have such banks in each district, making their area of 
operation conterminous with the revenue district and at the same time to 
raise the status of the Madras Central Urban Bank to the Provincial 
level. The Co-operative Central Bank at Eluru was established in 1918. 
At the close of March 1969, it has a membership of 755 anda paid-up 
share capital of Rs, 58.24 lakhs. The bank has its branches at Narsa- 
pur, Tadepalligudem, Maruter, Kovvur and Chintalapudi. Also, the 
District Co-operative Central Bank, Krishna is having one of its bran- 
ches at Bheemavaram in this district. 


Primary Co-operative Agricultural Credit Societies : 


Primary agricultural credit societies patterned on ‘Raiffeisen’ societies 
of Germany constitute the bulk of the co-operative organisation in the 
district. They are organised with unlimited liability and the member- 
ship consists mostly of agriculturists. The societies provide short and 
long term credit at low rates of interest and also meet the agricultural 
requirements of their members. During the post-war period of the last 
World War, some of these societies undertook distribution of controlled 
commodities like food grains, sugar, kerosene and cloth. They are now 
the agencies for distribution of chemical manures, improved seeds and 
modern agricultural implements to the ryots. The main source of finance 
for these societies is the District Co-operative Central Bank. Occasiona- 
lly, special assistance is also given by the Government to these societies 
for the construction of godowns in the rural areas. As observed 
already, the implementation of the Five Year Plan schemes in the district 
resulted in a phenomenal! growth in the number of such institutions which 
stood at 361 with a total membership of 80, 709 and a share capital 
of Rs, 31.27 lakhs by the close of 1968-69. 


Large-sized Societies : 


An important recommendation of the All India Rural Credit Survey 
Committee (1956) related to the establishment of large-sized primary 
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agricultural credit societies with large but compact areas of operation, 
limited liability, State partnership and paid management. The progra- 
mme taken up in the first instance during 1956-57 on a pilot basis 
in some selected districts was later extended to this district as well. The 
main object of these institutions is to meet adequately the credit require- 
ments of the rural householders pursuing agricultural operations. At 
the end of March 1969, there were 60 such societies in the district with a 
total membership of 59,180 and a paid up share capital of Rs, 41.58 
lakhs, 


Land Mortgage Banks : 


Agriculture, like industry, requires both short and long term finance. 
One of the difficult problems confronting the agriculturists in the past 
was the lack of financial accommodation for fairly long periods. Though, 
in the initial stages, long term credit was met by therural credit 
societies by utilising the funds earmarked for short terms, it was soon 
realised that it was not a satisfactory solution of the problem. In 1919, 
F.R, Hemingway, the then Registrar of Co-operative Societies of Madras 
Presidency formulated a scheme for raising long term money by the issue 
of debentures against mortgage of unencumbered immovable property 
of the members of primary co-operative societies. The same co-operative 
machinery at the primary level was proposed to be adopted for this 
purpose also. The proposal fell through as it was apprehended that 
not only the funds under Jong term and short term schemes would get 
mixed up but it would also involve a series of transfers and retransfers 
of the mortgaged property. A modified scheme drawn up by J. Gray 
was sanctioned in 1925 for starting primary land mortgage banks. The 
Madras Co-operative Central Land Mortgage Bank, formed in 1929, 
financed these institutions by the issue of debentures, At the close of 
March 1969, there were eight primary land mortgage banks functioning 
at Bheemavaram, Penugonda, Eluru, Narsapur, Kovvur, Tadepalli- 
gudem, Chintalapudi and Jangareddigudem in the district with a total 
membership of 44,307 and a share capital of Rs. 41.28 lakhs. Of these, 
the banks at Bheemavaram, Penugonda and Eluru were the first to be 
established in the year 1930. While these banks borrow funds from the 
Andhra Pradesh Co-operative Central Land Mortgage Bank at Hyd- 
erabad to which they are affiliated, they, in turn, advance loans to the 
ryots on the mortgage of agricultural lands and other immovable pro- 
perties. The repayment is spread over a period of 10 to 15 years, 
Though loans were given in the initial period for the discharge of prior 
debts, assistance is provided since 1951 only for developmental purposes 
like improvement of lands, sinking of new wells and repair of old ones, 
and purchase of agricultural implements and allied machinery. 
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Non-Agricul tural Societies : 


Non-agricultural credit societies with limited liability are organised 
in the district to serve the credit needs mostly of urban traders, mercha- 
nts, wage-earners, employees and other fixed income groups who are 
otherwise exposed to the usurious rates of interest charged by private 
money-lenders. At the end of March 1969, there were forty-two such 
societies, of which thirty-two were employees’ credit societies and the 
remaining ten were urban banks. The urban banks issued Joans on 
personal security as well as security of jewellery, mortgage of immovable 
property and agricultural produce. They also undertake the business of 
discounting cheques and collection of bills. 


Other Types of Societies : 


Significant among other types of societies functioning in the dis- 
trict are palm, jaggery and Neera societies (155) ,field labour co-operative 
farming societies (64), weavers societies (50), joint farming societies (29), 
housing societies (24), collective farming societies (18), labour contract 
societies (9), land colonisation societies (6), rickshaw pullers societies 
(3), poultry farming societies (2), fruits and vegetable societies, and forest 
coup societies (one each), and others numbering 40. 


Life and General Insurance Business : 


Prior to the nationalisation of life insurance in 1956, some of the pri- 
vate insurance companies were running both the life and general insu- 
rance business in the district. The Life Insurance Corporation of In- 
dia opened two branch offices, one at-Eluru and the other at Bheema- 
varam in the district in 1956. Subsequently in 1962, a sub-office was 
established at Tanuku. The two branch offices as well as the sub-office, - 
through their field staff which consist of a contingent of 46 Develop- 
ment Officers and 732 active agents, procure business in the district, 
collect premiums and generally assist the policy-holders. The number 
of policies issued during 1968-69 stood at 6,611 and the sum assured 
was Rs. 4.33 crores. For similar particulars for the years 1963-64 to 
1967-68 the statement at Annexure 38 may be consulted. 


Other private insurance companies dealing in general in- 
surance business have extended their activities to this district algo. They 
transact business in motor, marine, fidelity. guarantee and insurance 
against fire and burglary and other types of insurance. 


State Assistance to Industrial Development : 


State’ assistance to industries in this district is extended under the 
Madras State Aid to (Small Scale and Cottage) Industries Act of 1922 
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which was amended in 1956 as the Andhra Pradesh (Andhra Area) State 
Aid to Industries (Amendment) Act. The assistance given assumes 
the form of loans, subscription of shares, guarantee of cash credit, over- 
draft or fixed advance facilities with banks and guarantee of minimum 
returns on investment. Assistance is also rendered for the purchase 
of land, machinery and raw materials, While the Assistant Director 
of Industries and the District Collector are competent to sanction loans 
in individual cases up to a limit of Rs. 500 and Rs. 3,000 respectively, 
loans exceeding Rs. 3,000 and be.uw Rs. 5,000 are sanctioned by the 
Director of Industries. In all other cases of over and above Rs. 5,000, 
the Government is competent to accord sanction. During 1968-69, 
an industrial unit in the district was sanctioned a loan of Rs. 5,000. Also, 
a sum of Rs. 10,000 was granted as loans to artisans in the district for 
the development of cottage industries. 


Besides the Industries Department and commercial banks, some 
other agencies like the Andhra Pradesh State Financial Corporation, An- 
dhra Pradesh Industrial Development Corporation Limited, Andhra 
Pradesh Khadi and Village Industries Board and National Small In- 
dustries Corporation Limited have been extending financial assistance 
for the development of the existing industries and also for setting up 
of new industries in the State. The activities of each of these agencies 
in so far as they relate to this district are discussed below. 


The Andhra Pradesh State Financial Corporation : 


The corporation established under the State Financial Corpora- 
tions Act of 1951 came into existence in 1956. It extends financial 
assistance to the existing industries and also to set up new industries. 
The loans sanctioned range from Rs, 10,000 to Rs. 10,00,000 and in the 
case of public limited companies and co-operative societies the maxi- 
mum limit extends to Rs. 20,00,000. Generally the repayment of the 
loan is spread over a period of 10 to 12 years. At the close of March 
1968, the corporation has given thirty loans amounting to Rs. 86.57 
lakhs to different industrial units in the district. 


The Andhra Pradesh Industrial Development Corporation Limited : 


The corporation came into existence in December 1960 to give 
financial assistance to firms engaged in (a) manufacturing, preservation 
or processing of goods, (b) mining, (c) shipping, (d) fishing and (e) gene- 
ration and distribution of electricity, The important activities of the 
corporation relate to (1) underwriting of issues of share capital, (2) pa- 
rticipation in the share capital of industrial concerns and (3) guarantee- 
ing deferred payments for import of plant and machinery. Repay- 
ment of the loan is ordinarily spread over 15 years. At the end of 
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March, 1968 the corporation has given assistance to the tune of rupees 
seven lakhs to two industrial units in the district. 


The National Small Industries Corporation Limited : 


The corporation set up at Delhi by the Government of India helps 
small scale units by supplying both indigenous and imported machinery 
on hire-purchase basis. The repayment is spread over a period of 5 
to 7 years, depsnding upon the grade of the machinery supplied. Be- 
sides, the corporation also assists small scale industries by guarantee- 
ing credit advances made by the banks. By the end of March 1967, 
the corporation provided assistance in the shape of machinery and equip- 
ment valued at Rs. 7.03 lakhs to five small scale units in the district. 


The Andhra Pradesh Khadi and Village Industries Board : 


The Andhra Pradesh Khadi and Village Industries Board provides 
assistance to industrial co-operatives, registered institutions and 
individuals in the form of loans and grants for the development of kha- 
di and village industries. During 1967-68, an amount of Rs. 5,346 was 
sanctioned as grants and Rs. 30,590 as loans to twelve units in the dis- 
trict. The board receives its developmental funds from the All India 
Khadi and Village Industries Commission, Bombay, an autonomous 
body set up under an Act of Parliament. 


Currency and Coinage : 


With the advent of the British rule the rupee replaced all earlier 
coins. A rupee originally consisted of 16 annas or 192 pies. Under 
the Currency Reforms Act of 1957, the decimal system was adopted 
and all earlier coins were replaced with new coins like paise. There 
are also currency notes with values ranging from one to thousand ru- 
pees. Those most commonly used are one, two, five, ten and hundred 
rupee notes. 


Trade and Commerce : 
Course of Trade: 


The important items of export from the district consist of agricul- 
tural commodities like paddy, rice, pulses, turmeric, chillies, gingelly 
coconuts, jaggery and sugar. Among other items, mention may be 
made of cotton yarn, fertilisers, beverages, cycles and their parts, coir, 
jute products, bran-oil and ghee. 


In regard to imports into the district mention may be made of tim- 
ber, electrical goods,motor vehicles and their parts, petroleum products, 
sewing machines, watches, mill cloth of various types (including tery- 
lene, nylon and hosiery), medicinal products, hardware, radios and their 
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parts, groundnut and its oil, and general Kirana goods, all of which 
constitute a sizeable proportion of the inward commerce. 


Trade Centres and Regulated Markets : 


As early as 1928, the Royal Commission on Agriculture recommen- 
ded the establishment of regulated markets under the supervision of 
market committees so as to eliminate unhealthy practices prevalent in 
the sale and purchase of agricultural commodities and ensure a fair 
price to the primary producer. Accordingly, the erstwhile Madras 
Government passed the Madras Commercial Crops Markets Act XX of 
1933, regulating trade in some important commercial crops raised in 
the Presidency. Consequently, the West Godavari Market Commi- 
ttee at Kovvur was constituted in 1956 to regulate trade in the entire 
district. The committee consists of members drawn from growers, 
merchants and other interests, nominated by the Government. Jaggery, 
groundnut, coconuts, chillies, tobacco, gingelly and turmeric are the no- 
tified commercial crops over which the, market committee exercises con- 
trol in their sale and purchase: During 1968-69, the arrivals of agri- 
cultural commodities in the market yard at Kovvur were 8.75 lakh 
quintals valued at Rs. 11.33 crores. Under the Andhra Pradesh Ag- 
ricultural Produce and Livestock Markets Act of 1966, it is proposed 
to establish four more market yards in the district. With a view to 
promote organised marketing, commercial grading has been introduced 
in the four marketing centres, viz., Eluru, Bheemavaram, Tadepalli- 
gudem and Palacole in the district. Groundnut, jaggery, paddy, chi- 
Iles, gingelly, limes and coconuts are the main commodities graded at 
these centres. Also, to promote grading consciousness among the 
growers and ensure that the produce arriving into the market is free 
from foreign matter and of uniform size, grading at the farmers’ level 
has been introduced in the district. 


Centres of Wholesale Business and Mandis : 


In the urban areas, wholesale markets constitute the main channels 
of trade. They are the chief trading centres dealing in agricultural pro- 
duce coming from the neighbouring areas. Many such centres are 
functioning in the district and a substantial portion of the produce finds 
its way into them. The most important wholesale centres in the dis- 
trict are Tadepalligudem, Palacole, Eluru and Bheemavaram. The 
annual turn over of these four centres is of the order of Rs. 11.6 crores. 


With the development of trade, the necessity for facilities like sci- 
entific storage as well as easy and cheap credit to ryots was keenly felt. 
Consequently, the Government of India passed in 1956 the Agricultu- 
ral Produce (Development and Warehousing) Corporations Act which 
provided for the establishment of warehousing corporations in every 
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State. The Andhra Pradesh State Warehousing Corporation which 
accordingly came into existence in 1958, constructed three wareh ouses, 
one each at Bheemavaram, Eluru and Nidadavole in the district. The 
commodities handled by the three warehouses during 1967-68 stood 
at 65,447 quintals. The Central Warehousing Corporation (a Govern- 
ment of India undertaking) has also set up a warehouse at Tadepalli- 
gudem in the district. 


Wholesale and Retail Trade : 


It is difficult to draw a clear line of distinction between retail and 
wholesale trade as some of the wholesale merchants deal in retail trade 
also. According to the Census of 1961, there were 1,008 working pro- 
prietors (wholesale trade), 33,541 working proprietors (retail trade) and _ 
1,999 pedlars, hawkers and street vendors. Usually, the petty merch- 
ants and retail traders as well as street hawkers deal mostly in vegeta- 
bles, fruits, sweetmeats, oils and other sundry items of a perishable na- 
ture. 


Fairs and Festivals : 


In the past, when the ‘barter’ system was in vogue, producers used 
to exchange their surplus produce for the goods and services required 
by them. The weekly markets known as.Shandis or Santas served as 
centres for this purpose. The Shandis or Santas are even now regu- 
larly held at a number of places in the district. A good deal of 
retail business is turned out at these places. In addition to these, a 
substantial quantum of trade passes through [airs and festivals organised 
usually on religious occasions, 


Co-operation in Wholesale and Retail Trade : 


The marketing of agricultural produce was attempted in the later 
twenties of this century through the organisation of ‘co-operative loan 
and sale societies’ which enabled the producers to negotiate with mar- 
kets offering maximum prices. These societies, later renamed as co- 
operative marketing societies in 1940, also extended credit facilities to 
the ryots against agricultural produce. The societies not only under- 
take distribution of chemical fertilisers, manures and other material 
requirements of the ryots in their respective areas of operation, but also 
assist the district co-operative marketing society in its efforts to pro- 
cure grains for the Government. At the close of March 1969, besides 
the district co-opertaive marketing society, ten primary co-operative 
marketing societies have been functioning at Eluru, Narayanapuram, 
Tadepalligudem, Nidadavole, Tanuku, Penugonda, Palacole, Bheema- 
varam, Jangareddigudem and Chintalapudi in the district with a total 
membership of 12,652 and a share capital of Rs, 12.11 lakhs. 
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Consumers’ Co-operative Stores : 


The consumers co-operative stores are the important agencies thro- 
ugh which bulk purchases of articles of domestic consumption are made 
and retail distribution to consumers is effected at reasonable prices in 
their respective areas of operation. With the introduction of ration- 
ing, these societies have also taken up the distribution of rationed arti- 
cles. Towards the close of March 1969, there were 36 consumers’ 
co-operative stores in the district. They deal mainly in rice, wheat 
and other essential and general commodities. 


State Trading : 


State trading in essential commodities like food grains and fertili- 
sers had its beginning during the Second World War. After Independence, 
the need for greater participation -of the State in this field was felt on 
an increasing scale and accordingly the-State Trading Corporation of 
India was established in 1956 as a limited concern. The main objec- 
tive of the corporation is to organise exports and imports and to under- 
take purchase, sale and transport of various goods and commodities, 
The corporation is reported to have supplied 17,000 litres of formulated 
endrine to the allottees in the district. 


Merchants’ and Consumers’ Associations : 


At present a number of merchant.associations are functioning in 
the district for the collective benefit of merchants. A list of such asso- 
ciations is presented at Annexure 39, 


Dissemination of Trade News : 


For the dissemination of market intelligence, solely for the benefit 
of primary producers, various methods have been adopted by the Go- 
vernment as well as other agencies. Besides the issuing weekly and mon- 
thly news bulletins covering important commodities, reviews are pre- 
pared and sent to the All India Radio Stations at Vijayawada and Hyd- 
erabad for broadcastin its rural programmes. The reviews are also 
extended tothe price reporting agencies, associations and institutions 
for wide publicity. While the State Bureau of Economics and Stati- 
stics collects information on wholesale and retail prices of certain sele- 
cted commodities, the Department of Marketing collects similar particu- 
lars in respect of 73 commodities from six selected centres in the district, 
namely, Eluru, Narsapur, Palacole, Tadepalligudem, Pulla and Kovvur, 
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Weights and Measures : 


The different weights and measures that were in existence prior to 
the introduction of metric system were as follows. 


1 Visa == 3 Lbs or 120 Tolas 
1 Seer == 80 Tolas 

1 Kuncham = 4 Seers 

t 4 == 1 Adda 
24 Kunchams = 2 Thooms 

240 ,, = 1 Putti 


With the enactment of the Indian Standards of Weights and Measures 
Act of 1956 by the Government of India, and a similar legislative mea- 
sure by the State Government, namely, the Andhra Pradesh Weights 
and Measures (Enforcement) Act of 1958,.the metric system of weights 
and measures was introduced in the district. replacing all the earlier 
weights and measures, 


Cuapter VII 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Old-time Trade Routes and Highways and Modes of Conveyance : 
Land Routes: 


There is little information to suggest that the trade routes, high- 
ways and modes of conveyance in the past were in a developed state. 
The. most important of the reasons advanced in this direction is that 
this part of the country, for a greater extent was overgrown with scrub 
and jungle intersected by hill streams. In addition, the Godavari 
was not easily fordable except in dry seasons. However, as this dis- 
trict formed part of renowned empires like those of the Satavahanas, 
Eastern Chalukyas of Vengi and the Rayas of Vijayanagara, it is be- 
lieved to have been traversed by some of the old-time highways and 
trade routes. Among these, the route followed by the Vijayanagara em- 
peror Krishnadevaraya, in his expedition against the Gajapatis of Orissa, 
from Kondapalle (Krishna) and Kondavidu to Simhadri (Simhach- 
alam) passing through Rajahmundry ‘and Potnur (where a pillar of 
victory was erected) was important. These routes passing through 
several kingdoms and principalities also connected many pilgrim and 
trade centres on the way. In addition, important provincial capitals, 
forts and pilgrim centres like Bheemavaram (Bhimavaram), Narsapur, 
Nidadavole, Eluru (Ellore), Penugonda, Lankalakoderu, Bondada, 
Rajahmundry, Machilipatnam (Masulipatam) and Vijayawada within 
and outside the district were connected with one another by broad- 
ways fit for cart traffic. Moreover, all important coastal towns must 
also have been connected with each other. 


Generally, the pilgrim routes were also the trade routes and it is 
likely that traders followed these pilgrim routes for carrying on trade 
and commerce. In so far as the modes of conveyance were concerned 
the inland transport was done by means of pack animals and carts. 
The ox, the mule and the buffalo were the chief conveyors of goods and 
other commodities, 


Sea Routes: 


In view of its coastline, the district was also well served 
with important sea routes providing commercial connections with 
some of the countries in the east. According to some of the 
historical works, the ships sailing from the mouth of the Godavari were 
calling at the inland ports of Narsapur and Madhavaipalem on their 
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way to and from Malay Peninsula. These ships helped not only in 
establishing commercial contacts with foreign countries but brought 
commercial glory to this part of the country. 


Road Transport : 


When Peninsular India first came under the British rule, no roads 
suitable for fast moving traffic existed in this part of the country. The 
only ‘made’ roads in those days were the rough roads opened origin- 
ally for the passage of troops and artillery. Until A.D. 1813, roads 
for non-military purposes were not constructed nor was any systematic 
progress achieved for some years thereafter. With the constitution 
of the Trunk Road Department in 1845 primarily for the purpose of 
designing and laying the main lines of communication in the erstwhile 
Madras Presidency, efforts were made for the development of roads 
in this district. The roads it laid followed for the most part the old 
routes or tracks connecting the military arsenals and cantonments. 


The Public Works Commission, appointed in A.D. 1851 to reviewthe 
working of the Maramut (A.D.1819), the Trunk Road and the Engineer- 
ing Departments, recommended the organisation of a signle depart- 
ment exercising unified control over all public works, civil or military, 
Accordingly, the Public Works Department was started in A.D. 1858. 
The department was directed in A.D. 1862 to prepare detailed lists 
of roads to be classed as ‘Imperial’ and ‘District? roads. Asthe need 
of the districts in matters of transport and communication were be- 
coming more and more pressing, the task of finding local resources 
especially on account of Imperial Funds for the development of com- 
munications,for expanding the network of communications seriously en- 
gaged the attention of the Government. The Board of Revenue: was 
therefore, directed to prepare a draft Act for the levy of a district road 
cess on all land-holders for the construction and maintenance of district 
roads. Accordingly, the Distict Road Cess Act III of 1866 was passed, 
imposing a cess not exceeding half-an-anna in the rupee on the rental 
value of occupied land, and the amount thus realised constituted the 
District Road Fund. By A.D. 1868-69, it was decided that the expenditure 
from the Imperial funds should be restricted first to certain specified 
main lines of communication, secondly to Ghat roads and certain special 
roads and lastly to the salt roads. _ All the other roads were classed as 
district roads and their construction and maintenance were to be 
financed from the District Road Fund. 


The Public Works Department was maintaining both Imperial 
and District roads even after A.D, 1871. The most important of the 
road works taken up by the department during this period out of the 
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Imperial Funds was the improvement of the Great Northern Trunk 
Road from Madras to Calcutta, traversing the districts of Nellore, 
Guntur, Krishna, Godavari (East and West) and Visakhapatnam. The 
District Road Fund was mostly used in completing a network of 
minor communications like the laying of feeder roads to railway 
points and construction of embanked roads in the deltaic tracts. 


The Local Funds Act IV was passed in A.D. 1871 superseding 
the earlier Act of 1866 and providing for the constitution of Local 
Boards. It opened a new chapter in the history of road development 
in the Presidency. It provided for the transfer of the unexpended 
balances of the District Road Fund raised under the Act of 1866 to 
the Local Fund Board, the imposition of acess similar to the district 
toad cess not exceeding one anna in the rupee and the establishment 
of tolls. The Act also directed that two-thirds of the cess and the 
whole of the tolls should be expended on roads, The Public Works 
Department was the only agency for execution of these works. In addi- 
tion to the funds made available for expenditure on roads under the 
Local Funds Act, annua! contributions from the Provincial Funds 
were also given to the Local’ Fund Boards for being expended on the 
main lines of communication. The distinction between the Imperial 
‘and District roads was abolished in June 1871. During 1879-80, the 
entire execution, maintenance and construction of roads were handed 
over to the Local Fund Boards which constituted their own engineer- 
ing establishments and’ held them directly responsible in all matters 
connected with road development. 


By the end of 1883, the number of roads in this part of the country 
had increased but their condition was no better than in A.D. 1870. 
The Great Northern Trunk Road was, however, considered to be in 
good condition as it was maintained well. Of all the towns in the 
district, Eluru and Nidadavole became the nerve-centres of road comm- 
unication. 


Towards the close -of the 19th century A.D., there were only a 
few main lines of roads in this district.. Of these, the first and the 
most important was the Great Northern Trunk Road from Madras to 
Calcutta passing through Eluru and Nidadavole. Of the other roads, 
the roads from Vijayawada to Nidadavole along the Eluru Canal and 
the road running parallel to the Western Delta Main Canal were im- 
portant. The roads from Mogalthuru (Mogalturu) and Maruter (Ma- 
ruteru) to Amalapuram in East Godavari district were considered im- 
portant. In addition, a road connected Elura with Dammapeta in 
Bhadrachalam taluk of Khammam district via Vijayarai (Vijayarayi) 
and Seetanagaram. Another rough road linked Eluru with Gudivada 
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in Krishna district. Besides, there were also some roads leading to 
the Agency areas in the district. Many of these roads were earthen 
roads. 


The Madras Local Boards Act of 1884 was passed superseding 
the Local Funds Act of 1871, and providing for the creation of Taluk 
and District Boards. It removed the stipulation imposed by the ear- 
lier Act that all income derived from tolls and a sum not less than two 
thirds of the land, cess should be spent on communications. This fed 
to a steep fall in the resources of the District Boards and aggravated 
their difficulties in maintaining roads. Consequently, a directive was 
given in A.D, 1895 to the Local Boards to devote not less than half 
of their income from the land cess exclusively on roads. However,this 
was withdrawn in 1900. Instead, grants were allotted to the Local 
Boards at the rate of 25 per cent of their land cess in addition to the 
allocations made from the Imperial grants for the improvement of roads. 
Notwithstanding all these, the condition of roads in general did not 
show any significant improvement. The District Board, therefore, 
made sustained efforts not only in improving the roads that were 
already laid but also in laying new roads as well. Of the other measures 
taken in this direction, the replacement of stone and iron rollers by steam 
road-rollers was important. However, inadequate expenditure on roads 
by the District Board during the decade ending with 1910 rendered the 
general condition of all classes of roads unsatisfactory. 


During the decade that followed, the District Board continued to 
show keen interest in maintaining the roads at a reasonable standard; 
in spite of the fact that the grants provided by the Goverrment were 
quite inadequate. Moreover, the quarries were far away from the 
work spot and the transit of materials was also costly. Much stress 
was, therefore, laid on reducing the cost of transport and lessening the 
frequency of metalling the roads by using better material. Meanwhile 
the Madras Local Boards Act of 1920, enhanced the powers and finan- 
cial resources of the Local Boards, but the ever increasing cost of main- 
tenance aff3cted adversely the normal maintenance of roads in the 
district, Moreover, the Government directed the District Boards in 
1922 to widen the Trunk Roads to 40 ft., (12 m.). This caused fur- 
ther depletion of the already slender finances of the District Board. 
The maximum grant of Rs. 500 (per mile) made available to the Dis- 
trict Board was hardly sufficient even to maintain the existing width 
in a satisfactory condition and, with the advent of heavy motor and 
cat traffic, the quality of the roads deteriorated further. Meanwhile, 
the West Godavari District was formed in 1925 and the District Board 
with headquarters at Eluru started functioning from May 1927. In 
1928-29, a programme for the construction of feeder roads to railway 
points was drawn up. 
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The decade ending with 1940, was important from the point of 
view of road development both in the district and the Presidency. The 
Madras Local Boards Act of 1920 was amended in 1930 providing for 
the distribution of land cess among the District, Taluk and Panchayat 
Boards, and the Village Development Fund. This reduced the income 
of the District Board. The Madras Motor Vehicles Taxation Act 
was passed in 1931 and the tolls were abolished. This led to a further 
loss of financial resources to the District Boards. Meanwhile, the 
extension of motor transport necessitated the proper maintenance of 
roads. As a result, the District Board found its finances reduced on 
the one hand and on the other commitments for the improvement of 
roads increased immeasurably. The sequel was that the roads could 
not be maintained at any standard. However, in 1930-31, a scheme 
for the construction of bridges across the watercourses in the district 
was drawn up. Consequently, in the years that followed, many bridges 
big and small, were completed making the travel in the district, espe- 
cially on the trunk roads, easy throughout the year. In 1927 a committee 
was appointed at the Central level under the chairmanship of M. R. 
Jayakar to investigate into the condition of roads and recommend 
measures necessary for their improvement. The committee, after . 
examining the various aspects of the problem, concluded that for the 
general welfare of the country as a whole and, in particular, for the 
better marketing of agricultural produce, roads should be developed, 


Keeping in view the resolutions of the Road-Rail conference held 
at Simla in 1933, A. Vipan was appointed by the Provincial Govern- 
ment as special officer in 1934 for preparing a comprehensive scheme 
for the development of roads in the Madras Presidency. After giving 
due consideration to the problem, he was of the view that the amounts 
received by the District Board as grants were quite inadequate for the 
proper maintenance of roads to suit the later day traffic and recom- 
mended for the allotment of more finances. He was also of the view 
that the chief requirement was metalling of the existing roads and 
construction of bridges. He also recommended the laying of new 
roads to an extent of more than 114 miles (183.5 ;km.) at an estimated 
cost of over Rs. 3.63 lakhs. In addition two inter-district roads link- 
ing Vijayarai with Velpucherla and thence to Nuzvid (Krishna), and 
Palacole (Palakollu) with Pamarru (Krishna) were also recommen- 
ded. It was suggested that some of the existing roads must also be 
improved and upgraded besides the execution of about 40 bridge 
schemes (including the Agency), estimated to cost Rs. 6.91 lakhs, 
Consequently, the road mileage in the district rose from 874 miles 
(1,405.6km.) ®& 1930-31 to 954 miles (1,525.3 km.) in 1940-41, mainly 
due to the sustained efforts of the District Board, 
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The Second World War and the general increase in the vehicular 
traffic in its wake aggravated the deteriorating quality of the roads. 
In order to keep the roads in good condition, the Government had to 
invoke in 1941, the powers under the Madras Local Boards Act of 1920 
and direct the District Boards to make a minimum allotment for 
roads and, thus, prevent the diversion of funds for any other 
purpose. All these efforts could not succeed in improving the condi- 
tion of the roads which were greatly damaged during the War. Though 
the need of the hour was to provide bitumen or cement concrete surface 
to roads, nothing could be done due to the exigencies of War. In so 
far as this district is concerned, the cost of materials and labour increa- 
sed enormously, especially in the delta areas. It was mostly due to 
the long distances involved in the conveyance of road-metal. The 
position became very acute when the canals were closed either for 
repairs or during summer months. The carts were also not available 
during the busy agricultural seasons. Important roads like the Great 
Northern Trunk Road deteriorated considerably on account of the 
heavy military traffic. After’ the War, a comprehensive scheme for 
road development was prepared with a view to connecting every village 
with a population of 500 and above to the nearest main road. With 
the creation of a separate Highways Department on the Ist of April 
1946, all the first class roads, some of the important second class roads 
and marketing roads were transferred to it. Consequently, the Dis- 
trict Board was left with only about 589 miles (948 km.) of roads. 
However, the road works of the District Board were executed through 
the agency of the Highways Department. 


It was decided at the All India Chief Engineers’ Conference held 
at Nagpur in 1943 that no village within five miles from a metalled 
road should be left unconnected by road and that there should be 
complete integration of the urban and rural areas for the purpose of 
providing an efficient road system. Accordingly, the Government of 
Madras appointed a special officer in 1945 to review the entire subject 
of road development in the Presidency. He recommended the prepa- 
tation of a Five Year Post-War Road Development Plan and the 
teelassification of all the existing roads in the Presidency. Consequently 
roads were categorised in 1947 into National and Provincial (State) 
Highways, Major and Other District Roads and Village Roads. A 
Five Year Road Development Plan was also formulated in accordance 
with his recommendations and it was finally merged in 1950-51 with 
the First Five Year Plan of the country. During the year 1948-49, 
the Highways Department for the first time took up the work of pro- 
viding black-top to some of the important roads in the district. In the 
years that followed, not only improvements to roads were made, but 
a good number of bridge works were completed. Cement concrete 
surface to a portion of the Koderu-Nallajarla (Nallajerla) road was 
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provided in 1950-51 at a cost of Rs. 11.04 lakhs. A programme to 
provide black-top to the National Highways passing through Krishna, 
West Godavari and East Godavari districts was also drawn up during 
1952-53. Again a scheme drawn up in 1956-57 for the diversion of 
National Highway No. 5 to run along the bank of Eluru Canal up to 
Tadepalligudem, thereon to Tanuku, Peravali and Vasista bridge, was 
implemented at an estimated cost of Rs. 5 crores. 


At the time of the formation of the Andhra State in 1953, the High- 
ways Department was kept under the charge of the Chief Engineer 
(General), but in 1956 the department was placed under the control of 
a separate Chief Engineer (Highways). Later, in 1965, it was merged 
with the Buildings Branch of the Public Works Department. This 
new department is now functioning as the Public Works Department 
(Roads and Buildings). 


The progress made in recent.years in respect of road mileage in 
the district is found to be quite satisfactory, Its road mileage had 
increased from about 1,060: miles {1,706 km.), in 1950-51 to 1,256 miles 
(2,021 km.) in 1956-57, mainly due to the sustained efforts of the High- 
ways Department as well as the District: Board. With the advent of 
the scheme of democratic decentralisation in 1959, the District Board 
was abolished and all its roads within the jurisdiction of the Panchayat 
Samithi areas were transferred to the concerned Panchayat Samithis, 
while those outside were kept with the newly formed Zilla Parishad. 
Towards the close of [967-68,-the Zilla Parishad maintained about 
1,645 km., of roads. 


A detailed list of roads maintained by the Public Works Depart- 
ment (Roads and Buildings) is given in Annexure 40. It is obvious 
that the National Highway connecting Madras with Calcutta which, 
runs for a total distance of about 96 km., in the district is being main- 
tained by the State Government on an ‘ Agency basis*’. The expendi- 
ture on the maintenance of National Highway is met by the Ministry 
of Transport, Government of India, from the Central Road Fund. 
Besides, the Public Works Department is also maintaining about 217.2 
km., of State Highways, 842 km., of Major District Roads and 16.8 
km., of Other District Roads, 


Vehicles and Conveyances : 


The most important factor that conditioned the means of transport 
in this part of the country was its general topography. In the past, 


*The Central Government gives the State Government 74% of cost of mainten- 
ance as Agency Charges. 
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the roads fit for cart traffic were no better than mere paths. A greater 
part of the general merchandise was, therefore, usually conveyed by 
men and animals through these paths and passages. The carts in use 
were of a very primitive type: provided with low wheels of solid stone. 
As time progressed, their design underwent many changes and gave 
place to the present day bullock carts. Even now, the country cart 
continues to play an important role in the rural parts of the district. 
According to the Livestock Census of 1961, there were as many as 
51,708 bullock carts in the district. The horse-drawn carts and the 
bullock carts have almost disappeared from the scene of passenger 
transport in the urban areas as the ubiquitous cycle rickshaws have 
come to stay as a popular means of conveyance. Another common 
means of transport increasingly used by both urban and rural people 
in the district is the bicycle. 


The motor vehicle made its appearance in these parts during the 
early twenties of this century.. As motor vehicles gained in popula- 
rity, their number steadily increased until the close of 1930s. With the 
economic depression of the nineteen thirties and the outbreak of the 
Second World War in 1939, when various types of controls restricting 
the supply of petrol and spare parts, and the import of trucks were 
imposed, there was a retardation in the growth of the number of motor 
vehicles. After the War, trade and commerce improved considerably 
and the controls were lifted. Since then, however, there has been an 
impressive increase in the number of motor vehicles in the district. 
This can be seen from the fact that from a total of 292 vehicles at the 
close of 1941-42, it rose to 454 by 1951-52. Due to the industrial and 
commercial advancement of the district, the vehicular traffic has enor« 
mously increased in recent years. The statement at Annexure 41 
reveals the number of motor vehicles during the period from 1956-57 
to 1967-68, 


Public Transport : 


On the Ist of June 1960, the Andhra Pradesh State Road Trans- 
port Corporation extended its operations to this district. Since then, 
the corporation spread its operations very rapidly and towards the 
close of 1964-65, it was operating on 97 routes with 207 vehicles. The 
corporation has improved its fleet and added a few more routes in the 
years that followed. In June 1968, the corporation was meeting the 
transport requirements of the public with as many as 280 vehicles put 
on various routes issuing from Eluru, Tadepalligudem, Narsapur, 
Nidadavole, Bheemavaram and Kovvur depots. In addition, buses 
starting from places outside the district also serve the traffic needs of 
the district. Among the amenities provided, passenger shelters, can- 
teens, drinking water and reservation of seats for journeys are important, 
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Prior to the nationalisation of the passenger transport in 1960, 
private individuals were operating bus services in the district. Even 
now as many as eleven bus routes are being operated by the private 
bus owners, 


Railroads : 


The most important railway in the district is the east-coast line 
connecting Madras in the south and Calcutta in the east. This line 
traversing the taluks of Eluru, Tadepalligudem and Kovvur and running 
for a total distance of about 92 km., was opened to traffic up to the 
Godavari river in A. D. 1893. Another line connecting Gudivada in 
Krishna district with Bheemavaram (metre gauge line) was opened in 
September 1928 and runs for a distance of about 20 km. In 1929, 
the 77 km., broad gauge line connecting Nidadavole with Narsapur 
was inaugurated. This line traverses the taluks of Kovvur, Tanuku, 
Bheemavaram and Narsapur,. 


To cope with the ever increasing traffic.needs of the region arising 
mostly due to its commercial advancement, improvements involving 
the remodelling of the railways in the district were taken up in recent 
years. Of them, doubling of the railway line between Nidadavole 
and Kovvur and conversion of the Gudivada-Bheemavaram line to 
broad gauge (1961) are important. In addition, railway stations and 
marshalling yards in the district were remodelled and reconstructed. 


At present, the district is served by a total length of about 188 km., 
of railway track entirely on broad gauge, which works out to about 
2.4 km., of railway for every 100 sq. km., of its area. According to 
the Census of 1961, there are in all ten towns of which only Penugonda 
and Maruter are not directly served by the railways. In fact, the taluks 
of Polavaram and Chintalapudi are not touched by the railway. Of 
the 43 railway stations located in the district, many are important more 
for passenger traffic than for goods transport. Particulars of the taluk- 
by-taluk distribution of these stations and the amenities provided at 
each one of them are shown in Annexure 42. 


Eluru is one of the important stations in the district. Besides, 
being the district headquarters, it is an important railhead serving 
Chintalapudi taluk. With the easy transport and communication 
facilities available at the place together with the rich paddy growing 
area around, the town developed into an important marketing centre 
in the district. It is also an important centre for cottage and small 
scale industries in the district. Most important of the items exported 
from this place are rice, paddy and jute products, while petroleum 
and its products, and consumer articles like sugar and cloth are impor- 
ted through this station. Nidadavole, besides being a junction on the 
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east coast main line connecting Madras with Calcutta, is an important 
trading centre in the district. The canal system of the Godavari wes- 
tern delta has also contributed to its importance and helped in deve- 
loping the place into an industrial town. Consequently, the local agri- 
cultural as well as industrial products are exported from this station. 
"Items like sugar, cloth, coal and petroleum products are the chief 
imports, Tadepalligudem is yet another good marketing centre. 
Paddy and rice are the chief items exported, while fertilisers and con- 
sumer articles are imported. Tanuku is noted for the export of sugar, 
fertilisers, cycles and textile goods. Industrial raw materials and other 
general goods are the chief items imported at this station. Being an 
important trading centre, much of the traffic at Attili station is recorded 
in items like paddy, pulses, chillies and tamarind. Narsapur is 
the terminus of the line connecting Nidadavole. Palacole is an 
important centre for the export of oranges, lime and coconuts besides 
paddy. Bheemavaram is a junction where the lines from Gudivada 
(Krishna District) and Nidadavole: meet and) it exports rice. Bhimadole. 
is an important railhead for the pilgrims visiting the shrine of Lord 
Venkatesvara at Dwaraka Thirumala. 


An analysis of the inward and outward goods traffic pertaining 
to this district has revealed that the outward traffic is substantially 
greater than the inward traffic. The inward traffic is entirely concen- 
trated in items like petroleum and its products, coal and other indus- 
trial raw materials. Food grains and sugar are also booked to places 
within the district. 


The development of railways has helped the district to gain an 
important position in trade and commerce in the region. It also led 
to the establishment of many factories and industrial undertakings 
nearer to the railway stations and junctions. It also gradually opened 
up the area to greater contact with the rest of the country. The 
railway and road systems in the district are adequately serving the trans- 
port requirements of the district. At some places, these two systems 
are competing, while at some they are complementary to each other. 
Eluru, Tadepalligudem and Nidadavole are the examples where fruit- 
ful and healthy competition between these two systems is existing. 
In addition, waterways are also contributing their share in the improve- 
ment of railway traffic in the district. However, the introduction of 
parcel service by road in recent years has reduced the railway parcel 
traffic. It can be said that most of the goods and passenger traffic for 
short distances is diverted to roads and waterways, while the long 
distance and bulk traffic is carried by the railways in the district. 
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It is difficult to enumerate the number of railway bridges and culverts 
that span the road system, waterways and irrigation channels in the 
district. These bridges were originally constructed during the last 
quarter of the 19th century A.D. Of them, the bridge across the river 
Godavari is the most important. It is built of steel girders laid on 
masonry piers. This 14 miles (2.4 kilometres) long bridge, consisting 
of 56 spans of 150 ft. each, was opened to traffic in 1900. However, 
when the doubling of the railways in the area was taken up during the 
II and III Plan periods, some of the smaller bridges were reconstructed. 
In the process of laying double line connecting Madras with Calcutta, 
construction of another bridge across the river Godavari was taken up 
in 1964, It is designed to be a rail-cum-road bridge with 27 spans of 
91.4 metres and seven spans of 45.7 metres covering a total distance 
of 2,925 metres. It is expected to be completed in 1971*. There were 
no serious railway accidents within the confines of the district in the 
past. 


Ports, Waterways, Ferries and Bridges : 
Ports : 


Narsapur and Madhavaipalem, located near the mouth of the 
Vasista arm of the river Godavari, were considered to be the important 
inland ports even during the Satavahana period. Historical accounts 
reveal that at Madhavaipalem, big ocean-going ships were not only built 
but quite a good number of ships of foreign origin repaired. No informa- 
tion is, however, forthcoming to suggest the items of import and export 
trade from this place. Moreover, Madhavaipalem is of interest only 
to an antiquarian. Narsapur, located at a distance of about 10 kilo- 
metres from the sea, was also jan important inland port in the past. 
It is also believed that the Dutch erected a godown at this place towards 
the close of 17th century A.D. Even now a portion of the bathing ghat 
at Narsapur is known as‘the ‘Valandavari Revu’ (port belonging to the 
people from Holland). The place was also famous for ship and boat 
building, but as the sea at the mouth of the river became shallow mostly 
due to silting, the port lost its importance. However, small boats are 
still built at the place for the use of fishermen in the area. 


Waterways : 


The history of the waterways in this district commenced from A.D. 
1852 when the anicut across the river Godavari connecting Vijjeswaram 
on the west and Dowlaiswaram on the east was completed and the waters 
admitted through the head sluice on the right into the main canal of 
the system. 


Godavari Western Delta Main Canal is 9.65 km., long from head 
sluice on the right flank of the anicut to the Chittapeta weir. The 


*Since completed at a cost of Rs. 10.5 crores in 1974. 
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canal passes through Nidadavole town. At this point, the canal sepa- 
ratesintothe Kakaraparru and Eluru canals. The Eluru Canal runningin 
a westward direction flows for a distance of 64 km., almost parallel 
to the railway line (connecting Waltair with Vijayawada and Madras) 
till it merges with the Eluru Canal of the Krishna Delta system at Eluru 
Lock. In its course the canal passes through the important commercial 
towns of Tadepalligudem and Eluru. The Kakaraparru Canal taking 
off from the Main Canal near its sixth mile (9.6 km.) on the left runs 
in the southward direction for a distance of 16 km., and flows down 
to Peravali Lock. From here the canal is known as the Narsapur Canal. 
The Narsapur Canal, taking its course due south, passes through Peravali, 
Penugonda, Miruter, Palacole, Narsapur and Mogalthuru covering a 
distance of 48 km. The canal finally enters the Upputeru, a salt 
creek, through Mogalthuru tail-end lock. It also connects the Godavari 
Central Delta navigation lines through Narsapur Lock opening into the 
Vasista arm of the river Godavari. The Bank Canal starting with an 
open head at mile 14/4 (23 km.) of the Kakaraparru Canal runs 
almost parallel to the Vasista-arm for a. distance of 40 km. The 
canal passing through Sidhantam and Koderu terminates into the Goda- 
vari river below Lakshmipuram tail-end Jock. It is through this lock 
that the Bank Canal provides yet another navigation link with the 
Godavari Central Delta (via) Sakhinetipalle Lock. The Gostanadi and 
Velpuru Canal starting from Kakaraparru Canal just above Kakara- 
parru regulator runs due south for.a distance of 54.7 km., in a mean- 
dering course through Tanuku and Bheemavaram. It finally joins the 
Yenamadurru (Enamadurru) drain below Bheemavaram tail-end lock. 


The Attili Canal taking off from the Eluru Canal on its left at mile 
6/4 (10.5 km.) also runs in a southward direction for a distance of 
25.7 km., and passes through Attili and ends in the Manchili Channel, 
one mile (1:6 km.) below the Gummampadu, Lock. The canal is not 
navigable beyond this point. The Junction Canal starting from mile 
9/6 (15.7 km.) on the left of the Eluru Canal with an open head runs 
fora distance of 4.8 km., and joins the Venkaiah and Weyyeru Canal 
below the Muddapuram double Lock. It is through this lock a link 
between the Eluru Canal and the Venkaiah and Weyyeru Canal for 
navigation is established. The Venkaiah and Weyyeru Canal starting 
at the Duvva head sluice flows down to Elurupadu through Akividu, 
covering a distance of 53 km. The old Weyyeru Canal is 8 km., 
long and connects Kolleru on the west and the Venkaiah and Weyyeru 
Canal on the cast. The Undi Canal isa high level branch of the Venkaiah 
and Weyyeru Canal. It takes its course below the Chilakampadu Lock, 
flows due south and passes through the Yendagandi Lock and Undi for 
a distance of 32 km. This canal is navigable up to Undi. Besides 
these canals, the Yenamadurru drain is also navigable for about 16 km., 
between Bheemavaram and Gollavani:ippa. 
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Traffic in the Canals : 


The Godavari canals in general are suitable for navigation and the 
private boats carry the traffic. Originally, these canals were utilised 
for conveying farm produce, building materials, firewood and salt to 
other areas in the region. With the advent of railways, however, the 
canal system was deprived of much of the long distance traffic, the most 
important of the reasons being its slow movement. The total length 
of the navigable canals in the Western Delta towards the close of the 
last century stood at 217.33 miles (349.8 km.). Subsequently, as and 
when the irrigation in the delta was extended, facilities for navigation 
were also expanded and improved. These canals are navigable for 
almost eleven months and are interlinked by head or tail-end locks 
providing casy transport from place to place in both the Godavari and 
Krishna Delta systems. The native craft that is being uscd in these 
canals are all pulled or punted. In recent years, however, a limited 
number of launches are pressed into service mostly for the conveyance 
of passengers. The capacity of the boats that ply in these canals vary 
from 2to 60 tonnes. The chief items of cargo moved at present in these 
canals are paddy, pulses, oils and oil-seeds, metals and mctalware, manu- 
res, tobacco, sugar, jute and its products and building materials. The 
most important centres served by the canal system include Nidadavole, 
Tadepalligudem, Eluru, Undi, Ganapavaram, Akividu, Attili, Tanuku, 
Bheemavaram, Penugonda, Maruter, Palacole and Narsapur. In 
1960-61, the Godavari Western Delta canals have transported cargo 
valued at Rs. 15.78 crores in aS many as 44,325 boats. With the con- 
struction of more road-bridges across the canal as well as the river Goda- 
vari in recent years, the volume of cargo transported through the canal 
system has considerably fallen, and the same is reflected in the volume 
of goods transported in the area. During the year 1967-68, the volume 
of cargo transported stood at 1.53 lakh tonnes valued at Rs. 14.26 
crores compared to about three lakh tonnes and Rs. 19.57 crores res- 
pectively in 1963-64. The revenue realised from navigation also regis- 
tered a fall (Rs. 0.45 lakh) in 1967-68 compared to (Rs. 0.58 lakh) in 
1963-64. The same is presented in the statement at Annexure 43. A 
study of these figures reveal that both the volume and value of the cargo 
are declining, resulting in the decrease of the receipts from navigation. 


River Navigation: 


Unlike the river Krishna, the Godavari is navigable and it is used 
as a waterway for more than 200 miles (321.9 km.). The upper reaches 
of the river, beyond the anicut are connected to the sea (near Vemula- 
deevi) through the Vasista arm of the river and the Western Delta Main 
Canal. Rtver navigation up to Bhadrachalam (Khammam) and beyond 
was made easy for the most part of the year. All types of country craft 
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are employed in transporting cargo from one place to another in the 
area.- For conveying the pilgrims visiting Bhadrachalam steam and 
motor launches are also plied. 


Ferries: 


In the past big rivers like the Godavari and the Krishna were crossed 
by means of a kind of circular basket boats. They were in use not only 
in the medieval period but also until the close of the 19th century A.D. 
Firishta refers to these boats as ‘sabads’ which were alsocalled ‘Nukras’ 
covered with cowhides. Men used to row them with a sort of paddle. 
These were the only type of boats that were in use both for military and 
other purposes for crossing wide rivers. 


Towards the turn of the last century, ferries were maintained at a 
good number of places within the confines of this district and were 
operated by the local people. Of all; the ferry across the river Godavari 
near Kovvur, capable of carrying railway wagons, deserves mention. 
It was designed to facilitate the through booking of goods between the 
Eastern and the Western sections of the railway. It was maintained by 
the railway administration from A.D. 1893 to 1900, when the railway 
bridge across the river was opened to traffic. At almost all important 
ferry points across the canals, Ballakatlu (rafts) are maintained by the 
Public Works Department and operated by the persons appointed for 
the purpose under the immediate supervision of the village officers or 
the village Panchayat. As the roads were laid amd the bridges spanning 
some of the watercourses in the district completed, the number of ferry 
points maintained in the district was reduced. However, most of the 
ferry points maintained on the banks of the river Godavari are still 
continued, At present, the Zilla Parishad is maintaining ferries at 
eleven points, while the Public Works Department is maintaining at 
five places in the district. 


Bridges: 


There was hardly any bridge constructed in this district until almost 
the middle of the last century. However, during the last quarter of the 
19th century A.D., when the Godavari Canal system was extended, 
construction of bridges across some of the important rivers and canals 
was taken up. More serious attempts were made during the first quarter 
of the present 20th century to bridge some of the watercourses in the 
district. A bridge across the Eluru Canal near Pulla was completed 
in 1919-20. However, it was only after 1927, when the West Godavari 
District Board was formed, sustained efforts were made and a good 
number of bridges were completed. Across the West Tammileru river, 
on the Great Northern Trunk Road a bridge consisting of seven vents 
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of 30 ft. (9.1 km.) span was completed in 1929-30 at a cost of Rs. 0.70 
lakh. A bridge across the Zuluvagu at mile 302/0-1 (486 km.) on the 
same road was also completed in 1930. Another bridge over the Yerra- 
kalva involving an amount of Rs. 2.96 lakhs was opened in August 
1931, In 1931-32, a bridge across the Apparao Channel near Nidadavole 
at mile 35/0-2 of the Narsapur-Prakkilanka road was constructed at a 
cost of Rs. 1.54 lakhs. During the same year the construction of a 
girder bridge near Nidadavole over the Main Canal was completed. 
In 1933-34 a bridge across the Eluru Canal on Chebrole-Ganapavaram 
road at mile 0/7-8 (1.4 km.) was also completed ata cost of Rs. 0,38 
lakh. During the year 1941-42, a bridge near Gunupudi on the Narsa- 
pur-Bheemavaram road at mile 16/3 (25.8 km.) was completed at a 
cost of Rs. 0.36 lakh. The abnormal rise in the cost of materials and 
tabour in the years that followed came in the way of speedy completion 
-of some of the works in progress. However, with the creation of the 
Highways Department in 1946 and the implementation of the develop- 
mental programmes during the last ‘two decades, construction of some 
of the important bridges was. taken up in the district. A bridge was 
completed in 1951-52 at a cost of Rs. 1.30 lakhs across the Nakkala 
drain at mile 6/4 (9.7 km.) of the Palacole-Achanta road. A re- 
inforced cement concrete deck slab bridge popularly called Tallapuram 
bridge with T. beams across the Eluru Canal was completed dur- 
ing 1955-56 at a cost of Rs. 1.20 lakhs. About the same time, a 
bridge across the Yenamadurru drain near Bheemavaram was opened 
to traffic. Another bridge near Someswaram on Gudivada-Bheemavaram 
road which was started in 1950-57, was completed at a cost of Rs. 8.45 
lakhs. During the same year, a bridge — across the Eluru Canal near 
Badampudi on the National Highway No. 5 was completed at a cost 
of Rs. 1.40 lakhs. A bridge near Veeravasaram (Viravasaram) across 
the Gostanadi and Velpuru Canal was opened to traffic in 1956. It 
was constructed at a cost of Rs. 1.02 lakhs. A huge bridge across 
the Upputeru on the National Highway No. 5 was completed at a cost 
of Rs. 14.52 lakhs in 1959-60. Of all the bridges constructed in recent 
years, the one constructed across the Vasista arm of the river Godavari 
near Sidhantam is important. It is a massive structure with 20 main 
spans of 150 ft. (45.72 m.) each. The work on the bridge was taken 
up in December 1961 and completed in 1967, 


Transport by Airways, Aerodromes and Other Means of Transpert : 


The airstrips located near Pedavegi (Pedda Vegi) in Eluru taluk 
and Tadepalligudem are now in disuse. However, the airport at Ganna- 
varam (Krishna District) is the nearest and is 40 kilometres away from 
the district headquarters, Eluru. 
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Travel and Tourist Facilities : 


In the past, Satrams or choultries located at some of the important 
pilgrim and trade centres provided camping accommodation to the 
travelling public. Even now there are choultries in the district providing 
halting facilities to the public. For the convenience of the touring 
officers of the Government and non-officials, the Government depart- 
ments and lozal bodies are maintaining travellers’ bungalows and inspec- 
tion bungalows and rest-houses in the district. The details of accoin- 
modation available, rents charged and other details are presented in 
Annexure 44, 


Posts and Telegraphs and Telephones : 


The existing posts and telegraphs and telephone facilities in the 
district are of recent origin. The arrangements prior to A.D. 1837 
in the erstwhile Madras Presidency were considered to be primitive and 

. the dawk consisted of a few main lines of runners connecting the principal 
towns with the seat of Government... The articles carried by the Postal 
Department consisted mainly of letters, newspap2rs, book packets and 
parcels. Postcards were put to sale in A.D. 1879 and money-orders 
were introduced in A.D. 1880, while the postal savings banks started 
functioning in A.D. 1882. The amalgamation of the telegraphs section 
was taken up by the end of ‘A.D. 1883 and telegraph money-orders 
were introduced in August 1884. Towards the close of the 19th century 
A.D., the number of post--offices working within the confines of the 
district were 49. 


The West Godavari Postal Division is one of the important divi- 
sions in the State, Prior to January 1953, the Krishna Postal Division 
. had jurisdiction over this district also. Jt was, however, bifurcated 
and the present West Godavari Postal Division was formed in January 
1953. In November 1967, it was upgraded into a class I Division. As 
the Posts and Telegraphs Department launched on a programme of 
expansion in recent years, the number of post and telegraph offices 
functioning in the district rose at a rapid pace, making it possible to 
take the postal facilities to every nook and corner of the district. This 
is observed fromthe fact that the total number of post-offices working 
in the district at the close of 1960-6! stood at 566, compared to 324 
during 1950-51. At present, the district is divided into seven’ sub-- 
divisions with three Head Post-offices functioning at Eluru, Bheema- 
varam and Tadepalligudem. The lower selec.ion grade sub-offices 
are functioning at Akividu, Attili, Chintalapudi, Narsapur, Kovvur, 
Nidadavole, Palacole, Polavaram, Tanuku, Penugonda and Venkatarao- 
pet (Eluru town). Besides, there are, in all, 69 Telegraph Offices and 
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84 Public Call Offices. Moreover, in about 639  post-offices 
in the district, savings bank facilities are also provided. These include 
526 branch post-offices func.ioning in the dis'rict. Above all, it is 
interesting to note that this depar.ment is extending the facility of the 
daily delivery of letters in all the villages in the district except five villages 
in the Angadalanka area. The number of Telephone exchanges in the 
district rose from 37 in 1962 to 53 by about the close of 1969. Annexure 
45 presents the places at which these exchanges are functioning together 
with theic type, connectable capacity and the total number of working 
connections provided at each one of them. 


Community Listening : 


Community listening sets were first commissioned in the district 
in 1939, when the first set was installed at Pentapadu village on the 
23rd of September 1939. By 1939-40, five more listening sets were 
installed, one each at Bheemavaram, Narsapur, Nidadavole, Tanuku 
and Undi. Owing to the Second World-War, the progress registered 
in this direction during the years that followed was not impressive. 
However, afterthe advent of Independence in 1947 and with the im- 
plementation of the Five Year Plans from 1951 to 1966, the installation 
of community listening sets, especially in the rural areas, gained a dis- 
tinct momentum and as many as 450 sets were installed during the II 
Five Year Plan period. By the end of Third Five Year Plan period 
there were 845 scts. During 1968-69, more than 900 comniunity sets 
were functioning in the district.under the control of the State Depart- 
ment of Information and Public Relations. 


Associations of Owners and Employees in the Field of Transport and 
Communications : 


There are quite a good number of associations of owners and 
employees in the field of transport and communications in the district. 
Besides the branches of All India bodies like the Railway Employees’ 
Union, and Posts and Telegraph Workers’ Union, associations of local 
employees are also functioning in the district. The private bus and 
lorry owners and workers have formed their respective unions in the 
district. Of the many in the field, the Motor Transport Operators’ 
Association, Eluru, the West Godavari District Motor Lorry Opera- 
tors’ Association, Eluru, the Tadepalligudem Lorry Owners’ Asso- 
ciation, Tadepalligudem and the Motor Lorry Owners’ Association, 
Bheemavaram are important. The cycle rickshaw owners and wor- 
kers at Palacole, Kovvur, Tanuku and Bheemavaram have also formed 
associations to protect their interests. 


CHAPTER VIII 


ECONOMIC TRENDS AND MISCELLANEOUS 


OCCUPATIONS 
Introduction : 


The areas constituting the present district have been predominantly 
agricultural in character even from the Satavahana period. With 
the completion of the Godavari anicut in A.D. 1852, the delta was, 
converted into a prosperous territory. In addition, the construction 
of a wide network of irrigation canals gave an impetus to a further 
development of agriculture on modern lines. ’ Efforts made in the past 
to diversify the economy of the district could not make much headway 
in altering the position of agriculture as the main way of life. How- 
ever, the introduction of railways, extension of waterways and other 
means of transport and communications in the area have greatly helped 
not only the scientific development-of agriculture but also the growth 
of industries like sugar, rice, jute and other manufacturing units. Thus, 
the prosperity induced by irrigation coupled with the easy transport 
and communication facilities in the area gave a fillip to the advance- 
ment of agriculture and industry in recent years. Places like Tanuku, 
Kovvur, Bhimadole, Eluru, Palacole, Nidadavole and Tadepalligudem 
have also become industrial towns. The future also holds hopeful 
promises of enlarged development of agriculture and industry as the 
district is endowed with rich natural resources. Agriculture, however, 
appears to be the keynote of its future economic pattern. 


Livelihood Pattern ; 


According to the Census of 1951, a substantial percentage of the 
district population (nearly 73 per cent) depended chiefly on agricul- 
tural sources and only 27 per cent on non-agricultural sources for their 
livelihood. The statistics presented in’ Annexure 46 reveal the distri- 
bution of the district population among the eight livelihood categories. 
A further analysis of the population into self-supporting, earning and 
non-earning dependents based upon the economic status of the indivi- 
duals has shown that, both in the agricultural and non-agricultural 
categories, the female population is larger than the male among the 
earning and non-earning dependents, the details of which are presented 
jn Annexure 47. Moreover, in order to have an idea of the economic 
status of the individuals, the Census of 1951 has again classified the 
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self-supporting persons in the non-agricultural sector into employers, 
employees and independent workers. Particulars of these are given 
in Annexure 48, 


The Census of 1961, however, classified the district population into 
two broad categories, i.e., workers and non-workers. It is interesting 
to note that in classifying the population, emphasis was laid on the 
concept of socially meaningful work and not arbitrarily on fiscal in- 
come or dependency, Even the family workers who do not directly 
receive any income but attend to work along with other members of 
family, ‘have been treated as workers. Accordingly, 47.7 per cent of 
the district population constitutes workers, while the remaining 52.3 
per cent represents the non-working population. The workers are 
again distributed into nine industrial categories. The details of the 
distribution of the district population as workers and non-workers 
are presented in Annexure 49, An analysis of these statistics has 
shown, that the proportion of non-workers is greater than workers. 
It is also observed that agricultural workers (both cultivators and agri- 
cultural labourers) constitute more than 68 per cent of the total working 
population. A sample analysis of 20 per cent of the Census house- 
holds, classified according to their interests in land, has revealed that 
a majority of the households (about 70 per cent) in the rural areas 
depend upon lands owned or held from Government. The details 
of the above analysis are presented in Annexure 50. The non-agri- 
cultural occupations (other than cultivation and agricultural labour) 
provide employment to about 32 per cent of the working population. 


General Level of Prices : 


The general economic condition of the people of the district can, 
to some extent, be appreciated from a study of the level of prices over 
a period of time. Almost since the beginning of the second half of the 
19th century A.D., prices of food grains and other essential commodi- 
ties were generally on the increase and resulted in improving the eco- 
nomic condition of the cultivators in the region. Inthe years that 
followed, the prices of all food grains rose steadily and provided a real 
incentive to the agriculturist in improving his lot. Further, with the 
increased transport and communication facilities afforded by the in- 
troduction of railways and road transport, ryots took increasingly to 
the raising of commercial crops. All these factors led to greater mo- 
netisation of the economy. Consequently, investments were made 
both in agriculture and industry. This gave fillip to the general rise 
in land values in the district. It may be said that the prosperity of the 
district was reflected in the increased sale value of land (especially in 
the areas served by assured water-supply). The prices of all agricul- 
tural products were ruling high all over the district till about 1930. 
However, owing to the world-wide economic depression of the thirties, 
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the prices of food grains fell sharply thereafter, and the sa'e value of 
lands correspondingly declined. The low prices of food grains that 
prevailed during the decade resulted in creating considerable difficulty 
to the ryots in the repayment of loans. With the commencement of 
the Second World War in 1939, the prices in general received an upward 
thrust. The prices of food grains steadily rose in the years that fol- 
jowed, contributing to an improvement in the economic condition of 
the ryot. Further, granting of loans to the agriculturists also provided 
relief to them. The scarcity conditions that prevailed after the War 
kept the prices high and the position became very acute during the 
period from 1947 to 1951. During the plan period that followed, 
heavy investments on developmental activities, especially on agriculture 
and irrigation, infused new blood into the economy and an alround 
improvement in the production of food and non-food crops was achie- 
ved. The result was that the prices, to some extent, were stabilised. 


However, the policy of deficit“financing and the scarcity condi- 
tions that prevailed all over-the country set the economy of this dis- 
trict also (with the rest of the country) on an inflationary spiral, with 
the prices soaring to new heights year after year. The general level 
of prices for some of the important commodities since the turn of the 
century are presented in Annexure 51. The general upward thrust 
in prices noticedin recent yearshas also beenreflectedin the farm 
harvest prices of the commodities. These prices, however, are usually 
on the lower side as they are recorded during the harvest season and 
do not, therefore, convey a precise idea of the economic condition of 
the people in general. Nevertheless, they confirm the inflationary cha- 
racter of agricultural prices in the district as in the rest of the country. 
The farm harvest prices of some of the important commodities pro- 
duced in this district are given in Annexure 52. 


Cost of Living : 


The rise in prices resulting in the general increase in the cost of 
living in the district is better expressed in (a) the consumer price index 
numbers for Eluru and (4) the rural price index nuntbers for Alamuru 
presented in Annexure 53. These index numbers are prepared accom- 
modating the variations in prices of all items falling under groups such 
as food, fuel and lighting, clothing, rent, intoxicants and other miscel- 
laneous items. An analysis of these two sets of index numbers has 
revealed that the cost of living in general rose at a rapid pace in recent 
years. The consumer price index numbers for Eluru which was at 
117 in 1941 (base year 1935-36==100) rose to 437 in 1951, registering 
an average increase of about 32 points a year. It is also observed 
that between 1951 and 1961, the index ros2 at a slow rate of 10.8 points 
suggesting a period of normalcy. Thereafterg the index rose at a much 
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faster rate of 26.7 points a year, establishing an increase of 187 points 
during the period from 1961 to 1967. Thus the cost of living at Eluru 
rose at a faster rate in recent years than in the past ten years. The 
rural price index numbers for Alamuru also conform to the trend no- 
ticed in regard to the consumer price index for Eluru suggesting an 
overall increase in the cost of living in the rural areas also. 


General Level of Wages : 


Wages in the past were generally paid in kind. At present, the 
wages are paid in cash even in operations connected with agriculture. 
Money wages are paid in almost all non-agricultural occupations. The 
wages and the rates of pay for farm servants are comparatively higher 
in some parts of this district than those prevailing in other neighbouring 
districts. This situation prevailed in places closer to the urban areas 
in the district and at times, much difficulty is experienced in securing 
sufficient labour in right time at reasonable rates of wages. In fact, 
the wages paid to labourers in. non-agricultural occupations are always 
higher than those in the agricultural sector: It is also observed that, 
with the increase in the general level of prices, wages rose, though 
slowly, till the close of the first quarter of the present century, but with 
the onset of the economic depression, wages also fell in spite of the 
fact that there was a reasonable demand for labour. However, com- 
pared to 1938-39, the wages paid to different categories of labour in 
1948-49 had increased. For instance,’ a-labourer employed in plough- 
ing for about six annas a day in 1938-39 was paid more than a rupee 
in 1948-49, A female labourer was-also paid more than a rupee a day 
in 1948-49, compared to only four to eight annas in 1938-39. This 
increase in wages resulted in-an improvement of the material condition 
of the labour. The increasing trend in wages continued in the years 
that followed, more especially in recent years, due to the growth of 
industrial undertakings in the area. It is also recorded that in delta 
parts of this district the wages paid to an agricultural labourer go up 
to three to four rupees a day during the busy seasons. However, it 
is difficult to establish that the rise in wages fully kept pace with the 
rise in prices of essential commodities. The average daily wages paid 
to skilled and unskilled agricultural labourers during 1967-68 are pre- 
sented in Annexure 54. The Minimum Wages Act of 1948 was 
passed regulating the payment of miminum rates of wages to labourers 
engaged in agricultural as well as non-agricultural occupations. These 
rates, with certain modifications to suit local conditions, are applicable 
throughout the State. 


The standard of living of any people varies with factors like the 
general compos‘tion of families, number of non-workers, per capita 
income and social habits. Judged by these criteria and compared 
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to the standards prevailing in the other coastal districts, it can be said 
that the standard of living of the people in this district is appreciable. 
The economic trends noticeable in recent years also confirm this view. 


Genera! Level of Employment :; 


On the pattern of employment no systematic survey has so far 
been conducted and no precise information on the occupational struc- 
ture can, therefore, be presented. The statistics on the distribution 
of workers in the establishments falling under the purview of the Fac- 
tories Act of 1948 are furnished in Annexure 55. An analysis of these 
statistics has revealed that there were 363 establishments in the district 
providing employment to 14,939 persons in 1967. It is also observed 
that the establishments falling under the category of ‘food except 
beverages’ numbering 281 provide employment to 7,702 persons, while 
the textile industry with only 9 establishments provides employment 
to 2,623. {t is also observed that-as-many as 3,427 persons were em- 
ployed in establishments falling under the head ‘Tobacco’. 


An estimate of the volume) of employment in public and private 
sectors is available in the quarterly employment market reports. 
According to an estimate, establishments in the public sector were 
providing employment to 26,935 persons, while the private sector 
establishments were employing,13,822 at the close of September 1969, 
The category-by-category details of employment are presented in 
Annexure 56. It 1s also noted that out of 26,935 employed in the 
public sector, 606 were employedin the Central Government, 8,668 
were in the State Government, 2,657 in Quasi-Governmental under- 
takings and 15,004 persons in local bodies. 


Employment Exchanges : 


Employment exchanges were first started throughout the country 
to provide employment to the demobilised personnel of the Second 
World War. Even after this problem was solved, the exchanges were 
continued in order to tackle the greater problem of general unemploy- 
ment in the country. The District Employment Exchange at Eluru 
was opened in January 1947. With a view to making the employment 
Exchanges more purposeful, the system of registration and placements 
of all categories of employment seekers was introduced in March 1948. 
With effect from the Ist of November 1956, the administrative control 
of the employment exchanges was handed over to the State Govern- 
ment. As a part of the programmes implemented during the Second 
Five Year Plan, the Employment Market Informatioa Scheme and the 
Vocational Guidance Scheme were introduced. 
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The Employment Market Information Scheme, designed to collect 
information about the volume of einployment in the public sector esta- 
blishments, was extended to this district in September 1958. It was 
extended in Septemb:r 1960 to cover the private sector establishments 
also. Ta: Enploymznt Ex:hang:s (Compulsory Notification of Vacan- 
cies) Act of 1959 was also extended to this district. Under this Act, 
all the private employers employiag 25 or more persons were directed 
to notify all the spzcified vacancies to the employment exchanges func- 
tioningin their respective areas. Under the vocational Guidance Scheme 
introduced at this employment exchange in August 1962, individual job 
seekers as well as students are helped or guided in choosing jobs suited 
to their individual abilities and interests. The number of registration 
and placements made at the District Employment Exchange, Eluru, 
during the last eight years are presented in Annexure 57. 


National Planning and Community Development : 


One of the important factors that influenced the economic pros- 
perity of this district in recent years. was the implementation of the 
development schemes under the first three Five Year Plans from 1951 to 
1966, These developm:at programmes were primarily aimed at achieving 
a higher standard of living through the development of agriculture, 
irrigation, power, indus ries, communications and social services. During 
the Second Plan Period, huge amounts were invested in diff:rent sectors 
of the economy. Of all the sectors, agriculture and irrigation claimed 
more than half of the total investment made in vhe district. Sufficient 
amounts were also invested in schemes connected with industries, power, 
transport, and miscellaneous schemes. In physical terms, the achieve- 
ments were more impressive. As mariy as 18 seed farms were established 
and 25 seed stores were constructed. The number of oil-engines and 
electric motors working in the district in 1960-61 stood at 626 and 942 
respectively. Besides, a good number of tractors and improved agricul- 
tural implements were also distributed. In the field of power, laying of 
transmission lines through this district connecting Machkund and 
Sileru Hydro-clectric projects was undertaken. In addition, 198 
villages were electrified at a cost of Rs. 73.67 lakhs. As regards irri- 
gation, the remodelling of Bandakattu Channel system was completed 
besides implementing other minor irrigation schemes at a cost of Rs. 
22.66 lakhs. The achievements recorded in other fields were also 
equally striking. Co-operative institutions of diffzrent types numbering 
914 with a membership of 2.79 lakhs were functioning in the district 
at the close of 1960-61. It is also observed that an amount of Rs. 21.08 
lakhs was spent towards the development of agricultural marketing 
on co-operative lines. As many as 8,032 co-operative members, 486 
Panchayatdars and 85 office-bearers were trained. In addition, an 
amount of Rs. 20.18 lakhs was spent on organising a co-operative sugar 
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factory at Palacole. An amount of Rs. 9.27 lakhs was also spent for 
the set‘ing up of production-cwm-training workshops at Tadepalli- 
gudem and Eluru during the Second Plan Period. In the field of trans- 
port, achievements were also quite impressive. In the field of education, 
which is also an investment in the development of human resources, 
achievements were in the same measure remarkable. Efforts were also 
made in improving the educational facilities in the Agency areas of the 
district. In the Third Plan Period also, greater impo: tance was given 
to agricultural programmes. More stress was also laid on schemes 
co mected with irrigation and reclamation, health and rural sanitation, 
and comm nications and transport in the district. Greater importance 
was also given to the uplift of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes and other backward classes, development of cottage industries 
and education. It is expected that with the implementation of these 
programmes, agricultural production will be increased to the optimum 
$0 that the ideal of self-suffiziency in food production may be progres- 
sively achieved. Itis also hoped.that the per capita income may increase 
and the proportion of population depending precariously and solely 
on agriculture is reduced. 


Planning led to an enormous increase in the activiites of the Gov- 
ernment and it was found essential that those who were to be benefitted 
by these schemes should learn to express their felt needs and get them 
translated into programmes that can be implemented. Thus, the idea 
of Panchayati Raj slowly began to take shape. The pattern of Com- 
munity Development Programme, inaugurated in October 1952, was 
gradually developed to suit the needs of rural India. The Community 
Development Programme in this district was started in 1954, when the 
National Extension Service Blocks of Bhimadole, Koyyalagudem and 
Chintalapudi were started. The main object of the Community Deve- 
lopment Programme was to secure the fullest development of material 
and human resources of the area through popular involvement. 


With the enactment of the Andhra Pradesh Panchayat Samithis 
and Zilla Parishais Aczt of 1959, Panchayat Samithis at the Block level 
came into being with effect from the Ist of November 1959 and the 
Zilla Parishad for the West Godavari district was formed on the Ist of 
December 1959. Since thea, all developmental works beneficial to the 
community and coming within the ambit of the Community Development 
Programme, were entrusted to the people’s representatives at the district 
and Block levels. Thus, with the introduction of the principle of demo- 
cratic decentralisation at the district and Block levels, the responsibility 
and initiative in economic and social development in the rural areas 
are vested with the popular institutions, namely, Zilla Parishad at the 
district level and Panchayat Samithi at the Block Jevel and thePanchayats 
at the village level. The Zilla Development Board, recently constituted 
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as a result of the recommendations of the M. T. Raju Committee to 
strengthen developmental administration at the district level, has been 
described elsewhere in this Gazetteer. 


Miscellaneous Occupations : 


According to the Census of 1961, the total population of West 
Godavari district was 19,78 lakhs, of which nearly 84 per cent was 
reported to be living in villages. The total working population of the 
district was estimated to be 9.44 lakhs or 47.7 per cent of the total 
population. It was also estimated that about 68 per cent of the working 
population was engaged in cultivation and allied agricultural occupa- 
tions. The details of the occupa'ional distribution of the wo‘kers in 
non-agricultural occupations in the district as recorded at the Census of 
1961 are presented in Annexure 58. It is seen from the Annexure that 
the workers were concentrated in the categories, namely, (1) Craftsmen, 
production process workers and labourers not clsewhere classified, 
(2) Service, sport and recreation workers, (3) Sales workers and (4) Far- 
mers, fishermen, hunters and related workers. 


It is also seen from the Annexure that the workers falling under 
these four categories constitute more than 80 per cent of the working 
population engaged in non-agricultural occupations. The proportion 
of workers engaged as (a) Professional, technical and related workers, 
(6) Clerical and related workers, (¢) Sales workers, (d) Workers in trans- 
po:t and communication occupations, (e) Service, sport and recreation 
workers and (f) Workers not classified by occupation are higher in this 
discrict than the proportion of workers in similar categories in the 


State. 


Public Administration including Local and Municipal Services ; 


The Census of 1961 has also estimated the number of persons falling 
under the category of administrative, executive and managerial workers 
at 7,707, As many as 3,266 persons were categorised as administrative 
and executive officials (Government), of whom 714 belonged to the State 
Government, 368 to the Central Government, 338 to Local Bodies and 
82 to Quasi-Governmental undertakings, while 1,763 were recorded as 
village officials. Of the persons reported as Directors, Managers and 
Working Proprietors, 254 belonged to finaneial institutions and 101 of 
them were employed in the urban areas. Out of 4,150 individuals 
who have reported as Directors, Managers and Working Proprietors 
(others), 333 were employed in construction, 755 in manufacturing, 
249 in transport and communications and 2,738 in recreation, entertain- 
ment and catering services. 
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The Census of 1961 has revealed that there were 14,172 persons 
reporting as clerical and related workers, working out to 473 persons 
for every 10,000 of the workers employed in non-agricultural occupa- 
tions in the district. More than 8,500 were ersployed in the urban 
areas. This category includes 2,016 book-keepers and cashiers, 459 
Stenographers and typists, and 6,822 general and other ministerial 
assistants including miscellaneous office workers like record keepers, 
despatchers, packers and binders. In addition, there were 4,869 un- 
skilled office workers. Most of these pzrsons have co:n: from the lower 
and middle income groups in the society and they play an impoctant 
role in the socio-economic and political life of the district. 


The Government provides certain amenities for thar employees 
such as provident fund benefits, leave, loans, dearness allowance, free 
medical aid in what are called N.G.O. clinics as well as Government 
hospitals and dispensaries, and accommodation wherever available 
for which 74 per cent of the pay is*déducted as rent. Some sections of 
employees also get free accommodation..All permanent servants on 
reaching superannuation receive pension as well as gratuity. Many 
of these facilities are provided by the Local Bodies to their employees 
as well. The Government have also permitted the employees to have 
their associations and unions to look afer their interests. The em- 
ployees belonging to the State Government are the members of the 
Non-Gazetted Officers’ Association n the State while the persons 
working in the Panchayati Raj Institutions at the block and district 
levels are the members of the Andhra Pradesh Panchayati Raj Minis- 
terial Employees’ Associat'on. The workers employed in the munici- 


palities and other similar institutions have their own associatlons and 
unions. 


Learned Professions : 


In the category of learned professions, teachers constitute an impor- 
tant group. The Census of 1961 has reported tkat there were in all 
9,510 teachers in the district, of whom 4,719 were reported to be working 
in middle and primary schools, 1,507 in secondary schools and 245 in 
colleges. Besides these, there were 3,034 teachers who have not been 
classified. The teachers have their own professional organisations to 
strive for their professional interests. Of the many such associations 


in the field, the West Godavari Teachers’ Guild at Narsapur is the 
oldest. 


In 1961, there were in all 2,024 persons working as physicians, 
surgcons and dentists in the district, of whom 190 belonged to the 
allopathic, 584 to the Ayurvedic and 117 to the homoeopathic systems 
of medicine. In addition, there were 1,007 unqualified medical practi- 
tioners. As many as 355 persons have also reported as nurses. Of 
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them, 261 were in the urban areas. The number of midwives and health 
visitors in the district was 520. Almost all the allopathic medical practi- 
tioners in the district are the members of the Indian Medical Association. 
The Tanuku Medical Association, Tanuku, and the Private Medical 
Practitioners’ Association of West Godavari district, Eluru, are the 
two important local associations in the field. The Census of 1961 
has also shown that there were in all 562 jurists including 380 legal 
practitioners and advisers. Of the 18,515 professional, technical and 
related workers, 590 were shown as architects, engineers and surveyors, 
254 were stated to be civil engineers including overseers, 79 electrical 
engineers, 61 mechanical engineers and 101 surveyors, Of the 615 
persons returned as artists, writers and related workers, 151 were 
actors and related workers, 317 were musicians and related workers and 
33 were dancers and related workers. 


Domestic and Personal Services : 


The number of p2rsons employed in-occupations connected with 
transport and communications as tecorded. at the 1961 Census, was 
11,281, of whom 6,142 were drivers in road transport (including 2,201 
drivers and animal drawn vehicles) and 89 were drivers and firemen in 
the railways. The number of persons working as postmen and mes- 
sengers in th> district was put at 664, while the telephone, telegraph 
and telecommunication operators were.shown as 149. The Census 
of 1961 has enumerated the housekeepers, cooks, maids and related 
workers numbering 4,899 under the category of domestic servants, of 
whom 1,394 were employed in the urban areas on the basis of monthly 
paym:nt. Som: of these workers are provided with free food as well as 
shelter. In the majority of cases, the domestic servants are engaged in 
part-time work in more than two or three houses in order to supple- 
ment their earnings. 


Under other miscellaneous occupations, persons engaged in washing 
clothes, according to the Census of 1961, were 29,864 including 3,894 
reporting from the urban areas of the district. Many of these workers 
belong to the community known as Chakalas (washermen). It is 
only in this category that most of them were earning dependents. Pay- 
ments are made in cash in the urban areas. It is also on record that 
these people were given service inams in the past with hereditary rights. 
With the growth of urbanisation, washing clothes has turned out to be 
an attractive commercial proposition and led to the establishment of 
laundries in towns and big villages. Most of the laundries are family 
concerns, where the owners carry on their business assisted by the 
members of their families, while. bigger establishments make use of 
hired labour. Trade unionism has influenced these people also and 
helped them in establishing their own associations and unions in the 
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urban areas. Nidadavole Pattana Rajakajanaseva Sangham, Nidadavole, 
is one such registered association in the field. 


Barbers, another important community, apart from their profes- 
sion as hairdressers, also serve the villages and towns alike as pipers. 
According to the Census of 1961, there were, 4,615 barbers and related 
workers in the district and most of them wete concentrated in the 
rural areas. Inthe urban areas the barbers heve set up attractive saloons 
for hairdressing, wherein two to three persons are employed mostly on 
daily wages. The birbers in the rural areas go about from house to 
house to serve their clients and are paid in kind or cash or both. They 
have their own local associations to protect their interests. 


The Census of 1961 has recorded that there were 4,245 jewellers, 
goldsmiths and silversmiths in the district. A majority of them were 
found in the rural areas. When the Gold Control Order was intro- 
duced in 1963 many of them lost-their hereditary occupation. Since 
then, they have organised themselves intovunions and associations to 
protect and promote their interests. The Eluru Jewellers’ and Bullion 
Merchants’ Association, Eluru, and the Bheemavaram Svarnakaraka 
Sammnelan, Bheemavaram, are the two important associations in the 
field. It was also eS imated that there were 995 blacksmiths and 
hammersmiths and 8,219 carpenters. Most of the people falling into 
these categories are called Visvabrahmans. . Of the 10,846 tailors, cutters, 
furriers and related workers reported at the 1961 Census, 2,317 were in 
the urban areas. These tailors have their own establishments and 
marts employing two to five persons as full-time workers in the urban 
areas, while in the rural areas tailoring is only a part-time job for many. 
The Bheemavaram Kuttupanivarala Sangham, Bheemavaram, and the 
Tailors’ Association, Polamuru, are the two associations, protecting 
‘the interests of this community in the district. 


In the recent years, hotel management has become a paying trade. 
According to the Census of 1961, there were in all 1,861 persons reported 
to be working as waiters, bartenders and servers, and related workers 
(institutional). Of these, as many as 1,280 were found to be working 
in the urban areas. It is also considered that workers employed in 
these establishments are better placed economically than the persons 
employed in household establishments. The hotel workers and owners 
in the district have come together and formed their respective unions 
and associations to protect their rights andinterests. The most important 
of them are (a) the Bheemavaram Coffee Hotel Proprietors’ Association, 
(6) the Hotel Owners’ Association, Tanuku, and (c) the Narsapur Coffee 
and Meals Hotels Owners’ Sangham, Narsapur. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


The Collector and District Magistrate, stationed at Eluru, is the 
head of the general administration in the district. This officer is nor- 
mally drawn from the Indian Administrative or State Civil Service. 
He is assisted by three Revenue Nivisional Officers stationed at Eluru, 
Kovvur and Narsapur. The officer at Narsapur is, however, designa- 
ted ‘Sub-Collector’ if he belongs to the I. A. S., cadre. Each division 
is further divided into taluks as shown below : 


Name of the Revenue Division Constituent taluks 

Eluru Eluru, Chintalapudi and Tade- 
palligudem (3) 

Kovvur Kovvur, Polavaram and Tanuku 
(3) 

Narsapur Narsapur and Bheemavaram (2) 


Each taluk is under the charge of a Gazetted Tahsildar and is 
territorially divided into groups of villages called Firkas, each of which 
is manned by a Revenue Inspector. ‘The village is the sheet-anchor 
of the Firka and its principal officers are (a) the Village Headman or 
Munasabu who, among other duties, collects the land revenue and (6) 
the Village Accountant or Karanam who keeps the elaborate system 
of village accounts. Annexure 59 gives. the particulars with regard to 


the Firkas in each taluk. 


At the headquarters of the district, the Collector presides over the 
District Collectorate and is assisted by a District Revenue Officer who 
is in the senior time-scale of the I. A. S., a Personal Assistant and a 
District Supply Officer .both of the rank of Revenue Divisional Officer, 
and a Huzur Sheristadar (Office Manager) of the rank of Tahsildar. 
A District Panchayat Officer and a District Statistical Officer also act 
as his Personal Assistants. 


The District Collector combines in him revenue, magisterial and 
developmental functions. In the days before Independence, he was 
pre-eminently a revenue and magisterial functionary. He did have 
a welfare role also but greatly curtailed by the scope and objectives of 
a Government not representative of the people. After Independence, 
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however, the institution of the Collector continued almost as promi- 
nently as before but the nature and content of its functions vastly 
changed. The developmental role of the Collector is daily getting 
emphasised and enlarged and his revenue and magisterial authority 
is no longer an end in itself but contributive to its effectiveness as the 
chief executive at the district level of a welfare State. With the emer- 
gence of the Zilla Parishad, the Collector found a new and satisfying 
role as the Chairman of all the standing committees of the Zilla Pari- 
shad, placing at the disposal of the popularly elected Chairman and 
members, his expertise and know-how of administration. The latest 
and probably most challenging function imposed on the Collector is 
his role as the Chairman of the Zilla Development Board constituted 
by the Government on the recommendation of the committee presided 
over by M. T. Raju, First Member, Board of Revenue (now the Chief 
Secretary). According to this innovation in district administration, 
the Collector assumed a greatly heightened responsibility for develop- 
ment in the district and is more-directly assisted than before at the dis- 
trict level, by senior officers of developmental departments like Agri- 
culture, Irrigation, Co-operation, Industries and Panchayati Raj. The 
Zilla Development Board has becn charged with the responsibility of 
preparing an integrated Agricultural and Industrial Production Plan 
(also called District Plan) and place it before the Zilla Parishad for its 
approval. Even more than the formulation of the Plan, the Collector 
has the responsibility of implementation. In other words, the Collector 
has been squarely and unambiguously brought into the picture in all 
the three vital spheres of developmental administration, namely, pro- 
jection, formulation and implementation. More detailed references 
to the Collector’s role in the various spheres of district administration 
are made under appropriate chapters like Revenue Administration, 
Law and Order and Justice, and Local Self-Government. 


CHAPTER X 


REVENUE ADMINISTRATION 
Land Revenue Administration : 


Land revenue has constituted a principal source of income to the 
State even from the days of Manu, the ancient lawgiver, though the 
pattern and process of its assessment and collection have varied from 
one political era to another. The traditional Indian conception is 
that the kin’, as the owner of all land (Prithivipati) has an undisputed 
right to a share in the produce of the land. This has run through 
several centuries binding the native monarch and the foreign conqu- 
eror alike to an immutable principle of State policy. A narration of 
the varying patterns of land revenue administration under the 
Mauryas, Satavahanas, Chalukyas, Cholas, the Rayas of Vijaya- 
nagara and the Mughals, all of whom had highly developed and pro- 
bably even sophisticated systems is, however, outside the scope of this 
chapter. It is sufficient for our purpose: to commence the chronicle 
from the days of the British occupation of this part of the country. 


When the British occupied this district, they rented ijt out to Hasan 
Ali Khan, the fauzdar of the Nizam. After the expiry of the lease in 
A. D. 1769, the administration of the district was placed in the hands 
of the Chief and Council of Masulipatam (Machilipatnam). The 
land of the district consisted of two main categories, viz., Haveli 
(Government) and zamindari. The former was leased out to renters 
and the latter to zamindars. The cultivators’ share of crops 
in the zamindari lands rarely exceeded 25 per cent and the fixed 
rents, particularly on the fertile soils, were oppressively high. 


With a view to protect the peasants from oppression and also 
secure more revenue from the zamindars, a Committee of Circuit was 
appointed in A.D. 1775. Its work was, however, hampered till A. D. 
1780 by Thomas Rumbold, the Governor of Madras, who summoned 
all the zamindars to Madras and arrived at settlements with each one 
of them personally. The committee was reappointed in A. D. 1783 
after the removal.of the governor in A. D, 1780. The report of the 
committee released in A. D. 1784 resulted in the confirmation of the 
settlements made by Thomas Rumbold and the appointment of Coll- 
ectors for the management of Haveli lands. Another settlement taking 
away two-thirds of the gross revenue of the zamindars was made in 
A.D, 1789, 
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The maladministration of the country by the ‘Provincial’ Council 
and its chief led to the abolition of the council in A.D. 1794. Haveli 
lands were leased out to leading ryots on joint rents. This led to the 
oppression of the poorer ryots by the bigger ones. This system was 
replaced in 1802-03 by the Permanent Settlement, which had been 
introduced earlier in Bengal during A. D. 1793, an arrangement with 
which the Court of Directors of the East India Company were fully 
satisfied, Estates were confirmed to zamindars in perpetuity on a 
‘peshcush’ generally fixed at two-thirds of the average of gross collec- 
tion in the preceding eight to thirteen years. Haveli land was divided 
into muttas and sold in public auction. 


This system, which created a class of territorial landlords and 
invested them with the role of improving the vast stretches of land 
under them, did not, however, yield the expected results. On the other 
hand, it became riddled through and through with every species of 
corruption and malpractice during the subsequent years. The extra- 
vagant zamindars found themselves the victims of over assessment. 
Constantly attached for arrears and taken under the Court of Wards, 
they were rendered progressively less capable of paying the arrears of 
‘peshcush’ by the devastating famine of A.D. 1832-33. 


The villages that came into the hands of Government were at first 
rented out on joint rents to the leading ryots. This was replaced in 
A.D. 1817 by the ‘asara’ system commonly applied to wet lands and 
‘visabadi’ to dry, Under the former, Government share was converted 
into money after an actual measurement or estimate of the yield of the 
crop. Under the latter, annual assessment for the whole village was 
fixed by the Collector, the ryots distributing it among themselves. 
Under the‘asara’ system the harvested crops lay heaped for weeks awai- 
ting the arrival of the measurer or the ‘anchana’ by a venal estimator 
and under the ‘visabadi’ system substantial ryots continued to have 
their own lands lightly assessed throwing the burden on poorer ryots. 


The impoverishment of the district by the famine of 1832-33 and 
the decline in revenue led to the appointment of Henry Montgomery 
Bart, a member of the Civil Service, to make enquiries. He recomm- 
ended a scientific survey and settlement and, as a temporary measure, 
a system of joint village rents and the abolition of the ‘asara’ system. 
This arrangement continued till 1862-63 in the delta tract and 1866-67 
in the rest of the district, when rates of assessment after a systematic 
survey and settlement were introduced. 


The salient features of the initial settlement were the distinct divi- 
sion of the district into delta and upland zones, classification of soils 
iato four main series and division of villages into groups with regard 
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to their general fertility and the nature of irrigation sources located in 
them. Soils were divided in respect of the upland tract into alluvial, 
permanently improved, regar and red ferruginous. In the case of the 
delta tract, however, an additional class called the arenaceous was 
introduced. Lands irrigated by the Krishna or Godavari delta systems 
were registered as dry and charged a uniform water-rate of Rs. 3 an acre, 
in addition to dry assessment. The lands irrigated by the Kolleru 
Lake were liberally treated in view of the inherent disadvantages. 
Villages in the delta area were classified into three groups taking into 
consideration the degree of fertility of the village as a whole and all 
villages in the upland tract were placed in the third group. 


For the calculation of commutation rates, the standard crops ado- 
pted were tobacco in the lankas (islands in the river); white paddy in 
wet lands; Jonna, Sajja and horsegram in red soils: Jonna, Sajja, ragi 
and black paddy in black soils, and Sajja, ragi and black paddy in sandy 
soils. The rates were arrived at;with\ reference to the average of the 
annual prices obtaining in past years and. on the basis of independent 
enquiries. Deductions of one-sixth in the delta area and one-fourth 
in the uplands for seasonal variations and cultivation expenses ran- 
ging from Rs. 2 to Rs. 5-8-0 an acre were allowed. In regard to to- 
bacco and sugarcane, however, higher expenses of cultivation viz., 
Rs. 35 and Rs. 95 respectively were allowed. The resultant rates were 
further modified depending upon the classification of the villages. In 
consequence, 18 rates for dry ranging from Re. 0-4-0 to Rs. 20 and 16 
rates for wet ranging from Rs. 10 to Rs. 40 were introduced. The top 
three dry rates of Rs. 20, Rs. 12 and Rs. 5 were applied only to lankas 
and exceptionally fertile soils.' The water-rate was raised to rupees 
four and five ¢n A. D. 1865 and 1894 respectively. 


The initial settlement left much to be desired. The soil classifica- 
tion made more with reference to the relative value of the lands in the 
villages than with regard to their position, the grouping of villages dis- 
regarding their proximity or otherwise to markets and means of com- 
munication, and the fixed water-rate system led to inequalities and 
anamolies in the incidence of assessment. 


The district came up for resettlement on the expiry of the 30-year 
period. The resettlement retained the division of the district into up- 
land and delta zones. No reclassification of soils was made in the 
upland area. The rates were enhanced by one-third, taking into 
account the great increase in prices (the actual increase was more than 
double) since the initial settlement. The delta zone was completely 
reclassified and consolidated rates of wet assessment were charged. 
Soils were classed into alluvial, regar and arenaceous series. Villages 
were divided into two groups for purposes of fixing dry assessment 
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taking into account their proximity to markets and means of com- 
munication. Wet land was grouped into four blocks, irrespective of 
village limits, with reference to the facilities for irrigation and drainage 
commanded by them. White paddy in wet and black paddy in dry 
were the standard crops adopted for purposes of calculation of com- 
mutation rates. Deductions of ten per cent in dry and twenty in wet 
lands for seasonal variations from the average prices of the preceeding 
20 non-famine years were made. Higher expenses of cultivation Tan- 
ging from Rs. 8 to Rs. 14 and a deduction of 15 per cent for merchants’ 
profits were also allowed. The resultant 15 rates for wet ranging from 
Rs. 1-10-0 to Rs. 12 and 20 rates for dry ranging from Re. 0-4-0 to Rs. 7 
were introduced in 1899-1900, The two wet rates of Rs. 10 and 
Rs. 9 were applied only to lands of exceptional fertility like the ‘lankas’ 
or lands between flood embankments of the river. 


The district came up for resettlement again in 1929 but was 
actually settled in 1931. The changes made were with regard to the 
soil classification of lands transferred from dry to wet and vice versa. 
The standard crops adopted were white paddy in wet and black paddy 
in dry lands. The water-rate was raised to Rs. 6-4-0 an acre, and a 
general increase of 18.75 per cent in the rates of assessment was made. 
The table at Annexure 60 indicates the money rates introduced by the 
original settlement and by the first and second resettlements. No 
resettlement operations were undertaken in subsequent years as the 
first Congress Ministry formed. in 1937 ordered the abandonment of 
the resettlement operations based mainly on a comparison of price 
levels. 


New rates based on the principles of resettlement were introduced 
in the permanently settled estates of the district after their abolition 
under the Madras Estates (Abolition and Conversion into Ryotwari) 
Act of 1948. Except in the 12 Jsara villages in Polavaram taluk, where 
the right of cultivation is annually sold in auction to hill tribes, ryot- 
wari is the only land tenure in the district at present. 


Fiscal Measures : 


Several Acts have been passed since 1955 with a view to augmen- 
ting the revenue from land. The first of them, viz., the Andhra Inams 
(Assessment) Act of 1955, provided for the levy of full assessment on 
minor inams (excepting certain village service inams) as in the case of 
ryotwari lands. Under the Andhra Irrigation Works (Levy of Com- 
pulsory Water-Cess) Act XXIV of 1955, compulsory water-cess is 
leviable on Jands commanded by irrigation works notified under the 
Act. The Andhra Irrigation (Levy of Betterment Contribution) Act 
-of 1955, as amended: by the Act XXXVH of 1959, regulates the levy 
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and collection of betterment contribution on lands benefitted by irrigation 
and drainage works in Andhra Pradesh. The Andhra Land Revenue 
(Additional Wet Assessment) Act of 1956 (Act XXIL of 1956), 
as amended by the Andhra Pradesh Act XXI of 1957, provides for the 
levy of an additional assessment at the rate of 37} per cent of the exis- 
ting assessment of wet lands served by Government sources of irriga- 
tion ia the Andhra area subject to a prescribed monetary limit, The 
Andhra Land Revenue Assessments (Standardisation) Act of 1956, 
subsequently amended by the Act VI of 1958, corrected the disparities 
in assessment and envisaged the imposition of an additional levy of 
six pies in the rupee of the current rate of assessment in the case of wet 
lands, and two annas in the rupee in the case of dry lands. The Andhra 
Land Revenue (Surcharge) Act of 1956, re-enacted in 1957 as the Andhra 
Pradesh Land Revenue (Surcharge) Act on a permanent basis, imposed 
graded surcharges on the annua! land revenue payable. The Andhra 
Pradesh Commercial Crops (Assessment) Act of 1957 provided for the 
levy at varying rates of an extra ¢harge on lands on which commercial 
crops are grown from Ist® July,’ 1957. 


As there were still wide disparities in the rates of land revenue, 
assessment and irrigation charges in the different regions of the State, 
a Land Revenue Reforms Committee was constituted in 1957 with 
K. N. Anantaraman, I.C.S., as the Chairman, to examine the existing 
system and to suggest measures for the rationalisation of the rates. 
The committee recommended, among other things, the revision of the 
rates of surcharge, the abolition of the levy on commercial crops and, 
in lieu, an increase in the rates of purchase tax. 


The Andhra Pradesh Land Revenue (Additional Assessment) and 
Cess Revision Act (Act XXII) was passed in 1962, allowing for an 
increase in the rates of assessment subject to certain limits. Certain 
provisions of this Act were struck down by the High Court in 1965 
but, on appeal, the entire Act was set aside by the Supreme Court in 
1966. The Andhra Pradesh Land Revenue (Enhancement) Bill was, 
in consequence, moved and passed by the Legislature in September, 
1967. The water-rates, which were enhanced by a hundred per cent, 
are now Rs. 12.50 an acre under the Godavari delta system and Rs. 10 
under the Krishna delta system. 


The Andhra Pradesh Non-Agricultural Lands Assessment Act of 
1963 provides for an annual! assessment of lands used for non-agricul- 
tural purposes, the rate of assessment varying with the population of 
the place and the nature of the non-agricultural use to which the land is 
put. Annexure 61 presents the land revenue demand and collection 
(including tke revenue from cesses) since the constitution of the district. 
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At present, land revenue is collected in the district in three instalments 
during January, February and March. 


Land Reforms : 


The series of land reforms introduced in the composite Madras 
State and later in Andhra Pradesh left their impress on the pattern 
of agrarian relationship on this district as well. With the passing of 
the Madras Estates Land Act of 1908, occupancy rights were conferred 
for the first time on the tenants who were also protected from arbitrary 
eviction and unreasonable enhancement of rents. But the tenants did 
not derive the full benefit contemplated by the Act, as it did little in 
practice to reduce the prevailing high rents. A committee was consti- 
tuted in 1937, with T. Prakasam as Chairman to examine the conditions 
prevailing in the zamindari areas. The most far-reaching of its recom- 
mendations was the abolition of zamindaris. But, before any concrete 
steps could be taken to implement.it,.the Congress Ministry which had 
appointed the committee went out of office. The situation remained 
almost the same till 1947-48, when two important measures of reform, 
the Madras Estates Land (Reduction of Rent) Act of 1947 and the 
Madras Estates (Abolition and Conversion into Ryotwari) Act of 1948, 
were introduced to ensure the abolition of the intermediaries and scale 
down the high rents obtaining in the estates pending their abolition. 
Even when the Estates Abolition Bill was under discussion, the Rent 
Reduction Act which came into effect from the Ist of July 1947, was 
passed with a view to affording immediate relief to the ryots from the 
prevailing high rents. The Act stipulated the fixation of reduced rates 
of rent payable to the landholders. | The reduced rents were fixed taking 
into consideration the rates of assessment prevailing in the neighbouring 
ryotwari villages for similar lands. These rates were to remain in force 
in the estate areas taken over by Government till they were surveyed 
and settled under the Andhra Pradesh (Andhra Area) Estates (Abolition 
and Conversion into Ryotwari) Act of 1948. 


Prior to the Amending Act No. XVIII of 1936 (the Madras Estates 
Land (Third Amendment) Act, 1936), ‘whole’ or ‘named’ villages, 
whose holders enjoyed the Melvaram (sovereign’s share) and not the 
Kudivaram (cultivators’ share) rights in lands, were subject to the pro- 
visions of the Madras Estates Land Act, 1908. But after passing the 
amendment to the Act, the ‘whole’ inam villages (consisting of the 
grant of whole villages on favourable tenure), or ‘named’ inam villages 
(comprising grants of isolated fields as a reward for some service), which 
conveyed simultaneously both the Melvaram and the Kudivaram rights 
or the Melvaram rights to persons already possessing tae Kudivaram 
rights thereof were brought under the purview of the Madras Estates 
Act, 1908. The Andhra Pradesh (Andhra Area) Estates Land (Amend- 
ment) Act of 1956 further enlarged the scope of the definitioy of inam 
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estates so as to include hamlets and Khandrigas (large blocks of land) 
in inam villages granted as independent inams. 


Under the Andhra Pradesh (Andhra Area) Estates (Abolition and 
Conversion into Ryotwari) Act, of 1948, as enacted originally, the major 
jnams where the grant consisted of Melvaram rights alone were aboli- 
shed. But under the Amendment Act No. XVIIE of 1957, all grants 
conveying both the Melvaram and the Kudivaram rights to persons 
who already owned the Kudivaram rights thereof including those of 
hamlets and Khandrigas in inam villages were brought within the ambit 
of the Andhra Pradesh (Andhra Area) Estates (Abolition and Conver- 
sion into Ryotwari) Act. 


Of the 318 estates of all types in the district, 314 estates have been 
taken over by Government, Survey and settlement operations, accor- 
ding to ryotwari principles, have been completed in all but eight of the 
taken over estates. The tenure of many inam lands has also been abo- 
lished and converted into ryotwari/in accordance with the provisions of 
the Andhra Pradesh (Andhra Area) "Inams (Abolition and Conversion 
into Ryotwari) Act of 1956. ‘The issue of ryotwari Pattas is, however, 
in progress. 


After the advent of Independence, several committees were consti- 
tuted to enquire into the agro-economic relationship of the landlord 
and the tenant. Of them, the more important are the Congress Agra- 
rian Reforms Committee (1948), the Subramanian Committee (1950) 
and the Lakkaraju Subba Rau.Committee (1954). The first of these 
committees provided an acceptable definition of cultivating tenants. 
The second advocated the continuance of the tenancy system subject 
to certain restrictions and also proposed a ceiling on agricultural hol- 
dings. The last of these committees, which also commended tenancy 
as a pattern of farming, subject to the imposition of appropriate regu- 
lations, almost unanimously agreed that the system of peasant proprie- 
torship was best suited to the conditions in the State and to the ethos 
of people. It recommended that any scheme of land reforms should 
aim at the general encouragement of this type of farming with suitable 
regulation in the matter of the size of holdings and the adoption of 
agricultural techniques. 


It was on the recommendations of the Lakkaraju Subba Rau 
Committee that the Andhra Cultivating Tenants Protection Ordinance 
was promulgated in July 1956 with a view to protecting the tenants from 
unjust eviction: This ordinance was replaced in the same year by the 
Andhra Pradesh (Andhra Area) Tenancy Act of 1956, which provides 
for the payment of fair rent by the cultivating tenants and fixes the 
minimum period of agricultural lease at six years. The Act specifies 
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maximum rates of rent ranging from 284 per cent to 50 per cent of 
the gross produce for different classes of lands and kinds of crops and 
also provides for remission in the cases of total or partial failure of crops 
due to widespread calamities such as cyclones, floods or famines. 
Annexure 62 presents the relevant statistics. 


Ceiling on Agricultural Holdings : 


With a view to preventing undue concentration of agricultural 
holdings in a few persons and in deference to the recommendations of 
the Planning Commission, the Andhra Pradesh Ceiling on Agricultural 
Holdings Act of 1961 was passed, prescribing the extent of land thata 
person or a family could hold with reference to the ceilings on existing 
holdings as well as on further acquisition of agricultural lands, fixed 
under the Act. Any holding in excess of the ceiling should be declared 
and surrendered to Government in exchange for compensation to be 
paid to the owner. About 3,210.declarations were filed in the district 
under the appropriate sections of the Act and an extent of about 49 
hectares were declared as surplus. 


Bhoodan Movement : 


The Andhra Pradesh Sarvodaya Mandal, the primary agency con- 
cerned with the implementation of the Bhoodan movement initiated 
by Acharya Vinoba Bhave, records that 275 landholders of this district 
have donated lands to an extent of 954 hectares, of which 191 hectares 
have been distributed. 


Condition of Agricultural Labour : 


Minimum wages for agricultural labour are governed by the Mini- 
mum Wages Act of 1948. The mode of payment of wages for casual 
Jabour is mostly in terms of cash. The wages vary with the nature of 
labour employed and the type of employment offered. It differs from 
man to woman, from one kind of work to another and also from one 
tract to another. Men are usually employed for ploughing and stacking 
the harvested crop and women for transplanting and weeding, while 
the services of both are utilised for harvesting and threshing. At times 
some of the agricultural operations like transplanting and harvesting are 
given on a contract basis to selected families of labourers in lieu of pay- 
ment of grain. | 


In consonance with the recommendations of a committee set up 
in 1958 to determine the structure of agricultural wages under the. 
Minimum Wages Act, a zonal system was created to cover the various 
districts of the State. The statutory rates of wages now in force in the 
district may be seen at Annexure 63. 
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Central and State Taxes : 


Besides land revenue, the most important State taxes are commercial 
taxes, taxes on motor vehicles and stamp duties, and registration fees, 
while those among the Central taxes are income-tax and excise duties. 
The details of revenue realised in recent years from each one of these 
taxes are presented in Annexure 64, The commercial taxes, which were 
introduced by the erstwhile Madras Government in 1939 to make good 
the loss in the State excise revenue consequent on the implementation of 
the policy of prohibition, have evolved from an unpretentious beginning 
to one of the most productive sources of revenue. They now consist 
of the Andhra Pradesh general sales tax, the Central sales tax and the 
entertainments tax. Among them, the general sales tax is governed by 
the Andhra Pradesh General Sales Tax Act of 1957 and is levied on 
persons carrying on the business of buying and selling goods and is cal- 
culated on the actual annual turnover. Its incidence is, however, 
passed on to the consumer. The tax on enterlainments under the 
Andhra Pradesh Entertainments Tax Act_of 1939 is levied on the pay- 
ments for admission. Ninety:perscent of:the proceeds of this tax are 
made over to the Local Bodies. In the case of cinematographic exhi- 
bitions, however, an additional Jevy called the ‘show tax’ is also 
imposed and the revenue collected therefrom goes exclusively to the State 
Government. The Madras Sales of Motor Spirit Taxation Act of 1939, 
which provided for the levy of a single point tax on the basis of consump- 
tion of petrol and other motor spirits, was replaced in 1960 by the Andhra 
Pradesh Sales of Motor Spirit Taxation Act, envisaging the levy of the 
tax at the point of first sale instead of at the retail point in this 
State. This Act was repealed with effect from the Ist of July, 1968, The 
Central Sales Tax Act, 1956, which came into force in January, 1957, 
is applied in this district to articles like sugar, jute, copper and copper 
alloys, and cotton yarn which constitute the principal items of inter- 
state trade. The administration of all these taxes is vested in four 
Commercial Tax Officers, one each at Eluru, Bheemavaram, Palacole 
and Tadepalligudem. 


Prior to the 1st of April 1963, taxation on motor vehicles was govern- 
ed by the Madras Motor Vehicles Taxation Act of 1931 and the Madras 
Motor Vehicles (Taxation of Passengers and Goods) Act of 1952. The 
former provided for the imposition of a tax on every motor vehicle using 
a public road in lieu of the tolls and the taxes previously levied by Local 
Bodies. The proceeds of this tax were mostly distributed to Local 
Bodies as compensation for the loss of income, consequent on the aboli- 
tion of tolls. A tax on the carriage of passengers and goods was levied 
from 1953 under the Madras Motor Vehicles (Taxation of Passengers 
and Goods) Act of 1952. Revenue was also derived from the fees col- 
lected for the registration of vehicles and the licences, permits and 
gertificates of fitness issued under the Motor Vehicles Act of 1939. The 
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Andhra Pradesh Motor Vehicles Taxation Act of 1963 providing for a 
consolidated tax repealed the Acts of 1931 and 1952 and is enforced 
by the Transport Commissioner at the State level and by the Regional 
Transport Officer at the district level. 


Stamp revenue is derived from two classes of stamps, judicial or 
court fee and non-judicial or revenue stamps, and is administered by 
the District Collector. The former represents the fee payable by per- 
sons resorting to courts of law or public offices, while the latter is a duty 
levied on instruments chargeable under the Indian Stamp Act of 1899, 
The treasuries in the district serve as depots for the custody and sale of 
stamps of all types and denominations. Authorised vendors also sell 
stamps on a commission basis. 


Another item of revenue of an allied nature relates to the fees collec- 
ted by the Registration and Stamps Department for the registration of 
documents. The agencies administering the revenue are the Inspector- 
General of Registration and Stamps at the State level and the District 
Registrar of Assurances at Eluru.. There are 20 Sub-registry Offices 
in the district including the original branch of the Registrar’s Office at 
Eluru. 

Prior to the repeal of prohibition, excise revenue for the State was 
derived from the imposition of tree tax and licence fee for tapping neera 
(sweet toddy) and did not bear any significant proportion to the State 
revenues, As the right to tap trees and sell sweet toddy was auctioned 
instead of being given to co-operatives since 1963, there was a subs- 
tantial increase in the excise revenue. Prohibition was, however, lifted 
with effect from the Ist of November 1969 in the district along with the 
other districts of the Andhra regions Over 400 arrack and 250 toddy 
shops have been opened in the district. The largest number of shops 
viz., 107 is in Tanuku taluk, followed by 103 shops in Eluru. The total 
revenue for the district for the year 1969-70 is expected to be nearly two 
crores of rupees. 

TIncome-tax, which occupies a very prominent place in the tax 
structure of the country, is administered by the Central Government 
under the Income-Tax Act of 1961. In so far as this district is concerned, 
the major businesses from which income-tax revenue accrues are paddy, 
tamarind, coconut, sugar, jaggery and caustic soda. The Commissioner 
of Income-Tax is the administrative authority at the State level, while 
the functions of assessment and collection in the district are discharged by 
the four Income-Tax Officers, one each at Palacole and Tanuku, and 
two at Eluru. 

In so far as this district is concerned, the main articles on which 
central excise duty is levied are manufactured tobacco, caustic soda, 
cotton yarn and sugar. The Superintendent, Central Excise at Eluru 
is the administrative authority at the district level. 


CHAPTER XI 


LAW AND ORDER AND JUSTICE 


Incidence of Crime : 


An analysis of the statistics of grave crime reported to the police 
since the formation of the district (vide Annexure 65) indicates that the 
incidence of crime is on the increase in the district. The noteworthy 
aspect about murders is that their numbers except in 1955 have been 
showing a decreasing tendency over the decades. Most of the murders 
committed in the district are the results of sexual jealousies and family 
disputes. While factions exist in some villages of Eluru and Tadepalli- 
gudem taluks, they have not led in recent times to any breach of law and 
order. The number of house breakings and thefts is also showing an 
upward trend, a concomitant of the increasing urbanisation of the district. 
Theft of telephone and telegraphic copper_.wires is a common crime com- 
mitted in the district. Viewed in the context of the huge increase in the 
population of the district, however, the increase in the incidence of crime 
is rather negligible. While the percentage of increase in the population 
of the district since 1931 is nearly 53, that of grave crime is only about 14, 


The district is free from communal:disorders. Political or agrarian 
agitations and students or labour unrest are as common in this district 
as anywhere else. The district has, however, the distinction that they 
have not led in the recent past to any kind of disturbance necessitating 
police intervention. In fact, the last violent incident of some significance 
in the district was in 1952, when a mob raided the Tadepalligudem railway 
station following the death of Potti Sriramulu at Madras after an epic 
fast of 58 days, demanding the formation of Andhra State. 


Organisation of Police Force : 


Police functions were performed by the Talayaris, Kavalgars> 
Palegars and zamindars during the pre-British days. This was a faint 
survival of the system which prevailed in the Vijayanagara times. The 
British, however, divested the Palegars and zamindars of their police 
functions, allowing them to retain only a small force to help them in the 
collection of land revenue. The district was divided into several Thanas, 
each under a Daroga, commanding the services of a number of armed 
men. The system proved a failure as the Darogas’ notorious inability 
to check the forces of disorder was made worse by their own corrupt 
practices. 
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As a sequel to the recommendations of a special committee 
appointed in A.D 1813, the old system of village watchmen, mostly 
hereditary, working under the supervision of heads of villages, was re- 
vived in A.D. 1816. This reversion to the old system also did not prove 
successful, Revenue servants, acting as police officers, especially in 
the process of revenue collection, brought a bad name to both the bra- 
nches. The allegations of torture committed by them led to the consti- 
tution of the Torture Commission in A.D. 1855. This commission 
urged the necessity for police reform and recommended the separation 
of revenue and police functions as well as the proper organisation of an 
effective police force in the Presidency. Accordingly, a separate depart- 
ment, distinct from the Revenue and magistrerial departments, was 
constituted in A.D, 1857. 


The new department consisted of a Chief Commissioner with twenty 
District Superintendents of Police and an equal number of Assistant 
Superintendents. The Madras District, Police Act of 1859, embodying 
the recommendations of the-commission aswell as those of Robinson, 
the first Chief Commissioner of Police, was also passed heralding the 
beginning of the Madras Police. It was in A.D. 1861 that this Act 
was introduced in the oldGodavari district which was then placed along 
with Krishna, Ganjam and Visakhapatnam districts in the Northern 
range. The Sibbandi Corps, the customary constabulary of the zamin- 
dars, was amalgamated with the police and kept as Armed Reserve. 


The next important landmark was the passing of the Indian Police 
Act V of 1861 based on the report of the Central Police Commission 
of 1860, which recommended the reorganisation of the police force 
on the model of the British constabulary with a European Superinten- 
dent for each district and also a European Assistant in the case of large 
d'stricts. A provincial force subordinate to the magistracy with the 
Inspector-General of Police as its head was constituted. 


The headquarters of the Godavari Police District was located at 
Rajahmundry. There was an Assistant Superintendent of Police at 
Narsapur. The District Police Force could not unfortunately attract 
the right stamp of men, a difficulty common to almost all the districts, 
as the pay was very low. The few that came were prepared to work 
only as Head Constables and those that were appointed hastened to 
resign when their requests for transfer to native places were not com- 
plied with. 


A high-power police commission was constituted in 1902 for con- 
ducting a comprehensive investigation into the state of police admi- 
histration. The more important recommendations of the commission 
were the constitution of a non-European Service, a Provincial Service, 
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an Upper Subordinate Service, a Lower Subordinate Service, the for- 
mation of ranges under the charge of Deputy Inspectors-General of 
Police, the creation of the grade of Superintendents and the division 
ef districts into circles each with an Inspector in charge. With the 
transfer in 1904 of the taluks of Eluru, Yernagudem, Bheemavaram, 
Narsapur and Tanuku to the Krishna district, the seven Inspectors of 
Police in these taluks came under the control of the Superintendent 
of Police, Krishna. The post of Assistant Superintendent of Police 
at Narsapur was abolished. With the constitution of the district, how- 
ever, in 1925, the headquarters of the new police district was located 
at Eluru with Deputy Superintendents at Eluru and Narsapur. The 
district police, during the period from 1948 to 1950, had to contend 
with the Communist terrorists particularly in the taluks of Chintalapudi 
and Polavaram bordering Khammam district of the former Hyder- 
abad State. Enforcement of the prohibition which was transferred 
in 1956 to the police led to the creation of a third police subdivision 
at Kovvur. This subdivision was retained even after the retransfer of 
the work in 1961 to the Excise and Prohibition Department. The 
district, now placed in the Eastern Range; is divided into seven circles 
with 32 police-stations and five outposts, the details of which are indi- 
cated in Annexure 66, 


Railway Police : 


With the development of railways in the Madras Presidency in 
the seventies of the last century, the meed for the formation of a sepa- 
rate railway police force came ‘to be keenly felt. In A. D. 1893, the 
Inspector-General of Police, while commenting that Madras was the 
only Presidency without such a force, recommended its establishment 
in view of the general conditions of insecurity created by the activities 
of criminal gangs along the railway lines. A minor scheme was intro- 
duced in the Presidency in A. D, 1895 with a number of Inspectors. 
These officers were initially placed under the control of the Superin- 
tendents of the various districts through which the railway lines passed. 
With the formation of the Andhra State in 1953, the railway police of 
the erstwhile Madras district was reorganised and named ‘Railway 
Police, Vijayawada district’. At present, there is a railway police- 
station at Bheemavaram with outposts at Narsapur, Nidadavole, 
Tadepalligudem and Eluru, the first three under the jurisdiction of the 
Inspector of Railway Police at Waltair and the other under the Inspec- 
tor at Vijayawada. 


Civic Guards : 


Civic guards, raised on a voluntary basis, were formed in this dis- 
trict in 1940 to assist the police. Their services were requisitioned 
during the Quit India Movement of 1942, when they were entrusted with 
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the responsibility of guarding railway and telegraph lines. They were, 
however, disbanded in 1945. But as the need for the constitution of 
a voluntary organisation to be made use of during emergencies came 
to be keenly felt, Home Guards were organised in the district under 
the Madras Home Guards Act of 1948. At present, there are three 
companies, including one platoon of women at Eluru, two platoons 
at Tanuku and one each at Bheemavaram and Tadepalligudem. 


Criminal Investigation Department : 


The Criminal Investigation Department of the Madras Police was 
constituted in 1906 and a separate unit called ‘X’ Branch was formed 
in this department in 1946 to deal with cases of blackmarketing and 
corruption. Some time after the formation of Andhra Pradesh in 
1956, the Anti-corruption Department of the erstwhile Hyderabad 
State which was directly under the Government, was transferred to the 
control of the Police Department and merged with the ‘X’ Branch. 
However, early in 1961, with a wiew to ensuring direct responsibility 
to the Government, an Anti-corruption Bureau was set up in the place 
of ‘X’ Branch. 


Jails and Lock-ups : 


There are eight sub-jails in the district, one in each of the taluk 
headquarters. The Tahsildar at Polavaram and the Munsiff Magis- 
trates in the other places are the Superintendents of the sub-jails which 
are guarded by the police. The.number of prisoners confined in each 
-one of the sub-jails during the last five years is indicated in Annexure 67, 


Of the several committees that went into the question ef prison 
discipline and reform, very few specifically examined the condition of 
prisoners in sub-jails. Several steps were, however, taken from time to time 
to ensure that proper attention was paid to some of their basic needs. 
Thus, visits to these jails by the local Medical Officers were made com- 
pulsory in 1919 and supply of drinking water to prisoners from closed 
mud pots was ordered in 1938. From 1946 onwards, prisoners were 
allowed to move about in open air within the enelosed jail premises, 
while in 1950 permission was granted for the use of tobacco by under- 
trails. But these measures did not go far as is obvious from the obser- 
vation of the Krishnaswami Aiyengar Committee of 1950 which obser- 
ved, “In fact, to describe the present conditions in the subsidiary jails 
as leaving much to be desired would be an euphemism”. The com- 
mittee recommended, among other things, the vesting of the control 
of sub-jails with the Inspector-General of Prisons, the appointment 
of two Regional Officers as Inspecting Superintendents and Medical 
Officers as Superintendents of Sub-jails, the replacement of police 
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Guards by Jail Warders and the opening of jail libraries. Although 
these recommendations were not wholly accepted, some marginal mea- 
sures were taken to improve the lot of prisoners. Unconditional 
release of convicts whose unexpired term of sentence is one month, 
or less is occasionally ordered to relieve overcrowding or to mark 
important occasions like the Independence Day. The normal diet 
allowed to prisoners has also undergone a series of revisions for the 
better and even special menu is provided on national holidays or impor- 
tant festive occasions. The prisoners in the sub-jails are now given 
the same scale as is allowed for those confined in the central jails. An 
enquiry by the convicting magistrates into the status and habits of the 
prisoners is prescribed as a pre-requisite for determining the class in 
which they should be placed and the nature of diet they should be given. 
A system of periodical inspections, both by the official and the nomi- 
nated non-official visitors, has also been instituted. Even the concept 
of punishment has changed over the years so that imprisonment is now 
regarded more as a corrective than.a. merely punitive measure. 


Probation : 


In the erstwhile Madras Presidency the work relating to probation 
of offenders was undertaken by the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society 
and by the Madras Children’s Aid Society for the adults and children 
respectively. According to the policy laid down in 1924, Borstal in- 
mates should not be released until suitable employment was found for 
them and their aftercare entrusted to Probation Officers appointed by 
the society. The Madras Probation of Offenders Act of 1936 (Act 
III of 1937), providing for the release of first offenders in certain speci- 
fied offences, and the provincialisation of the entire service in 1946, 
gave a fillip to the system of probation. A post of provincial officer, 
designated Chief Probation Superintendent and working under the 
control of the Inspector-General of Prisons, was also created. The 
Act was extended to this district in 1947 and a District Probation Officer 
was appointed to administer the Madras Children Act of 1920, the 
Madras Borstal Schools Act of 1925, the Madras Supression of Immoral 
Traffic Act of 1930, the Madras Probation of Offenders Act of 1936 
and certain provisions of the Code of Criminal Procedure. 


The probation system is claimed to have become very popular in 
the district, especially with the judiciary. The volume of probation 
work increased so substantially as to necessitate the appointment in 
1961 of an Additional District Probation Officer with headquarters at 
Narsapur. Since November 1964, the functions of the Probation 
Officers have been enlarged so as to include the conduct of enquiries 
into cases of release on furlough, parole and the premature release of 
prisoners, and assessment and evaluation of the social and economic 
conditions of the prisoners’ families before their cases are considered‘ 
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The statistics at Annexure 68 reveal the nature and volume of pro- 
bation work ‘turned out in the district from 1964 to 1968. 


Judiciary : 


The origin of the present system of judicial administration is to 
be traced to what is known as the Cornwallis System extended to this 
district in A. D. 1802, replacing the Warren Hastings’ Adalat Scheme. 
The Cornwallis System introduced a hierarchy of courts, the lowest 
of which were the Diwani Adalats, presided over by Zilla Judges, each 
assisted by a Kazi, a Mufti and a Pandit. They were vested with magis- 
terial powers which were earlier exercised by the Collectors. The 
appellate courts were called ‘Provincial Courts’ when they dealt civil 
cases and ‘Courts of Circuit? when they tried criminal cases. The 
Governor and the members of his council constituted the Sadr Adalat, 
i..e., the next higher court when they dealt civil cases. They constitu- 
ted Faujdari Adalat when criminal cases were dealt with. Appeals 
against the decisions of the Faujdari Adalat could be preferred to the 
Governor-General-in-Council.», Eurpoean.subjects could, however, be 
tried only by the Supreme Court set up at Madras in A. D. 1801. 


The system, as it existed, was found vexatious and inefficient and 
was modified in A, D. 1816 as a result of the recommendations of a 
Judicial. Commission headed by Munro in A. D. 1814. The notion 
that the Indians were altogether unworthy of trust was given up and 
they came to be associated with the authorities administering justice. 
Village Munsiffs were vested with certain limited powers in civil suits 
and also authorised to summon Village Panchayats, subject to the con- 
sent of both the parties to the dispute. Constitution of intermediary 
courts of District Munsiffs and the restoration of magisterial powers 
to Collectors and their subordinates were some of the other significant 
features of the modified scheme. 


The system continued to undergo a series of changes, Thus, 
provision was made in A. D. 1818 for hearing of appeals in England 
instead of by the Governor-General-in-Council. Auxiliary Zilla Courts 
with Assistant Judges, later called Subordinate Judges, were constitu- 
ted and Indian Judges appointed in A. D. 1827. The establishment 
of Zilla Courts in A. D. 1843, presided over by a single Judge with 
appellate powers over the Subordinate Judges, the abolition of Pro- 
vincial Courts and the Courts of Circuit and the transfer of all powers 
previously exercised by them to Zilla Judges who were designated Civil 
and Sessions Judges were some of the other subsequent changes effected. 
The Civil Procedure Code compiled in A. D. 1859, the Penal Code in 
A. D. 1860 and the Criminal Procedure Code in A. D, 1861 replaced 
the Regulations of the Company. With the abolition of the Sadr and 
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Faujdari Adalats and the Supreme Court, the two parallel judicial 
systems, comprising the Crown’s and the Company’s courts, came to 
anend. This led to the formation of a unified vertical system of judi- 
cial administration under the High Court of Madras, established in 
A. D. 1862. 


This system was, however, not obtaining in a major part of Pola- 
varam taluk which was exempted from the jurisdiction of the regular 
courts of law by the Ganjam and Vizagapatam Act of XXIV of 1839, 
as it formed part of the Agency area. The Act conferred on the 
Collector of the district (in his capacity as the Agent to Governor) 
powers of administering civil and criminal justice in this tract. He 
was functioning as Sessions Judge, with the revenue officers of the taluk 
exercising varying jurisdiction. 


By the close of the last century, civil justice in the district came to 
be administered by the District Judge and the Subordinate Judge at 
Rajahmundry and the District; Munsiffs.at Narsapur and Eluru.  Cri- 
minal justice was dispensed. by the District and Sessions Judge, the 
District Magistrate and the Tahsildars at Narsapur, Eluru, Tanuku, 
Bheemavaram and Yernagudem (present Kovvur). Village Munsiffs 
were trying petty suits and were empowered to punish assaults and 
petty thefts with imprisonment for not more than twelve hours or con- 
finement in the stocks for not.more than six hours. 


The scheme of separation of the judiciary from the executive intro- 
duced in 1949 by the erstwhile Madras Government was extended to 
this district in 1954. A new cadre of Magistrates known as the Judicial 
Second Class Magistrates was created to try criminal cases and the posts 
of Judicial First Class Magistrates were abolished. The execu- 
tive officers of the Revenue Department, termed Executive Magis- 
trates, were charged with police functions such as handling of 
unlawful assemblies and administrative functions like the granting of 
licences under the Indian Arms Act of 1878. The District Collector 
was designated as Additional District Magistrate (independent) and 
the district came to be governed by the ‘simultaneous’ system under 
which the same District Munsiff would be both a civil and criminal 
judicial officer. Following the amendment to the Criminal Procedure 
Code in 1956, the District Collectors were redesignated as Collectors 
and District Magistrates, Sub-Collectors as Joint Magistrates, Revenue 
Divisional Officers as Sub-Divisional Magistrates and Personal Assis- 
tants to Collectors as Additional District Magistrates. An Additional 
District and Sessions Judge with supervisory powers over the subor- 
dinate magistracy was appointed. The separation of executive from 
the judiciary was introduced in 1958 in the Agency tracts also. The 
sessions powers of the Collector were withdrawn and conferred on 
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the District and Sessions Judge. The Collector, however, continued 
to be the District Judge in the Agency areas. 


Civil and criminal justice is at present administered in the district 
by the courts of the District and Sessions Judge and the Subordinate 
Judge, both at Eluru, Subordinate Judges at Narsapur and Tanuku 
and 15 Munsiff Magistrates, three each at Eluru and Bheemavaram, 
two each at Tanuku, Tadepalligudem, Narsapur and Kovvur and one 
at Chintalapudi and the Bench Magistrates at Eluru, Palacole, Bheema- 
yaram and Tadepalligudem. The number of cases filed and disposed 
of in each one of the courts during the last three years is indicated 
in Annexure 69. 


Bar Associations : 


There is a Bar Association in each taluk headquarters of the 
district, except Polavaram. The oldest among them is the one at Eluru 
started in A. D. 1874. The youngest ofthe Bar Associations in the 
district is the one at Chintalapudi started in March 1966. 


Cuaprer Xil 


OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


In addition to ‘General Administration’ described in Chapter IX and 
‘Law and Order and Justice’ dealt with in Chapter XI, there are several 
other departments of both the State and Central Governments in the 
district, the particulars of which are furnished in Annexure 70. The 
organisational pattern and the working of some selected departments 
are, however, briefly described in the following paragraphs. 


Public Works Department : 
(a) Irrigation: 


The adninistration of this department in the district is vested in 
two Executive Engineers stationed one each at Eluru and Nidadavole. 
Thzy ace responsible to the Superintending Engineer, Public Works De- 
partment, Dowlaiswaram Circle, Dowlaiswaram. Their functions 
include the execution and maintenance of all irrigation works such as 
minor irrigation tanks aud projects. They are kept under the adminis- 
tcative control of the District Collector for the execution of sanctioned 
works included in the District Plan and such other items as are within 
the competence of the Executive Engineers and for which the concur- 
rence of the District Collector is required. They are assisted by ten 
Assistant Exgineers, two each at Eluru and Tadepalligudem and one 
each at Narsapur, Tanuku, Undi, Polavaram, Kovvur and Koyyalagu- 
dem in the investigation, execution.and maintenance of irrigation 
works. Besides these, there are two other Executive Engineers at Eluru 
and Vatluru in charge of Public Works Ground-Water Division and 
Nagarjunasagar Canals Division respectively. The jurisdiction of the 
Executive Engineer at Eluru extends over the districts of East Godavari, 
West Godavari, Krishna, Guntur and Nellore, while the Executive En- 
gineer at Vatluru is having jurisdiction over West Godavari and Krishna 
districts. 


(6) Roads and Buildings : 


The administration of this department is looked after by the Exe- 
cutive Engineer stationed at Eluru. He supervises construction of roads 
and buildings in the district besides their maintenance. He works under 
the control of the Superintending Engineer, Public Works Department 
(Roads and Buildings), Eluru Circle, Eluru. . Five Assistant Engineers 
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known as the Subdivisional Officers, two stationed at Bheemavaram 
and one each at Eluru, Tadepalligudem and Kowvur, assist the Execu- 
tive Engineer in discharging his duties. There is another Executive Engi- 
neer at Sidhantam (Siddhantam) in this district. He is in charge of the 
construction of the Vasista Bridge across the Godavari. He is assisted 
by two Assistant Engineers in this work. Besides them, there are four 
more Executive Engineers in this district. Of them, two are stationed at 
Bheemavaram and one each at Eluru and Nagireddigudem. The Exe- 
cutive Engineers at Bheemavaram are in charge of the drainage schemes in 
the district. Their jurisdiction extends over the districts of West Goda- 
vari and Krishna. The other two Executive Engineers look after the 
Mechanical Division and Tammileru Reservoir Division respectively. 
All the above four Executive Engineers are responsible to the Superin- 
tending Engineer, Public Works Department, Drainage Circle, Eluru. 


Agricultural Department : 


The Agricultural Department in the district is under the adminis- 
trative control of the Project Officer, Intensive Agricultural District 
Programme, stationed at Eluru. He functions as a Personal Assistant 
to the District Collector in matters relating to agricultural production 
in the district. He is assisted by a District Agricultural Officer, also 
stationed at Elu-u, in supervising the various agricultural activities in 
the district. Technical staff like Subject Matter Specialists for Agro- 
nomy and Plant Protection, Farm Management Specialist, Water Use 
Management Specialist, Seed Development Officer, Assistant Tobacco 
Extension Officer, Agricultural Information Officer and Soil Chemist 
function in the district under the guidance of the Project Officer. There 
is also a Special Deputy Registrar in the Office of the Project Officer for 
implementing the Package Programme. In addition to them, there are 
four other officers of the department functioning in the district. They 
are (1) the Superintendent of the Sugarcane Liaison Farm at Tanuku, 
(2) Assistant Fruit Specialist of the Banana Research Station at Kovvur, 
(3) Agricultural Engineer in charge of the Agricultural Implements Work 
Shop at Tadepalligudem and (4) Farm Manager of the Government Silk 
Farm at Chintalapudi. 


Animal Husbandry Department : 


The administration of the department in the district is vested im the 
District Veterinary Officer stationed at Eluru. He is assisted by several 
Veterinary Assistant Surgeons, Veterinary Livestock Inspectors ,Exten- 
sion Officers (Animal Husbandry) and Veterinary Compounders in run- 
ning the veterinary hospitals and allied dispensaries in the district. There 
are four other officers of the department functioning in the district. 
They are (1) the Manager of the Pig Breeding Station, (2) Veterinary 
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Assistant Surgeon of the District Poultry Farm and (3) two Veterinary 
Assistant Surgeons in charge of the Key Village Centres. They are having 
their headquarters at Pedavegi, Gopannapalem, Tanuku and Bheema- 
varam respectively. 


Forest Department : 


The Forest Department in the district is under the administrative 
control of the Dis*rict Forest Officer stationed at Eluru. His jurisdic- 
tion extends over the districts of West Godavari and Krishna except 
Tiruvur taluk. The District Forest Officer is responsible to the Conser- 
vator of Forests, Guntur Circle, Guntur. The District Forest Officer 
is assisted by four Forest Range Officers known as Rangers stationed at 
Eluru, Kannapurain, Jangareddigudem (Zangareddigudem) and Pola- 
varam in the protection, exploitation and management of forests in 
West Godavari district. Each Range is divided into Sections and Beats. 
The Sections are under the control of Deputy Range Officers or Fore- 
sters, while the Beats are manned by Forest Guards. Besides them, 
there is a Forest Working Plan Officer at Eluru having jurisdiction over 
the districts of West Godavari and Krishna. He is assisted by two 
Forest Range Officers in the field work: 


Industries Department : 


The Assistant Director of Indus ries and Commeree, stationed at 
Bluru, with jurisdiction over the entire dis rict is responsible for the 
implementation, formulation and development of small scale industries 
and hindicrafts. He functions as a Personal Assistant to the District 
Collector in matiers relating to the Industries Department. He scruti- 
nises the applications received from the industrialists for hire-purchase 
of machinery, import licences and controlled commodi.ies. He renders 
technical assistance to existing as well as proposed industries and attends 
to the development of cottage, small scale and large scale industries, and 
handicrafts. He undertakes intensive industrial surveys for the establi- 
shment and improvement of various industries and controls the industrial 
co-operatives. He also supervises the work of the industrial estates in 
the district. He is assisted by a few Extension Officers (Industries ) 
and a Supervisor. There is a Superintendent at Narsapur in charge of 
the coir goods factory. In addition, there are two Superintendents at 
Eluru and Narsapur looking after the Quality Marking Scheme. 


Co-operative Department : 


The administration of the Co-operative Department in the district 
is looked after by a Special Category Deputy Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies stationed at Eluru. He functions as a Personal Assistant to 
the District Collector in matters relating to the Co-operative Department. 
-He is assisted by two Deputy ‘Registrars (General), stationed one each 
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at Eluru and Bheemavaram, in the organisation, registration and supervi- 
sion uf various types of co-operative societies. In addition, there is a 
Deputy Registrar at Eluru with jurisdiction over the entire district for 
the supervision of all types of marketing and consumers’ societies and 
the distribution of chemical fertilisers in the distiict. There is also a 
District Co-operative Audit Officer at Eluru to audit the accounts of 
co-operative societies. 


Central Government Offices : 
Central Excise : 


The Central Excise Department in the district is under the admini- 
strative control of two Assistant Collectors of Central Excise, stationed 
at Rajahnundry and Vijayawada. The jurisdiction of the Assistant 
Collector of Central Excise at Rajahmundry extends over the taluks 
of Tanuku, Kovvur and Narsapur and that of the Assistant Collector of 
Central Excise at Vijayawada over the remaining taluks of the district. 
The district is divided into ten Multiple Officers’ Ranges and five Isolated - 
Ranges. The Multiple Offi:ers’ Ranges are manned by Superintendents 
of Central Excise, while the-Tsolated Ranges are looked after by the 
Inspectors of Central Excise, The Assistant Collectors, besides the 
above staff, are assisted by a few Preventive and Intelligence Inspectors 
in enforcing the various provisions of the Central Excises and Salt Act 
of 1944, the Custo.ns Act of 1962 and the Gold Control Order introduced 
in 1963. Th Assistant Collectors are also responsible for the collection 
of cess under the Produce Cess Act of 1966. 


Income-Tax. Department : 


The administration of the Income-tax Department in the district 
is vested in four Income-tax Ovficers, two stationed at Eluru and one 
each at Tanuku and Palacole. The Income-tax Officers are responsible 
to the Insp2cting Assistant Commissioner of Income-tax, Vijayawada 
Range, Vijayawada. Their functions include the assessment of income- 
tax, wealth-tax, gift-tax and expenditure-tax, and their collection by 
raising demands against the assessees. 


Posts and Telegraphs Department : 


Th: Posts and Telegraphs Department in the district is under the 
control of the Senior Supzrintendent of Post-Offices of West Godavari 
Postal Division, Eluru. His jurisdiction extends over West Godavari 
district and portions of East Godavari and Krishna districts. Besides 
the Assistant Superintendent of Post-Offices at the same place, there are 
cight Inspectors each in charge of a subdivision. Of them, two each 
are Stationed at Eluru and Bheemavaram, and one each at Tanuku, 
Nidadavols, Tadepalligudem and Palacole. The Telephones Branch, 
of the Posts and Telegraphs Department in the district is under the 
control of two Subdivisional Officers, Telegraphs, with their headquar- 
ters at Eluru and Bheemavaram. They are responsible to the Divisional 
Engineer, Telegraphs, Rajahmundry ( East Godavari ). 


CnaptTer XIII 
LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 


History of Local Self-Government : 


The history of local self-government in the district stretches back to 
a little over 100 years when it was a part of the erstwhile Madras Presi- 
dency. Even if we ignored the Local Fund created in A.D. 1854 by an 
executive order for the maintenance of district roads, the first legislative 
measure was taken in A.D. 1866 when the District Road Cess Act was 
passed authorising the levy of a cess of half an anna in the rupee on the 
rental value of occupied land for the purpose of laying and maintaining 
roads. For a clearer and more enlarged conception of local administra- 
tion, we have to come as far as A.D. 1865 when the Madras Towns 
Improvement Act X establishing municipalities was passed. Soon 
after, the Madras Local Funds Act was passed in A.D. 1871 establishing 
Local Fund Boards. Under both these Acts the intention was to establish 
a common fund for roads, education, public health and sanitation. The 
Act of 1871 divided the whole Presidency into a number of circles and 
constituted a Local Fund Board for each one of them. Under the 
Madras Local Funds Act of 1871, two Circle Boards were created for 
Godavari district, of which the present West Godavari district then formed 
a part. In all the circles created in the erstwhile Madras Presidency, 
roads, educational and medical institutions were transferred to the local 
fund boards and were made a charge on their funds. The income of the 
Circle Board of the district chiefly consisted of land cess, tolls, road cess 
and the provincial grants. The next major landmark in the district in 
the field of local administration, was_the establishment of a District 
Board for the composite Godavari district under the Madras Local 
Boards Act of 1884 which repealed the earlier Act of 1871. Two Taluk 
Boards were formed in this district at Eluru and Narsapur. Each of 
these Taluk Boards had 12 members, 4 official and 8 non-official, all of 
whom were appointed. The revenue officers in charge of the divisions 
were ex-officio Presidents of the Boards. The chief sources of income 
of the Taluk Boards were (a) one half of the proceeds of the land cess 
levied by the District Board in the Taluk Board’s area, (b) fees such as 
licence fee for markets, (c) rents on choultries, fisheries and ferries, and 
(d) contributions from provincial funds and allotment from the district 
funds. Regarding the Agency tract in the district, the whole of the 
Agency area was brought under the purview of the Act only in 1902 
when the Polavaram Agency Taluk Board was constituted covering 
Polavaram taluk in this district and Chodavaram and Yellavaram taluks 
now in East Godavari District. 
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The next important landmark was the passing of the Madras Local 
Boards Act of 1920, de-officialising to some extent the structure and 
functioning of these Local Bodies. The Collector and the Revenue 
Divisional Officers ceased to be the ex-officio presidents of the District 
and Taluk Boards respect vely. The elected component of the member- 
ship was to be not less than three-fourths of the total. It may be said 
that under this legislation, the Local Boards become virtually autonomous 
reducing the possibility of governmental interference only in the event of 
emergency or proved maladministration. The Taluk Boards were given 
the option under this Act to levy an additional land cess of three pies in 
the rupee in addition to the land cess shared equally by them with the 
District Board. They were also empowered to impose three new taxes, 
namely, the profession tax, the companies tax and the pilgrim tax. A 
District Board for West Godavari district was formed in May 1927, 
after the constitution of the new district in 1925. Five Taluk Boards 
were formed, one each at Eluru, Tanuku, Bheemavaram, Tadepalli- 
gudem and Narsapur. Each of the-Taluk Boards covered their respective 
taluks, while Eluru Taluk Board covered-Eluru and Chintalapudi taluks. 
The nominated District Board, which consisted of 24 members initially, 
had 30 members when regular elections were held in 1928. In 1932, 
two more Taluk Boards, one each at Kovvur and Chintalapudi, were 
formed. Consequently, each taluk in the district had a Taluk Board. 
The next legislation was the Madras Local Boards (Amendment) Act of 
1930 which made the office of the presidents elective and also effected 
the provincialisation of the services under the Local Boards. It provided for 
(a) the extension of franchise to every income-tax assessee, (b) appoint- 
ment of a District Panchayat Officer, (c) constitution of a Village 
Development Fund and (d) holding of general triennial clections to the 
Local Boards. It abolished nominations and introduced direct elections 
to the District Board and provided for the removal of Presidents and 
Vice-Presidents by a vote of no-confidence. The Taluk Boards were, 
however, abolished in 1934 and their rights and responsibilities were 
entrusted to the District Board. The Village Development Fund was 
also similarly abolished. The next important landmark in the focal 
self-government of the district is the bifurcation of Eluru District Board 
into two boards, viz., Eluru and Narsapur. Of these, the former covered 
the taluks of Eluru, Chintalapudi, Tadepalligudem and Bheemavaram, 
while the remaining portion in the district came under the purview of 
the District Board of Narsapur. This arrangement was, however, 
short-lived and they were again amalgamated in 1938. 


The District Board was superseded for six months from 10th Septem- 
ber, 1942 and placed under the charge of the Collector, who functioned 
as its Special Officer. Though reconstituted in March 1943 with a 
strength of 43 members, the term of the board ended in 1946 and it was 
again placed under the charge of the Collector. In view of the formation 
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of Andhra State in 1953, elections to the District Boards were deferred 
and the District Board of West Godavari again passed into the hands of 
a Special Officer in 1953. Thus, till the formation of the Zilla Parishad, 
the Collector functioned again as the Special Officer of the board. 


The Andhra Pradesh Panchayat Samithis and Zilla Parishads Act 
ushered in the three-tier pattern of democratic decentralisation. The 
West Godavari Zilla Parishad was constituted on the Ist of December 
1959, with 51 members including Panchayat Samithi Presidents, Members 
of Parliament, Members of the Legislative Assembly and Legislative 
Council and co-opted members, It has seven standing committees, of 
which the District Collector is the ex-officio Chairman. At the time of 
its formation, the West Godavari Zilla Parishad took over from the 
erstwhile District Board about 495 M-5 F (797 km.) of roads, 62 secon- 
dary, 8 middle and 287 elementary schools, besides 26 medical institu- 
tions. So far as the Zilla Parishad is concerned, the main sources of 
income are (a) the funds allotted by the Central or State Government, 
(b) grants from All India bodies or institutions for the development of 
cottage, village and small scale industries, (c).a prescribed share of land 
cess or local cess, State taxes or fees, (d) income from endowments or 
trusts administered by the Parishad, (e) ‘surcharge on stamp duty and 
(f) donations and contributions from the Panchayat Samithis and the 
public. The statement at Annexure 71 gives an account of the financial 
position of the Zilla Parishad from 1960-61. 


Panchayat Samithis : 


The inauguration of three National Extension Service Blocks, one 
each at Bheemadole, Chintalapudi and Koyyalagudem in 1954, marked 
the introduction of the Community Development Programme in the 
district. Four more National Extension Service Blocks, one each at 
Malakapalle (later known as Kovvur Block) Ganapavaram, Gopala- 
puram and Nallajarla, were started during 1956-57, Panchayat Samithis 
were constituted in the district in December 1959 under the Andhra 
Pradesh Panchayat Samithis and Zilla Parishads Act of 1959. The 
number of Samithi Blocks rose to 25 by the Ist of April 1964. A general 
delimitation of blocks was done in the district in 1964 on the recommenda- 
tions of the Block Delimitation Committee set up for the whole State 
and the number of Panchayat Samithi Blocks in the district was reduced 
to 16. Each Panchayat Samithi consists of (a) all the Sarpanchs of the 
Gram Panchayats in its area, (b) the Members of the State Legislative 
Assembly and the Legislative Council representing a constituency which 
comprises the block, (c) two women, (d) a representative of the Scheduled 
Castes, (e) a representative of the Scheduled Tribes if their population 
in the block is not less than 5 per cent (otherwise another representative 
ofthe Scheduled Castes) and (f) one person interested in rural develop. 
ment. Each Panchayat Samithi has seven standing committees for the 
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various items of its developmental administration and the Samithi Presi- 
dent is the ex-officio Chairman of all these standing committees, In this 
connection it may be observed that at the level of the Samithi which has 
a good deal of executive functions, the non-official president has been 
made the ex-officio Chairman of all the standing committees. The 
sources of income of these Samithis are (i) funds transferred along with 
the institutions by the Government or Heads of Departments, (ii) funds 
relating to Community Development Programmes, (iii) aid from Central 
and State Governments and All India bodies and institutions, (iv) dona- 
tions and contributions from Panchayats, Town Committees and the 
public, (v) a prescribed share of land revenue and State taxes, and (vi) 
proceeds from taxes, fees and contributions. The statement at Annexure 
72 indicates the present position of Panchayat Samithis in the district. 


Panchayats : 


Loca! administration at the village level was introduced on a statu- 
tory basis for the first time with the enforcement of the Madras Local 
Boards Act V of 1884. Under this Act,- Union Boards were constituted 
for a single village or a group of villages with not less than five members 
wholly appointed or partly elected. Under the Madras Local Boards 
(Amendment) Act of 1930, all the Union Boards were either abolished 
or converted into Panchayats. In addition to the Union Boards, some 
informal Panchayats, which were bodies nominated by the district authori- 
ties, were also formed but these did not have the legal sanction for the 
levy of taxes. An important landmark in the evolution of local self- 
government at the village level was, however, the Madras Village Pan- 
chayat Act of 1920 which provided for the formation of the Panchayats 
in the rural areas with full elective bodies. The Act also empowered 
the Panchayats to levy house and profession taxes, besides fees on several 
items. The Madras Local Boards (Amendment) Act of 1930 repealed 
the Madras Village Panchayat Act of 1920 and brought village Panchayat 
within the scope of the Local Boards. The formation of Panchayats 
gained impetus with the enforcement of the Madras Village Panchayats 
Act of 1950 which provided for the compulsory formation of Panchayat 
for every village with a population of 500 and more, and for grouping 
villages with less population for the purpose of forming Panchayats. 
To make them more self-supporting units of administration, the Pan- 
chayats were also empowered to levy a land cess at the rate of three pies 
in the rupee on the rental value of all occupied lands and additional taxes 
like vehicle tax, house tax and tax on agricultural lands. 


The Panchayat is the basic unit of the three-tier pattern of local 
administration envisaged under the Andhra Pradesh Panchayat Samithis 
and Zilla Parishads Act of 1959. The latest legislation in respect of 
Panchayats is the Andhra Pradesh Gram Panchayats Act of 1964 which 
came into effect from the 18th of January 1964, repealing the Andhra 
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Pradesh (Andhra Area) Village Panchayats Act of 1950 and the Andhra 
Pradesh (Telangana Area) Gram Panchayats Act of 1956. The Act of 
1964 is an integrated Act bringing within its scope Panchayats in the 
Andhra as well as Telangana areas of the State. According to this Act, 
any revenue taluk (excluding the area included in a municipality) may 
be constituted into a Gram Panchayat each consisting of not less than five 
and not more than seventeen members, with a term of office fixed at 
five years. There shall be for each Panchayat an elected Sarpanch (Presi- 
dent) and a Upa-Sarpanch (Vice-President), The highlight of the inte- 
grated Act of 1964 is the creation of the Gram Sabha consisting of all 
persons whose names are included in the electoral rolls of the Panchayat. 
The Sabha shall meet twice a year to consider problems like the formula- 
tion of the works programme and proposals for fresh taxation or enhance- 
ment of the existing ones. The institution of the Gram Sabha, apart 
from providing a broad democratic base, was intended to be a badly 
needed corrective to the fairly widespread practice of too many Pan- 
chayats working as ‘closed shops’..The hcief sources of income of a 
Gram Panchayat are (a) such share of land’cess as is realised in the Village 
under the Andhra Pradesh Gram Panchayats Act of 1964, (b) three-fifths 
of the duty levied on transfers of property within its jurisdiction, (c) 
house tax and profession tax which are compulsory, (d) vehicle tax which 
is optional, (e) receipts from temunerative enterprises and dangerous 
and offensive trades and (f) ex-gratia grants from Government for runn- 
ing schools and laying roads. Certain obligatory and optional items of 
expenditure to be defrayed by the Gram Panchayats are defined by this 
Act. There are now 689 Panchayats covering 852 villages in the district. 


Municipalities : 


The passing of the India Act XXVI of 1850 was the first attempt at 
the creation of municipalities in the districts. The Act authorised the 
Government to constitute any town into a municipality in case its inhabi- 
tants were desirous of making better provisions for public health and 
other amenities. The executive authority was vested in commissions 
‘consisting of the Magistrate and a certain number of persons appointed 
by the Governor-in-Council. The Government contributed a sum 
equal to that raised by the inhabitants for this purpose. The next step 
in this direction was the Madras Towns Improvement Act of 1865, a 
reference to which has already been made. This Act was applied to all 
towns with a population of 5,000 or more. The subsequent legislative 
landmarks in the sphere of municipal administration were the Madras 
District Municipalities Acts of 1884 and 1920. It was, however, the Act 
of 1884 which introduced for the first time the concept of ‘Municipality’. 
Under this Act the municipal council was to consist of not less than 
twelve members with their term of office fixed at three years. The Re- 
venue Divisional Officer concerned was to be an ex-officio councillor, 
while all the other councillors were either wholly appointed or partly 
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elected at the discretion of the Governor-in-Council. The main sources of 
revenue of these municipalities were tax on lands and buildings, water tax, 
tax on vehicles and animals, tolls prescribed in the schedule of the Act 
and licence fees on offensive or dangerous trades. The Act of 1920 
brought about a perceptible change in the pattern of municipal admini- 
stration and it provided not only for a larger proportion of elected mem- 
bers but also an increase in the powers and resources of municipalities, 
Under this Act, the strength of a municipal council was fixed on the 
basis of the population of the municipality, subject to a minimum of 16 
and a maximum of 36, and not less than three-fourths of the members 
of the council were to be elected. It also provided for adequate repre- 
sentation of minority communities on the council by means of nomina- 
tion. Yet another important landmark in the history of municipal 
administration was the passing of the District Municipalities (Amend- 
ment) Act in 1930, which provided for the election of all the municipal 
councillors, dispensing with nominations. It also removed the disquali- 
fication of women to stand for election and authorised the extension of 
franchise to every tax payer. It provided for the reservation of seats 
for women and for minority-communities such as the Muslims, Indiaa 
Christains, Scheduled Castes, Europeans and Anglo-Indians. It made 
the offices of the Chairman and the Vice-Chairman elective and brought 
about provincialisation of municipal services. In consonance with the 
adult franchise conferred by the Constitution in 1950, the first elections 
to municipalities on the basis of adult suffrage were held in 1952, The 
latest legislation in respect of municipalities was the integrated Act of 
1965 called the Andhra Pradesh Municipalities Act, which is applicable 
to both the Andhra and Telangana areas of the State. The new Act 
provides greater scope for the elected. councillors to play their role effecti- 
vely and at the same time reduces the intervention of the Government 
to the minimum necessary in the public interest. The Chief Executive 
Officer of the municipality has been redesignated ‘Secretary’ under this 
Act instead of ‘Commissioner’ as before. A provision has also been 
made declaring the Members of the Legislative Assembly and the Council 
who are voters in the municipality concerned to be ex-officio members 
and for electing an Alderman to each municipal council. A brief history 
of the evolution and achievements of each one of the seven municipali- 
ties in the district is presented in the following paragraphs, 


Eluru Municipality : 


Eluru was constituted into a municipality in A. D. 1866 under the 
Act of 1865. The principal sources of income consisted of taxes on 
houses and lands, and tolls. The local hospital came under its control 
in A.D. 1880. The strength of the council was 18 (of which five were 
nominated and the remaining elected) by the time the Madras District 
Municipalities Act of 1884 was introduced in the municipality. It came 
to have an elected non-official Chairman in A.D, 1892 but it came to be 
presided over by an official again in A.D, 1899. By the turn of the 
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current century, the strength of the council was reduced to 16, half of 
which to be elected and the remaining nominated, but it was again raised 
to 18 during 1916-17 and to 20 by 1919-20. Under the Act of 1920, the 
strength of the council was again increased to 28(21 elected and 7 nomi- 
nated). The subsequent history of the municipality is marked by its 
supersession for a period of one year in 1928. The council was, however, 
reconstituted after regular elections were held in 1929. Under the 
amended Act of 1930, the strength of the council was increased to 32, 
with eight seats reserved — 2 for Adi Andhras, 2 for women, 3 for Muslims 
and one for Indian Christians, There were no major changes in the 
subsequent development of the municipality except that its area was in- 
creased during 1965-66 by adding Sanivarapupeta and the consequent 
increase in the strength of the council to 35 with two seats reserved for 
women and four for the Scheduled Castes. The present area of the 
municipality is 14.25 sq. km. It maintains one higher secondary school, 
two high schools, forty-nine elementary schools, an allopathic, a Unani 
and five Ayurvedic dispensaries, besides about 120 km.of roads. An 
important achievement of the municipality was the supply of protected 
water to its inhabitants in, 1919. 


Palacole Municipality : 


Palacole was constituted into a municipality in December 1919 
initially with a nominated body of eight councillors. When regular 
elections were conducted in 1921 the strength of the council was refixed 
at 16, of which four were nominated. It came to have an elected Vice- 
Chairman in 1925 and an elected Chairman during 1927-28. An un- 
pleasant event in the history of the municipality was its dissolution 
for about three months from November 1933 to January 1934. Subse- 
quently, nothing important happend in the evolution of the municipality 
till 1947-48 when the strength of the council was increased to 17. It became 
a grade I municipality in 1966-67. Now the strength of the council is 
23 consisting of 17 general seats, 3 reserved seats (two for women and 
one for the Scheduled Castes), one ex-officio councillor (M.L.A.) besides, 
2 Aldermen. The present area of the municipality is 4.68 km., and 
it maintains about 35 km., of roads, one higher secondary and 2 high 
schools, 22 elementary schools, three parks, a travellers’ bungalow and 
a maternity and child welfare centre. 


Bheemavaram Municipality : 


Bheemavaram was constituted into a municipality in April 1948 
comprising the revenue villages of Bheemavaram and Gunupudi. The 
strength of the council was then fixed at 21 with 6 seats reserved, viz., 
3 for the Scheduled Castes and one each for the Muslims, Christians and 
women. The strength was increased to 24 in 1952, with five seats re- 
served, of which two were for women and three for the Scheduled Castes. 
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‘It was upgraded into a second grade municipality in 1956. During 1963-64, 
‘Balusumudi village wes added to the municipality. It was classified 
into a grade'I municipality in 1965. The present strength of the council is 
28 inclusive of the three seats reserved for-women and two for the Sche- 
duled Castes. It maintains about 2! km., of roads, 27 elementary schools, 
a girls’ high school, and a maternity and child welfare centre. 


Narsapur Municipality ; 


The fourth town in the district to become a municipality is Narsa- 
pur. It was constituted into a municipality in October 1956, comprising 
the village of Narsapur and parts of the revenue villages of Rustumbada 
and Chinamamidipalle and covering a total area of about 11.22 square 
-kilometres. The sanctioned strength of the council was 20, of which 
three seats were reserved for the Scheduled Castes and two for women. 
The strength was increased to 24 in 1967 with four reserved seats, two 
each for women and Scheduled Castes. It maintains about 21 km., of 
roads, 25 elementary schools, a travellers’ bungalow, a rest-house, and a 
Unani and Ayurvedic dispensary. 


Nidadavole Municipality: 


Nidadavole was constituted into a municipality in December 1964, 
comprising the villages of Nidadavole, Subbarajupeta, Theerugudem 
and Lingampalle. The sanctioned strength of the council is 21 (including 
the Alderman), of which three are reserved for the Scheduled Castes and 
two for women. The area of the municipality is 10.36 square kilometres. 
It maintains 23 km., of roads, and a maternity and child welfare centre. 


Kovvur Municipality : 


Kovvur was constituted into a municipality in February 1965,-com- 
prising the villages of Kovvur, Vemuluru and Nandamuru and covering 
an area of 3.18 sq.km. The strength of the council was 20 with 5 
reserved seats—three for the Scheduled Castes and two for women. 
In 1968, the villages of Vemuluru and Nandamuru were, however, ex- 
cluded from the jurisdiction of the municipality and instead Aurangabad 
village was added, but the area of the municipality remained unaltered. 
It maintains a total length of about 24 km. of roads and two parks. 


Tadepalligudem Municipality: 


Tadepalligudem was constituted into a municipality in May 1958, 
comprising the villages of Tadepalligudem, Juvvalapalem, Thallamuduy- 
nurupadu, Kadakatla and Yagarlapalle and covering a total area of 
10.36 square kilometres. The strength of the council was increased to 
20in October 1967, of which two seats were reserved for women and 
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another two for the Scheduled Castes. It maintains 46 km., of roads, 10 
elementary schools, 2 Ayurvedic and one homeopathic dispensaries and 
two maternity and child welfare centres. 


Town Planning : 


Although the Madras Town Planning Act of 1920 was the earlier 
enactment on the subject in the erstwhile Madras Presidency, provision 
for land development and town extension was made earlier in the Madras 
Local Boards Act and the Madras District Municipalities Act (both of 
1884). But neither the Local Boards nor the municipalities could imple- 
ment any massive town planning scheme, perhaps due to paucity of funds. 
None of the municipalities in the district have a master plan for their 
development. Eluru Municipality had implemented a town planning 
scheme named Narasimharaopet: Scheme~as early as 1942. This was 
followed by the Ramachandraraopet and Phirangula Dibba schemes 
under which the municipality provided amenities such as roads and lights 
to the inhabitants in the respective localities. Three schemes, viz., 
Asokanagar detailed Town Planning Scheme, Gollagudem Town Plan- 
ning Scheme and Town Planning Scheme No. 8, besides a master plan for 
the town are now under preparation, | Among the remaining six munici- 
palities, Kovvur and Nidadavole have not yet formulated any schemes, 
Regarding the other municipalities, Bheemavaram is contemplating six 
schemes, Palacole four, Narsapur two and Tadepalligudem one. 


In the rural areas, some schemes have been introduced to check the 
indiscriminate and unplanned growth. Among these schemes, the 
Village Housing Project Scheme, sponsored and aided by the Government 
of India, envisages the improvement of housing in villages by remodelling 
or reconstructing the existing houses according to well formulated lay- 
outs or master plans sector by sector. It was introduced in Ganapa- 
varam, Nidadavole, Bheemadole and Peddapadu blocks in the dis- 
trict. The villages chosen for this purpose in these Samithis are listed 
in Annexure 73. 


CHAPTER XIV 


EDUCATION AND CULTURE 
Historical Background : 


The historical background of this district in the matter of education 
and culture is quite rich. The tradition of learning was fostered by a 
succession of enlightened dynasties like those of the Mauryas, Sata- 
vahanas, Western Chalukyas of Badami, Eastern Chalukyas of Vengi, 
Imperial Cholas, Kakatiyas, Gajapatis of Orissa, Reddis of Kondavidu, 
Salankayanas, Vishnukundins, Velanati Chodas and Musunuri chiefs, 
all of whom were greatly partial to learning and culture. A few copper- 
plate charters and other historical evidence left behind by these rulers 
testify to the fact that whole villages were granted as gifts to learned 
institutions and individuals in the shape of Manyams, Shrotriyams and 
Agraharams. Guntupalle, Arugolanu, Palacole, Vengi (Pedavegi), 
Lenduluru (Denduluru) and Tanuku: were the centres of learning in the 
past. However, with the gradual disappearance of these kingdoms, the 
patronage extended by the rulers also tended to disappear. The Muslim 
dynasties like those of the Qutb Shahis, Mughals and Asaf Jahis, which 
succeeded were also patrons of learning though not of the indigenous kind. 
From the decay and the final disappearance of the native kingdoms up to 
the advent of the British, there appears to have been a long interregnum 
in so far as education and culture are concerned. This is not to suggest 
that education and culture completely disappeared, they were not sup- 
ported by a policy of public patronage, but left to individual scholars and 
institutions. 


In 1813 A. D. the Court of Directors of the East India Company 
earmarked a sum of one lakh of rupees out of their Indian revenues 
“for the encouragement of the learned natives of India and for the 
introduction and promotion of a knowledge of sciences among the 
inhabitants”. This money, however, remained unspent for want of 
initiative. For some time a controversy developed whether the indi- 
genous pattern of education should be promoted and strengthened or 
whether it was more profitable to introduce an English system of edu- 
cation, The argument was eventually won by Macauly whose famous 
note of A. D. 1835, supported by Bentinck’s resolution of the same year, 
set the pattern for Indian education which has been seriously challenged 
only in the last few years. Even though the famous Wood’s Despatch 
of A. D, 1854 revived the argument for the strengthening of the oriental 
schools, nothing much was done in actual practice. However, a little 
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earlier, an experiment of establishing elementary vernacular schools by 
means of a voluntary cess raised by the inhabitants was tried at the 
instance of G.N. Taylor, the then Sub-Collector of the division, in the 
areas now constituting the district. The experiment was first conducted 
in three delta taluks, namely, Mogalthuru (Mogalturu) (now Narsapur 
Taluk), Tanuku and ‘Undi (presently Bheemavaram taluk). It proved a 
success as is evident from the fact that the number. af. pupils-who were-op, 
rolls increased from 112 in April 1855 to 1,422 by October of the same 
year. The ‘principal’ schools in these three taluks also increased from 
three to eight, while fifty-four village schools were brought under the 
Government supervision and control. However, the British pattern of 
education, as envisaged earlier, struck deep roots in the Indian soil. The 
Christian missionaries as well as non-Christian private agencies were the 
earliest to establish schools on the new pattern in this district. The 
local elite of Narsapur formed an association under the benevolent 
guidance of G. N. Taylor and founded an Anglo-Vernacular school known 
as the Central School in A.D. 1853... Later, this school was named.after 
Taylor who rendered valuable ‘service in its early ‘stages. Among the 
Christian missionaries, the Church Missionary Society had established 
four schoos in Eluru town by the close of 1850s. Of them, the Cturch 
Mission Hligh School, which was started in A.D. 1854, was taken over 
by the Eluru Municipality in 1920 and recently converted into a Govern- 
ment Junior College. Some Anglo-Vernaoular schools, started in the 
second half of the 19th century A.D., at places like Veeravasaram 
(Viravasaram), Eluru (Bilore), Palacole, Relangi, Polavaram, Akividu, 
Tanuku, Velagaleru, Attili, Jagannadhapuram, Thallapudi, Tuangella- 
mudi, Kakaraparru, Mogalthuru and’ Bheemavaram (Bhimayaram) 
in this district, also helped the spread of western education. ° The subse- 
quent growth of education in the district in somewhat greater detajt is 
traced a little later in this chapter. 


Literacy. and Educational Standards. : 

From the statistical table given at Annexure 74; it can be seen that 
the progress of literacy in the district during the sixty years from 1901 to 
1961 has been very impressive. From a total percentage of 4.84 in 1901 
it rose in 1961 to 30.76, which compared well with all the districts except 
Hyderabad (because of its capital city) and Krishna. The district oceu- 
pies third place in the entire State and its percentage of total literacy ir 
more than the national average of 24 per cent and the State average of 
21.2 percent. The growth of literacy among women should be regarded 
as even more impressive considering that from a percentage so low as 
0.78 in 1901, it rose to 23.35 in 1961. In fact, the district stands next to 
Hyderabad in literacy among women in the State, [t is of particular 
interest to mention that-the literacy figures of both men and women have 
increased tremendously in the years after Independence. From the 
table at Annexure 75, the pattern of literacy ic various taluks of the 
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district can be studied. It shows that the taluks of Bheemavaram 
Fluru, Narsapur and Tanuku, which are comparatively prosperous areas 
have been in the vanguard of literacy so far as this district is concerned 
while the other taluks have not shown such impressive development. 
The taluks of Tadepatligudem and Kovvur, which come under the less 
impressive category, appear to have striven hard to improve their literacy 
figures. The table at Annexure 76 gives a comprehensive idea of the 
educational attainments of the literate population of the digtrict accord- 
ing to the various age-groups. About 1.65 per cent of the total popula- 
tion have attained educational levels ranging from matriculation and 
beyond, while 13.21 per cent have undergone a course of elementary 
education. The age-groups between 15 and 29, which constitute the 
Higher secondary and collegiate going population, are credited with the 
highest attainment of educational levels. Of the 17,107 literates who 
had attained educational levels ranging from matriculation and beyond 
and coming from the urban sector, 12,440 had passed matriculation, 
1,916 were university degree holders,-707 possessed non-technical diplo- 
mas not equal to degrees, 1;710 held technical degrees or equivalent 
diplomas and 334 possessed technical diplomas not equal to degrees. 
Of those who held technical degrees or diplomas, 952 had qualified in 
teaching, 237 in medicine, 79 in engineering, 30 in agriculture, 12 in 
veterinary and dairying, 2 in technology and 398 in others. 


Eéucation among Women : 


Not much is known about the education of women during the 
early times and for some time even after the advent of the British. The 
efforts of the Church Missionary Society succeeded in the establishment 
of two schools for ‘caste’ girls during the first half of the 19th century 
A.D., in Eluru town, Subsequently, the local elite of this district also 
evinced interest in the promotion of education of women. By 1876-77, 
three non-mission schools for girls were reported to be functioning at 
Veeravasaram, Nidadavole and Tangellamudi, besides the two mission 
schools. There were 270 girls receiving instruction in all the five schools. 
Ih the years that followed, Local Bodies also took interest in this field. 
By about 1882-83, there were five Local Fund Girls’ schools in Eluru 
Circle. From the middle of 1890s, the Government also opened girls 
schools. In fact, in 1895 three schools, one each at Polavaram, Narsa- 
pur and Palacole, were established with a total strength of 238 girls. 
Consequently,. at :he turn of this century, the percentage of literacy 
among females in the areas now constituting the district stood at 0.78 
per cent. From then, the district witnessed a steady progress in the ex- 
pansion of women’s education until 1946-47, when there were four 
secondary schools, 189 elementary schools and two teacher-training 
schools exclusively for girls. There was, however, a. perceptible change 
in the.tempo of girls’ education in the district from 1947 onwards and the 
upward trend has been particularly noticeable from 1950-51. As already 
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observed, the district, according to 1961 Census, ranks second in literacy 
among women in the entire State. By 1968-69, there were fourteen high 
schools and one higher secondary school for girls with 4,018 school- 
going girls, not including those attending the mixed schools in the district. 
Of the secondary schools for girls, the Government Higher Secondary 
and Basic Training School at Eluru is the oldest. There are also other 
institutions, professional and collegiate, functioning in the district for the 
exclusive benefit of women. They are the Government Secondary and 
Basic Training School for Women, the St, Ann’s Training School for 
Women and the St. Theresa’s College for Women, all at Eluru, the 
Bhagavantham Gupta Bangaru Seshavataram Women’s College at 
Narsapur, the Kasturba Junior College for Women at Bheemavaram and 
the SriBalasarasvati Stri Samajam Oriental College for Women at Tanuku. 
The steps taken by the Government of Andhra Pradesh for the promo- 
tion of education among women include free education for girls up to 
the 12th class (while for boys it is free up to the 10th class), the appoint- 
ment of a gazetted lady inspecting-officer in the district exclusively for 
the inspection and guidance of girls’ schools and the creation of a Council 
at the State level for the education of girls and women with a non-official 
lady as Chairman. The progressive policy of the Government is to set up 
such councils even at the district levels so that the education of women 
which the State considers very important may spread with the greatest 
speed possible. With regard to the education of backward classes and 
tribes, the subject has been dealt with in Chapter XVI entitled ‘Other 
Social Services’. 


Primary Education ; 

In the absence of relevant statistics till 1925, when the district was 
formed, it is difficult to trace the development of primary education in this 
district. Nevertheless, it may be said that the efforts of Christian mis- 
sionaries and the native local elite in the first half of the 19th century 
A.D., succeeded in the establishment of schools imparting primary 
education in the district. In the decades that followed, the Government 
and Local Bodies not only extended aid to private institutions but also. 
opened schools under their management. The table at Annexure 77 
reveals the progress of primary education in the district during the 
years from 1926-27 to 1967-68. The number of schools which stood at 
1,651 in 1926-27 increased to 2,091 by 1967-68, while the number of 
pupils receiving instruction rose from 70,590 to 2,47,065. The progress is 
more marked in respect of girl students whose number increased by 
about thirteen times by the end of the academic year 1967-68. From 
1926-27 to 1930-31, there was a considerable expansion in the number of 
primary schools which then stood at 1,841 schools as against 1,651 in 
1926-27. The only accountable reason for this could be that under 
dyarchy, which was a major landmark in the political transformation of 
India, education became a transferred subject and, therefore, the concern 
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of Indian Ministers who naturally interested themselves greatly in the 
spread of education among the masses. The number of pupils receiving 
primary cducation kept increasing even though the number of schools 
decreased in 1936-37 and 1946-47. The progress is more marked after 
the advent of Independence in 1947 and particularly so under the Five 
Year Plans implemented during the period from 1951 to 1966. Further 
with the formation of the Panchayat Samithis in 1959, the management of 
elementary education became one of their statutory functions and, there- 
fore, a large number of primary schools in the district came under the 
control of the Panchayat Samithis. This can be seen from the fact that 
out of a total of 2,091 schools in 1967-68, as many as 1,619 were under the 
contro! of Panchayat Samithis. A common curriculum for both the 
regions of Andhra and Telangana, known as the Integrated Syllabus, 
was evolved in 1959-60 and extended to all the seven classes of the ele- 
mentary sector by 1965-66. 


Even though the demand. for compulsory primary education was 
being pressed in the country right from. the time of Gopala Krishna 
Gokhale, who unsuccessfully moved his Elementary Education Bill in 
the Imperial Legislative Assembly in’ 1911, the case for free and compul- 
sory elementary education did mot bear fruit until the framing of the 
Indian Constitution which laid down free and compulsory education for 
all children in the age-group of 6 to 14 as a directive principle of the 
State. A modified scheme of elementary education was accordingly 
introduced in 1953 by the then Government of the composite State of 
Madras, but it was given up in 1954 as it faced severe public criticism. 
An educational survey was subsequently conducted in 1957 to consider 
the implications as well as the magnitude of the introduction of com- 
pulsory.primary education and, on the basis of this survey, the Andhra 
Pradesh Primary Education Act of 1961 was passed. This Act, imple- 
mented by the Local Bodies within their respective jurisdictions, was 
intended to cover the enrolment of all children in the age-group of 6 to 
11 within a period of five years. By the end of the Third Five Year 
Plan, cighty per cent of boys and seventy-five per cent of girls were 
enrolled. 


With the acce.erating pace of enrolment, other equally serious 
problems have been thrown up, principally in regard to attendance at 
school and the need for more trained teachers, These problems are 
being tackled in right earnest by the educational authorities of the dist- 
rict. The average attendance of children enrolled in classes I to V, is 
improving every year as is evident from the percentages which stood at 
87 in respect of boys and 69 in respect of girls during 1968-69. The 
wastage figures of children by the time they reach fifth class are also 
on the decline. The punitive clauses of the Andhra Pradesh Primary 
Education Act of 1961 have not been enforced because the Government 
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believes that the parents and public should be educated through persua- 
sion and propaganda to send’ their children regularly to school instead 
of resorting to punitive measures like the imposition of fines which, in 
any case, they may not be able to pay. The failure of children to attend 
schools even after being enrolled has to be attributed ina very 
large measure to the economic backwardness of the rural masses and 
the money value a child represents to its parents by way of the physical 
assistance it can offer either in the fields or at home. The physical 
amenities of schools as well as teaching aids required by an increasingly 
challenging curriculum have also to be improved in order to make 
schools more attractive and worthwhile for the pupil, One of the impor- 
tant measures, apart from the free supply of slates, books and pencils 
to-poor children, is the provision of midday meals to children with the 
assistance of the American organisation C.A.R.E. This programme 
is-at present. being implemented in the district by the Zilla Parishad. In 
1968-69, 27,300 school children were covered under the scheme. Corn- 
flour Uppuma and reconstituted milk.are served to the children as midday 
meal. The schools wHich raise kitcHen-gardens supplement the meal 
with vegetables grown by them on their own initiative or under the 
expanded nutrition programme. 


An important aspect of’ primary education in the last 25 years has 
Been the experiment in wHat’ is well-known as Basic Education. The 
propounder of tHis system of education-was Mahatma Gandhi who 
déelared in: 1937 that’ the system of ‘elementary education in India was 
far too much book-oriented’ and examination dominated and that it 
should be replaced by a chitd centred system of education in which both 
‘teaching’ and ‘learnimg* sHould'be organised through ‘doing’. He 
satd that a craft which is suitable to the school and the physical environ- 
ment of the ohild should: be the medium of instruction and the selected 
craft should be correlated with the curriculum. A conftrence of educa- 
tionists who met'in Wardha in 1938 in the presence of Mahatma Gandhi 
spelt out the details of basic ediication and by 1944; the Government 
of’ Ihdia had accepted basic education as a national pattern and incor- 
porated it into the scheme of Post-War Educational Development of 
1944, also called the Sargent Plan. In the erstwhile Madras Presidency, 
however, the basic experiment was started in 1946, soon after the return 
of the Congress Governments to power in the various States. The 
method adopted for the spread’ of’ basic schools was to establish a basic 
training schoot for teachers and: create around it a ‘basic belt area’, 
commanding: atleast’ thirty well-developed’ primary’ schools within a 
radius of:five miles'so that, with the teacher trainees coming out of the 
training. school; these non-basic pritnary schools could be: progres- 
sively. converted into basic institutions: The basic pattern was intro- 
daced in this- district in 194849; when the Government Training Schoo] 
at: Pentapadu- wes: converted' into basic type. A‘ Post Graduate Basic 
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Training College* was started at Pentapadu in 1955, providing 
retraining facilities in basic education to graduate trained teachers. 
During the period from 1948 to 1964, the establishment of juntor and 
senior basic schools in the district was quite impressive as there were. 
316 junior and 15 senior basic schools and six teacher-training schools 
in the district by the end of the year 1964-65. The number of teacher- 
trainees under instruction at this time in the training schools was 328, 
while that of pupils in both the junior and senior basic schools was 
45,819. For further particulars, the table at Annexure 78 may be 
consulted. The basic pattern, however, soon underwent a great dea! of 
organisational and curricular change. The basic curriculum came to be 
more craft-oriented than craft-centred. In 1958-59, it was, however, 
decided to do away with the formal distinction between the basic and’ 
non-basic schools by evolving a curriculum into which the basic 
features were fully incorporated. By 1965, the integrated curriculum, 
was fully established in all the seven. classes of the elementary sector. 
and, therefore, junior and senior basic schools ceased.to exist as separate. 
categories yielding place to primary and-upper primary schools res- 
pectively. 


Secondary Education : 


The state of secondary education in this district during the nine- 
teenth century A.D., was approximately the same as it was in-the rest of, 
the erstwhile Madras Presidency. In fact, it can be stated without the 
risk of serious contradiction that until A.D. 1853, there was no attempt, 
at introducing secondary education, except for the historic enquiry 
instituted by Sir Thomas Munro in A.D, 1822, as a result of which 
collectorate and tahsildari schools were established all over the Presi- 
dency. In 1826, a tahsildari school was opened at Narsapur. Sub-. 
sequently, the scheme was scrapped. and this school was consequently 
abolished in A.D. 1836. There appears to have been a virtual blackout 
with regard to secondary education in the district until A.D. 1853, 
when the present Taylor High School was started at Narsapur. A couple 
of years later, Rev. George English of the Church. Missionary. Society, 
founded the Church Mission High School in Eluru town. In addiy 
tion to these, two taluk schools were started. by, the Government at 
Veeravasaram and Eluru in A.D. 1855 and 1858 respectively. However, 
as a result of ‘unhealthy rivalry’ between the Taluk School and. the. 
Church Mission High Schoo], both in Eluru town, the former was closed. 
subsequently, In 1860s, two more middle schools were established: at 
Akividu and Tanuku by non-mission private agencies. The school at 
Tanuku was, however, abolished in 1875-76. By 1876-77, there were 
four secondary schools in the areas now constituting the district with 
309. pupils receiving instruetion: in them. 


* It was, however, closed in 1962-63. 
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During the 1880s, Local Bodies started taking interest in the spread 
of secondary education as is evident from the five local fund schools for 
boys functioning at Palacole, Polavaram, Relangi, Devarapalle and 
Jagannathapuram, and one for girls at Narsapur. Further, the Govern- 
ment Middle School at Veeravasaram came to be managed by the Local 
Board in A.D. 1885. Christian missionaries as well as other agencies 
also evinced interest in the spread of secondary education during this 
decade. A boarding school for girls was established at Tangellamudi 
in 1882-83. Secondary schools were also opened by the elite of the 
district at Kamavaram, Pedamallam, Narsapur, Eluru, Attili, Akividu, 
Tapnuku, Thallapudi and Palacole. Towards the close of 1880s, the 
present district was served by fifteen secondary schools with a total 
strength of 973 pupils. During the 1890s, secondary schools were 
reported to be functioning at Bheemavaram, Palamuru, Penumantra, 
Velpuru, Chintalapudi, Achanta, Nidadavole, Poduru and Penugonda. 
Nevertheless, most of the schools collapsed very soon owing to the 
indifference of people towards education and the introduction of enhanced 
rates of school fees. 


For tracing more precisely the state of secondary education in the 
subsequent years, we have to wait until the turn of the third decade of 
this century, when this district was constituted. However, between 
the turn of this century and the advent of Independence, the spread of 
secondary education was helped. by a number of measures taken at the 
State level such as the introduction of the Secondary School Leaving 
Certificate Examination in 1911 substituting the old Matriculation 
Examination, the creation of the.District Secondary Education Boards 
in’ 1923 (later abolished in 1937), the establishment of the Board of 
Secondary Education and the liberal grants-in-aid from the Govern- 
ment to schools established by voluntary agencies. The quantitative 
growth of secondary education in the district from 1926-27 to 1967-68 
may be seen from the table at Annexure 79. From a modest number of 
20 schools and 5,005 pupils in 1926-27, it rose to 156 schools with 58,653 
pupils by the end of the academic year 1967-68. It can be said that the 
development of secondary education is more marked after the advent 
of Independence in 1947. It was particularly so under the first three 
Five Year Plans from 1951 to 1966. Further, consequent on the demo- 
cratic decentralisation of local administration in 1959, the expansion of 
secondary education under the Zilla Parishad has been highly impressive 
as is evident from the number of schools under it. Of the 156 secondary 
schools in the district, 113 were under the Zilla Parishad management. 


As a sequel to the recommendation made by the Lakshmanaswami 
Mudaliar Commission on Secondary Education set up by the Govern- 
ment of India in 1952, a number of higher secondary and multipurpose 
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schools leading up to the 12th class and providing a number of diversified 
courses were started in the district. The first of such schools was the 
Zilla Parishad High School at Tanuku which was upgraded into a multi- 
purpose school during 1956-57. By 1967-68, there were sixteen higher 
secondary and multipurpose schools in the district. The pattern of these 
schools has been again affected by the full introduction of the ten-year 
non-elective high schoo! course in 1968-69, followed by the two-year 
Intermediate course in 1969-70. The old one-year Pre-University 
course will be discontinued completely from 1970-71. The Intermediate 
course will be administered by an ad hoc Board of Intermediate Studies, 
the three Vice-Chancellors of the Universities in the State acting as 
Chairman each for a couple of years in rotation. There are 238 multi- 
purpose and higher secondary schools in the State which will revert to 
high school status with the introduction of the two-year Intermediate 
course and the institutions which will be upgraded to have the two-year 
Intermediate course will be known asiunior colleges. Nine schools in 
this district have been upgraded into junior colleges with effect from the 
academic year 1969-70. 


There has also been in recent years a significant attempt in the 
Department of Public Instruction at the qualitative improvement of 
secondary education to off-set, at least to some extent, the delcterious 
effect of the physical expansion of secondary education on the standards 
of teaching and learning in schools. A programme of ‘minimum aca- 
demic improvement’ aimed at the maximum utilisation of physical and 
human resources including the improvement of teachers’, pupils’ and 
community’s attitudes was introduced in the high schools of the State in 
1966. Another reform was the more intensive scheme of ‘adoption of 
schools’ as a complement to the more universal‘‘Minimum Progr.mine”’. 

The District Educational Officer and his two Gaze!ted Inspectors ard the 
' Gazetted Inspectress at the district level voluntarily adopted one secondary 
school each to provide academic guidance to the schools concerned in 
matters of improving the quality of instruction. The mi:imum pro- 
gramme of academic improvement represents the essence of the Intensive 
School Improvement Programme launched earlier by the National Council 
of Educational Research and Training, New Delhi, and also emphasises 
the principle of academic planning at the institutional level. 


In 1966, a science workshop was conducted at Eluru in the district 
for training science teachers in secondary schools in the construction and 
utilisation of science apparatus using locally available materials and also 
the latest techniques of science teaching. 


As recommended by the Regional Institute of English, Bangalore, 
the State Government approved the implementation of a pilot scheme 
for starting English Language Teaching Campaign Centres at various 
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places to retrain secondary grade’ teachers working in‘primary schools-in 
‘the State. At present, there ere twelve such centres in the State, of 
which none is located in this district. However, English is being taught 
in Most schools according to the structural approach in which teacher- 
trainees receive instruction in training schools in the district. The 
teacher-educators, however, receive their training at the Regional Insti- 
‘tute of English at Bangalore. 


In regard to supervision, which can very significantly influence the 
quality of classroom instruction, the State of Andhra Pradesh introduced 
e major reform in 1965-66 by separating, at the district level, the func- 
‘tions of administration and supervision. The posts of the erstwhile 
‘Regional Deputy Directors (five in number in the whole Statc) were 
abolished and replaced by a District Educational Officer of the same rank 
for each district. The new District Educational Officers are provided 
with a team of Gazetted Inspectors of the rank of old District Educa- 
tional Officers at the rate of one.Gazetted-Inspector for about 40 secon- 
dary schools and a Gazetted Inspectress regardless of the number of 
girls’ schools in the district. The District Educational Officer at Eluru, 
whose functions are mainly admmistrative, was vested with powers to 
@ispose of all normal administration confected with elementary and 
secondary schools up to the district level and to exercise appellate functioas 
fn matters pertaining to education over the Panchayat Samithis and the 
Zilla Parishad. He also renders professional advice to the Panchayat 
Samithis in respect of elementary education and to the Zilla Parishad in 
secondary education. He inspects institutions manned by the Gazetted 
Headmasters, besides inspecting the educational wings of the Zilla Pari- 
shad ahd the Panchayat Samithis. The role of the Gazetted Inspectors, 
however, is mainly academic. A workshop with the collaboration of the 
N.C.E.R.T. was held at the State level in July 1967 for the orientation of 
these new Gazetted Inspectors to their new role as academic and profes- 
sional guides. The N.C.E.R.T. has since brought out a copy of the 
deliberations of this seminar to provide a comprehensive instrument of 
‘evaluation for the guidance of Gazetted Inspectors. The department 
is at present considering a programme of follow-up in this regard and the 
State Council of Educational Research and Training is planaing a number 
of follow-up in-service courses for Gazetted Inspectors. 


Collegiate Education : 


The district, which is fairly well advanced in the field of higher 
education, lies within the territorial jurisdiction of the Andhra University 
which was established in 1926. At present, there are eighteen colleges, 
of which fifteen are for both men and women and three exclusively for 
women. Of the eighteen colleges, nine are junior colleges. The table at 
Annexure 80 furnishes details of all these colleges. The earliest of these 
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are the Sir C. Ramalinga Reddy College at'Eluro and the Dantuluri Nara- 
yana Raju College at Bheemavaram. The history of these two colleges 
goes back to 1945 when they were established as second grade colleges 
‘by the pioncering efforts of the focal elite of the respective places. ‘Tire 
Dantuluri Narayana Raju College was earlier known as the West Godavari 
Bheemavaram College. This was subsequently named after D. Nara- 
yana Raju, the founder-secretary, in appreciation of hts services rendered 
to the institution. It was upgraded into a first grade college in 1948, 
while the Sir C. R. R. College at ‘Eluru in 1951. The other colleges of 
importance are the Sri Yerramilli Narayanamurti College at Narsapur 
and the St. Theresa’s College for Women in Elurutown. There were 541 
students studying in the aine junior colleges during 1969-70, while as many 
as 7,231 were in the other colleges in the preceeding year. 


Professional Education : 


The only branch of professional education in which. the district 
affords facilities is teacher-training.The earliest attempt for providing 
teacher-training in the present district was made in A.D. 1857-58, when 
Captain Macdonald, the then Inspector of Schools, organised a small 
normal class in Eluru town with six pupils. This was, however, closed 
subsequently. Later, in January 1863,.a.mormal class, which in course of 
time developed into a school, was opened in the premises of the Taylor 
High School at Narsapur. This schodl too was abolished in A.D. 1885 
consequent on the refusal of the old Godavari District Board to take over 
its management. Since then, the people of' the district had to look either 
to the training:schools located in the present East Godavari district or 
Masulipatam (Machilipatnam) til! 1916-17, when a lower elementary 
training school was established at Eluru by the erstwhile Madras Govern- 
ment. This school was followed by the Government Training School at 
Narsapur and the Government Secondary and Training School for Women 
at Elurv in 1921 and 1929 respectively. The former was shifted to 
Pentapadu in 1934 and converted into a basic training school in 1948-49. 
The latter was also converted into a basic training institution in 1949, 
while a similar institution was set up at Gopannapalem during the same 
year. A little earlier in 1945, a training school for women was started at 
Narsapur which was, however, kept closed with effect from the academic 
year 1967-68. By about 1951, the Congregation of the Sisters of St. Ann 
founded the St. Ann’s Training School for Women in Eluru town. Four 
years later, a post-graduate training class (subsequently became the Post- 
Graduate Training College) was opened in the Government Basic Train- 
ing School at Pentapadu providing retraining facilities to the graduate 
trained teachers in basic education. Later in 1962-63, it was also closed. 
By about May 1967, all the basic training schools, except the one at 
Gopannapalem, were abolished. From the table at Annexure 81, it 
may be observed that there are at present four professional institutions 
of which three are teacher-training schools and one is a college of physica! 
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education, The Sree Seetharama College of Physical Education was 
started in 1967 by the inhabitants of Pedavegi. It provides instruction 
in physical education up to diploma level. Of the three teacher-training 
schools, two are exclusively for women and one for men. The former are 
located in Eluru town, while the latter is at Gopannapalem. 


Technical Education : 


The spread of technical education in the district is a recent develop- 
ment. A stray attempt in this direction was, however, made as early as 
A.D. 1894, when an industrial school for girls was started at Thallapudi- 
But the school was closed in A.D. 1899. Since then, there are no traces 

' of any effort to provide such education in the present district until 1956, 
when the Andhra Cottage Industrial School was opened at Jinnur. From 
the table at Annexure 82, it can be seen that there are at present cighteen 
technical inscitutions imparting technical education of one kind or the 
other. The biggest if not the oldest.of these are the Sree Mullapudi 
Venkataraya Memorial Polytechnic at Tanuku and the Government 
Industrial Training Institute’ at Eluru, established in 1958 and 1962 

respectively. 


Schools and Colleges for Fine Arts : 


Eluru, Bheemavaram, Tadepalligudem and Palacole are considered 
to be the most prominent towns in the field of fine arts in the district. 
There are at present two colleges and two schools imparting instruction 
in fine arts of one kind or the other. Details of these institutions are 

. presented in the table at Annexure, 83... Of these, the Sangeeta Natya 
Kalasala at Kovvur and the Sri Kalyana Srinivasa Music College at 
Narsapur were established in 1956 and 1962 respectively. The former 
was set up by the Andhra Girvana Vidya Pitham providing a five-year 
integrated syllabus in Karnatic music. The Sri Kalyana Srinivasa Music 
College also imparts ins.ruciion in music, both vocal and instrumental. 
Further, the introduction of music and dance as co-curricular subjects in 
colleges for women in 1964-65 and in higher secondary schools for girls 
in 1965-66, and painting in boys’ multipurpose or higher secondary 
schools in 1965-66 also provided impetus for the development of these 
arts. Besides, some well-established voluntary associations located in 
the towns of Eluru, Bheemavaram, Palacole, Tadepalligudem and Kovvur 
are also engaged in the promotion of fine arts. Ofthese, the Prabhat 
Theatres (1934), the Sri Tyagaraja Gana Sabha (1947) and the Sri Nritya 
Bharati (1953), all in Eluru town, the Lalita Kala Samithi (1957), the Fine 
Arts Centre (1967) and the Katha Gana Kala Parishat (1965), all at 
Tadepalligudem, the Ankala Art Academy (1964) at Bheemavaram, the 
Andhra Artists Guild (1964) at Palacole and the Nataka Kala Parishat 
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(1958) at Narsapur merit mention, Among the ind:vidual artists, 
Korada Nirasimha Rao, adept in Kuchipudi dance and Shanmukhi 
Anjaneyaraju, a famous stage artist, belong to this district. 


Oriental Edacation : 


As already mentioned carlier in this chapter, place. like Palacole, 
Dendwuru and Guntupalle were the centres of learning ir the district ta 
the past. Liven though Sanskrit learning suffered a set-back with the 
weakening of the Hindu kingdoms of earlier times, nevertheless, the 
cause of orlental education did not completely suffer as the Muslim rulers 
who succeeded them were patrons of Arabic and Persiin. With the 
advent of the British, however, oriental education, whateve r little was left 
in the district, went to the wall so that, during the 19th century A.D., the 
district in general presented a rather desolate picture 11 this regard, 
There weresome Pathasalas, Madrassahs and Maktabs depending mainly 
on the privete munificence of zamindars and a few other enthusiasts of 
oriental learning. Even these _wéfe fighting a losing battle against the 
schools of wastern education for reasons tadsobvious to be repeated here. 
In fact, the Tarka Pathasala and the Sanskrit School at Kakaraparru 
which were started during the 1880s could not survivelong The picture, 
however, changed slightly for the better after the turn of the century and 
even more appreciably so, after 1947. 


The various steps adopted by the Government fo encouraging 
the study of these languages between 1900 and, 1920 incl.de the intro- 
duction of well delined syllabuses in 1912 (slightly modified in 1915), 
the conduct of examinations for oriental titles and adv inced courses 
of study in 1915 and 1919 respectively, and the sanction of aid and 
scholarships regularly from 1916-17, The recommendations of 
the various committees, constituted during the following two decades, 
also helped the cause of oriental education. Further encourage- 
ment was, Fowever, provided in this field only after 1947. The old 
Pathasalas were reorganised into oriental schools in which the study 
of Sanskrit was compulsory and one of the modern languages optional. 
The scheme of conversion of advanced Sanskrit schools into ordinary 
oriental secondary institutions was implemented from 1952-53. In 
addition, some of the ordinary secondary schools in this district 
have provided for the study of Sanskrit under ‘part ID of the First Langu- 
age. With the introduction of an integrated syllabus in he main lan- 
guages of Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian in secondar. schools by 
1969, it is, however, expected that oriental learning will receive a great 
fillip in the clistrict. Further, the efforts of organisations like the An- 
dhra Girvana Vidya Pitham (1912) at Kovvur, the Veda Sastra Parishat 
(1951) at Bheemavaram and the Andhra Vedavidvat)irayo Vimsat 
Parishat at Eluru will provide facilities for oriental learnin. At present, 
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there are six oriental colleges, of which one is exclusively meant for 
women. Of these, the S.V.J.V. Sanskrit College at Kovvur is the earliest. 
Itwas started in 1921 and affiliated to the Madras University till 1925, 
and to the Andhra University from 1926. There are also fourteen 
oriental secondary, six oriental upper primary and three elementary 
sanskrit schools, the details of which are presented in the table at An- 
nexure 84, 


Education of the Handicapped : 


.. Forthe first time im the history of the district, the problem of educa- 
tion of the ineffective and orthopaedically handicapped children could 
be deemed to have received some attention with the establishment of 
a special school for the inmates of the Bethesda Leprosy Hospital at 
Narsapur by the Godavari Delta Mission in 1935, This school which 
is now managed by the Godavari Delta Steward Trust provides acade- 
mic education up to the Vth class and training in crafts like rattan 
work, weaving, dressmaking -and tailoring. There were 56 leprosy 
pupils receiving instruction during 1969-70. Thcre was no further 
development in the provision of facilities for the education of the handi- 
capped children until 1962, when the Andhra Blind Model School was 
started at Bheemavaram by a local committee. Later, it was shifted 
to Narsapur. The blind pupils are taught in the Braille up to VIUth 
standard, besides providing training in some useful crafts. There 
were 45 blind pupils including 12 girls during 1969-70 in this school. 


Social Education : 


Social education and adult literacy did not receive adequate atten- 
tion in this district, as in the rest ofthe country, till the attainment of 
Independence in 1947. In fact, we have very little information of 
any effort made to provide such education during this period. It can, 
however, be said without any contradiction that night schools were 
established in the areas now constituting this district since the turn of 
this century. The number of such schools in the district was 159 in 
1925-26 and they rose to 175 by 1930-31. In the years that followed, 
a reaction seems to have set in as there was a marked decline in the 
number of adult schools which dwindled to a mere five by 1939-40, 
Most of these schools were managed by Christian missionaries and a 
tew by non-mission agencies and received financial assistance from the 
Government in the shape of recurring grants. 


Adult literacy and social education assumed greater importance 
after the advent of Independence, as the need for literacy and the basic 
knowledge necessary for participating in the functions of a democratic 
society was keenly felt. Accordingly, a scheme of social education was 
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Jaunched in 1948 and by 1950-51, there were 34 adult scheols in the 
district with 97. adults including 36 women on rolls, About a little 
earlier, in 1949, the erstwhile Government of Madras State established 
a Rural College at Pentapadu in this district with 22 adults. It provid- 
ed general and technical knowledge to adults who had limited early 
education and desire to pursue further studies under conditions suited 
to them. This institution which began with 22 adults could not at+ 
tract more numbers and, therefore, had to be closed subsequently, 
By about (951-52, the Local Bodies started evincing intetest in the 
promotion ol adult Hteracy as is evident from the fact that a many as 
eleven schools were reported to be functioning under thei: control. 
The number of adult schools increased from 80 in 1951-52 to 21 by 
1954-55. The number of adults enrolled also correspondingly rose 
from 2,522 to 6,830. 


With the ushering in of the democratic decentralisation, of local 
administration i1 1959, the promotion of adult literacy and primary 
education came under the purviewol the Panchayat Samiihis. The 
results achicved in respect of adult education by the Samitlis in this 
district are, however, not very tangible. Recently, the Pero vali Pans 
chayat Samithi conducted a successful experiment in adult literacy on 
the lines of the ‘ Gram Sikshan Mohitm’ of Maharashtra, a sc) eme tried 
by the Director of Public Instruction in 1967. Literacy under — this 
scheme is functional and job-oriented, One hundred adult — literacy 
centres Were started by this Samithi. In-these centres, 775 acts were 
made literate. All the neodliterates ay well as the instruciors were 
given certificates and cash awards at the Grama Gaurava Sanmane 
Sabha organised by the Samithi. 


Cultural, Literary and Scientific Associations : 


The district enjoys an enviable position in regard to as ociations 
promoting cultural and literary activities. Among the us-ociations 
functioning in the district, mention may be made of the Sahity.. Mandali 
(1939) at Eluru, the Veda Sastra Parishat (1951) at Bheemav.ram, the 
Vignana Samaxhya (1964) at Tadepalligudem (Tadepalliegudem), 
Chintalapati Bapiraja Dharma Samstha at China Nindrak«.anu, the 
Samskritika Samiti (1965) al Palacole and (he Sti Rama Raja Bhushana 
Sahitya Parishat (1965) at Bheemavaram. 


Libraries, Museums, Botanical and Zoological Gardens : 


A well-organised library movement is of very recent orion in this 
district. There were, however, some stray instances in the past of 
private effort in organising libraries in the district. In fact, the first 
reading-room and library was opencd as far back as A.D. 1880 1n Narsa~ 
pur town under the name of Narsapur Reading-room. Fror:: 1880 to 
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1900, library-cum-reading rooms were started at places ike Eluru, 
Nidadavole and Bheemavaram. Of these, the Naoroji Granthalayam 
at Undi (known earlier as the Sri Krishna Pathanamandiram) and the 
Sree Veeresalinga Kavi Samaja Grianthalayam at Kumudavalli (Bhee- 
mavaram taluk), which were established in A.D. 1895 and 1897 respecti- 
vely, are reported to be active even now. Libraries under private pat- 
ronage were also started after the turn of this century. The present 
District Central Library (1901) at Eluru and the Branch Library (1964) 
at Narsapur were the products of such patronage, 


However, it was with the enactment of the Madras Public Libraries 
Act of 1948, which was later replaced by the Andhra Pradesh Public 
Libraries Act of 1960, that the movement received considerable im- 
petus in this district. The Zilla Granthalaya Samstha, constituted 
under the Act, is held responsible for organising and developing libraries. 
Consequently, one central library, one children’s library, one women’s 
library, twenty-four branch libraries and 110 book deposit centres are 
now maintained by it. The branch Jibrarics are opened at centres 
having a population of 5,000-and above, and book deposit centres are 
established in localities with a population between 1,000 and 5,000. 
All the taluk headquarters and some big villages are now provided with 
branch libraries, Besides these libraries and book deposit centres 
under the Zilla Granthalaya Samstha, there were in all 157 aided and 
200 unaided libraries in the district at the close of 1969, 


There are no public museums or botanical gardens in the district, 
though the municipalities and some major, Panchayats in the district 
maintain parks within their jurisdiction. 


Men of Letters : 


As already observed, Vengipura, Palacole and Tanuku, the well- 
known centres of learning in this district, attracted scholars from far 
and near, Several inscriptions and copperplate charters, which we 
come across in the district, not only testify to the patronage which the 
Hindu rulers gave to literary activity, but are themselves compositions 
of considerable literary merit. The Vengipura copperplate of Maha- 
raja Nandivarman and the Kommuchikkala copperplate of Anavota 
lll, son of Anavrola Reddi of the Rajamahendra Rajya are instances 
in point. The Prasasti Kavyas of epigraphical poets give us an Insight 
into some of the literary fashions prevailing in those days, 


The famous astrologer Pinnaya, who bore the titles Jyotirmarga- 
nirargala and Sakuna-Brahma, and lived during the 15th century A.D., 
is claimed to have belonged to Kshirarama (Palacole) in this district. 
However, literary activity in this district was at its zenith between the 
16th and 18th centuries A.D. Many men of letters flourished during 
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this period. Of them, Pusuluri Somaraja Kavi, the author of Chandra- 
duta Satakami, Vudumudi Suraparaju, the author of Venkatesvara 
Satakamu, Sucana-Nulanakavi, who wrote Sakalajanabhirama, Patta- 
matta Sarasveti Somayaji, the author of Prithucharitrainu, Vedam 
Venkataraman: Sastry, the author of Laghuvyakaranamu, Gadde 
Ramalinga Kivi, who wrote Chodalinga Satakamu, Ogirala Ranga- 
natha Kavi, the author of Dvirephavarna Darpanamu, M:kkili Mallt- 
karjunudu, the author of Nachiketopakhyanamu, Bhaskuracharyulu, 
the author of Vaisyapuranamu, Pedapatit Jagannatha Kavi. the author 
of Prabandha Ratnakaram and Anivilla Venkata Sastry, the author 
of Satisatakanw, were reputed literary figures of this period. 


During tie modern period also, the district has produced a good 
number of literary celebrities. Of them, mention could be made of 
Divakarla Tirupati Sastry (one of the two popular poets known as 
‘Tirupati Venkita Kavulu’ and a famous Satavadhani), who composed 
in collaboration with ChellapillasVenkata Sastry ‘Kalisuhasra’ and 
‘Dhaturatnakare’, both Sanskrit Kavyas, and Sravanananda, Lakshana- 
parinayam, Buddhacharitray Panigrihita, Pativrata, Sivabhikti, Siva- 
puranamu, Sus la and Godevi allin Telugu. Tirupati Venkata Kavulu 
were also credited with the authorship of Nanaraja Sandaranam and 
Geeratamu bes des being well-known for their Avadhana performances, 
The other reputed writers were (1) Kidambi Ramanujacharyulu, the 
author of Hastings Charitra sand) Matavidya, (2) Puranapanda Mal- 
layya Sastry, the author of Sukraniti Saramu, (3) Aakondi Vyasamurti 
Sastry, the author of Mahabharata Navanitamu, (4) Chilakamarti 
Lakshminarasimham the recipient of the title Kalaprapurnia from the 
Andhra University, who wrote, among’ others, Kichakavadha, Drau- 
padiparinayamt, Sriramajananamu, Gayopakhyanamu, Pariiatapahara- 
namu, Nalacha.itra, Sitakalyanamu, Ramachandra Vijayamu, Hemalata, 
Ahalyabai, Karpuramanjari and Saundaryatilaka, (5) Chilukuri Vira« 
bhadra Rao, tie author of Andhrula Charitramu and Nayakurali 
Darpamu, (6) Nanduri Venkata Subba Rao, the author of tiie famous 
Yenki Patalu, (7) Adavi Bapiraju, a famous novelist, poet, artist and 
the author of Narayanarao, Himabindu, Tupanu, Gona (rannareddi 
and Konangi, (8) Vanguri Subba Rao, the author of Sataka Kavula 
Charitra and Andhra Vangmaya Charitra, (9) Mallampalli Somasekhara 
Sarma, the author of the History of the Reddi Kingdoms and Rohini 
Chandraguptamu and (10) Kandukuri Anantam, the author of Billala 
Molatadu and Karunakumara Kathalu. 


Among the contemporary men of letters belonging to this district, 
Divakarla Venkatavadhani, Sivaraju Venkata Subba Rao (Buchchi 
Babu), Palagunimi Padmaraju, P.S.R, Apparao, Maganti Bapi- 
needu, Vedantalavi, Boddu Bapiraju, Vemaraju Bhanumurti, Atmakuru 
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Govindacharyulu, Dhanikonda Hanumantha Rao, Samavedam Janaki- 
rama Sarma, Kapila Kasipati, Garikapati Mallavadhani, Challa Radha- 
krishna Murty, Balantrapu Rajanikanta Rao, Pandrangi Rajeswara 
Rao, Somanchi Ramachandra Murty, M.V.V.K. Rangachari, Jonnala- 
gadda Satyanarayana Moorti, Penumatsa Satyanarayana Raju, Vedula 
Suryanarayana Sarma, Konakalla Venkataratnam, Addepalli Viveka- 
nada Devi, Somanchi Yegganna Sastri, P.A.V.L.N. Dikshita Dasu, 
Sista Venkatasubbayya, Mudiganti Jagganna Sastri, Kondamudi Sri- 
ramachandra Murthy, Sankara Sriramarao and Nanduri Ramakrishna- 
macharya are contributing in prose as well as poetry for the development 
of culture and literature in the district. 


CHAPTER XV 


MEDICAL AND PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICES 
Survey of Medical and Health Facilities in Early Times : 


An organised system of medical and public health began in the 
erstwhile Madras Presidency with the establishment of the Indian 
Medical Department in A.D. 1786. The Medical Department was 
administered by a Board consisting of a Physician-Genreal, a Surgeon- 
General and an Inspector of Hospitals with a Secretary attached, The 
local representative of the department was the Zilla or Civil Surgeon 
who became in A.D. 1883 the District Medical and Sanitary. Officer. 
In the early stages, he was primarily concerned with the provision of 
medical relief to the European officials at the headquarters and was 
also entrusted with the responsibility of rendering medical assistance 
to the prisoners in jails. In those days, vaccination was the only form 
of medical aid provided by the Government, and whenever any epidemic 
broke out in a virulent form, medical relief was made available through 
the agency of the practitioners of Indian medicine. The first allopathic 
institution to be opened in the district was the dispensary at Eluru, 
(Ellore) which was functioning even as early as A.D. 1858, 


The India Act XXVI of 1850 and the Madras Towas Improvement 
Act X of 1865 did not provide for medical service in towns. It was 
actually the Madras Towns Improvement Act of 1871 which more 
definitely placed the responsibility of medical relief in towns on munici- 
palities. Similar provision was also made in the Madras Local Funds 
Act of 1871 making the Local. Boards responsible for opening medical 
institutions in non-municipal areas. This Act, followed by the enact- 
ments of 1884 and 1920, brought about some perceptible changes in 
the nature and extent of medical facilities in the district. The last three 
decades of the 19th century A.D., saw a remarkable rise in the number 
of medical institutions in the district consequent of the opening of six 
dispensaries in the district. These dispensaries were: started at (a) Nassa- 
pur in A.D. 1878, (b) Kovvur and Chintalapudi in A.D, 1879, (c) Tanu- 
ku in A.D. 1883, (d) Bheemavaram in A.D, 1885 and (e) Pentapadu in 
A.D. 1895. Another dispensary was opened at Polavaram by the 
Government in A.D. 1891. The first decade of the current century 
was marked by the establishement of two more dispensaries by the 


Local Boards in the district, one each at Nidadavole and Achanta in 
1904, 
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Till 1915, grants on a very meagre seale were given to the Local 
Bodies for the maintenance of medical institutions. With their libera- 
lisation in 1915 and with the inifiation of the policy in {917 that the 
Government should take over the management of the hospitals located 
at the district and taluk headquarters, with a view to making them 
model institutions, there was marked improvement in the extent of 
medical assistance. The hospital at Eluru was taken over by the 
Government in 1925 in pursuance of this policy and converted into a 
headquarters hospital after the formation of the West Godavari 
district in 1925. 


With the creation of the posts of the District Health Officers in 
1923, the District Medical and Sanitary Officers were divested of their 
public health work. The Government also undertook in 1923 to pay 
the salaries of all Medical Officers at taluk headquarters and decided 
to take over the management of a large number of local fund and munici- 
pal institutions situated mostly at the headquarters of the taluks. 
This measure was envisaged to relieve the Local Bodies of their financial 
liability and enable them to;release additional resources for providing 
medical relief in the rural areas-in, the case of Local Boards, and for 
diverting the savings in regard) to municipalities towards water-supply 
in drainage schemes. The first set of institutions accordingly provin- 
cialised in 1928 were those of Bheemavaram, Narsapur and Palacole 
(Palakolle). Another notable feature of this decade was the introduc- 
tion in 1925 of the system of subsidised dispensaries for extending medi- 
cal facilities to the rural areas by granting cither an annual subsidy or 
honoraria to private practitioners. Under this scheme, eight dts- 
pensaries were opened in this district. in.1925 one each at Attili, Dhar- 
majigudem, Doddipatla, Ganapavaram, Khandavalli (Khandavilli), 
Matchapuri, Undi and Gopalapuram. 


The next decade began with the economic depression that led to the 
keeping in abeyance of the appointment of medical personnel to the 
subsidised dispensaries which had been sanctioned but not opened. 
This was relaxed in 1937 as economic conditions had improved by then, 
but the Local Bodies were advised not to subsidise practitioners settled 
within five miles of a regular dispensary, so as to avoid overlapping in 
the provision of medical relief. Inspite of these difficulties, there was 
considerable improvement in the extension of medical aid in the district. 


The outbreak of the Second World War led to the paucity of qualified 
doctors, as most of them volunteered for military service and the closure 
of the medical schools during that period reduced the flow in the num- 
ber of licentiates. Consequently, the allopathic rural dispensaries had 
either to be closed or gradually converted into institutions of Indian 
medicine. The Health Survey and Devclopment Committee of 1945, 
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known as the Bhore Committee recommended among others, the 
establishment of primary health centres on an experimental measure 
to initiate activities relating to environmental hygiene and sanitation, 
and also to provide hospital and domiciliary services for a population 
unit of 40,000 each. This experiment was envisaged under the 
National Post-War Reconstruction Programme and also under the State 
Rural Reconstruction Programme. A primary health centre was 
accordingly sanctioned for establishment in 1951 at Denduluru under 
the State Rural Reconstruction Programme. At present, there are 23 
primary health centres in the district, a list of which is presented in 
Annexure 85. 


With the advent of democratic decentralisation and the passing of 
the Andhra Pradesh Panchayat Samithis and Zilla Parishads Act of 
1959, the Panchayat Samithis were made responsible for all matters 
connected with the extension of medical relief, public health and sani- 
tation services within their respective areas. Consequently, the regular 
dispensaries, which were not taken over by the Government, were 
transferred along with the primary health centres and rural dispensaries 
to the Panchayat Samithis regardless of the system of medicine followed 
by them. There were in all 126 medical institutions in the district in 
1969. Of these, 73 followed the allopathic, 48 Ayurvedic, three Unani 
and one each naturopathic and homeopathic systems of medicine: The 
statement at Annexure 86 presents the details of these institutions, 


Vitel Statistics - 


The collection of vital statistics dates back to the second half of the 
nineteenth century A.D., when, for the first time, the Revenue Depart- 
ment was entrusted with the registration of deaths and births in A.D. 
1865 and 1869 respectively in the entire erstwhile Madras Presidency, 
excluding Madras city. With the passing of the Madras Towns Im- 
provement Act III of 1871, registration of births and deaths was made 
obligatory in those towns in which it was introduced. Consequently, 
special Registrars were appointed to attend to the work of collection 
and registration. In the rural areas, the system of voluntary registra- 
tion was carried on through the Karanams, who in their turn obtained 
the infosmation from the village dhobis (washermen). This system was, 
however, found to be imperfect and unsystematic. Consequently, 
the Madras Registration of Births and Deaths Act was passed in 1899 
making registration compulsory. This was enforced inthe rural areas 
in a phased programme. The table at Annexure 87 indicates the vital 
statistics in respect of the district for the period from 1925 to 1970. The 
fluctuations in death-rates in the early decades were due chiefly to the 
occasional outbreaks of epidemics and other diseases. Their decline 
in the post-Independence period reflects largely the vigorous attempts 
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made by the Government to eradicate the epidemics as well as the en- 
demic diseases and to improve the available medical facilities both in 
quality and quantum. The registration of vital statistics is now attended 
to by the Health Assistants in the municipalities, while in some big 
Panchayats, Vaccinators perform these functions asRegistrars of Births 
and Deaths. In rural areas, however, the Vilige Munsiffs act as 
Registrars of Births and Deaths under the Madras Registration of 
Births and Deaths Act. 


Common Diseases : 


The climate of the district is generally healthy. The hilly areas 
of Polavaram and Chintalapudi taluks are a little colder than the plains 
and are endemic for malarial fevers. Although statistics of mortality 
under various diseases are not available for the period prior to 1925, 
old records testify to the fact that this district suffered intermittently 
from cholera and smallpox. Fevers in general and malaria in parti- 
cular, in the taluks of Polavaram and Chintalapudi, used to claim a 
heavy mortality every year in the past... Although the epidemics of 
cholera and smallpox broke out periodically and took a heavy toll of 
life in the past, the rate of mortality has been on the decrease in recent 
years. A statement showing the mortality under various diseases 
since 1925 (the year of formation of the district) is given in Annexure 
88. 


Cholera : 


It is not possible to give the exact extent of damage done to-human 
life by cholera for the period prior to 1925, as the present West Goda- 
vari district then formed part of Godavari (up to 1904) and Krishna 
(up to 1925) districts. However, the district faced recurrent attacks 
of the disease which caused heavy mortality particularly in 1927, 1928, 
1933, 1935, 1938, 1940, 1941, 1945, 1949 and as recently as in 1962. 
The mortality rate has, however, been on the decline from 1965. 


Smallpox : 


Smallpox is another disease which used to take periodically a 
heavy toll of life. Vaccination against this disease does not seem to 
have evoked any popular response till the turn of the current century 
and compulsory vaccination was, therefore, resorted to. It was only 
in the early 1930s, compulsory vace¢ination was enforced in the 
entire district. The disease caused considerable damage to human 
life almost every year in the current century and its effects were disas- 
trous especially in 1925, 1934, 1945, 1946, 1951 and 1958. To root out 
this disease, the National Smallpox Eradication Programme was intro- 
duced in the district in 1965 and a Unit Officer was appointed with his 
headquarters at Eluru. By the end of 1968, the unit conducted 1,49,884 
primary vaccinations and 12,50,867 revaccinations. 
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Plague : 


The district does not seem to have been affected by the epidemic 
of plague. Records show that a solitary case of mortality occurred 
in 1945 in the district on account of this disease. 


Influenza : 


The most devastating attack of influenza epidemic occurred in July 
1918. It became virulent by November and subsided only in February 
1919. The exact extent of mortality is not ascertainable as the deaths 
under this disease were generally clubbed with fevers. However, the 
district has been free so far from this disease, except for its brief 
reappearance in 1957. 


Malaria : 


In the past, the hilly tracts of Polavaram and Chinatalapudi taluks 
were endemic for malaria. Although mortality under malaria was not 
shown separately in the records till 1950, the reports reveal that the 
major cause of deaths was malaria. Nothing substantial was done 
to root out the disease except treating the patients suffering from malaria 
in the Government or Local Fund medical institution. The District 
Boards also took steps in the early 1930s to mitigate the suffering on 
account of this disease and got a survey. conducted in Chintalapudi 
taluk. Free distribution of quinine was undertaken in some selected 
villages. By 1940, the discase-assumed alarming proportions and the 
District Board had to appoint a Sanitary Inspector to take steps to 
control the disease. A preliminary survey of malaria intended to 
benefit the local Koyas was conducted in Polavaram Agency area in 
1944 by the Government and vigorous antimalarial operations were 
carried out to root out the disease. The scheme was only investiga- 
tory in nature at the beginning and was converted into an antimalaria 
scheme by 1950. The scheme covered, in addition to Polavaram taluk 
im this district, Bhadrachalam and Nugur taluks now in Khammam 
district. Temporary measures such as adult spray-killing with 
Pyrethrum were undertaken in the endemic villages. As a result of 
these steps, the spleen rate of 71.6 per cent in 1948 came down to 55.6 
in 1950. The scheme was dovetailed into the National Malaria Control 
Programme in 1957 in the district and D.D.T. spraying and other 
antimalarial measures were vigorously undertaken. In 1959 
the scheme was switched over to that of eradication of malaria in the 
district. A unit to eradicate malaria is at present functioning with its 
headquarters at Eluru. Surveillance workers attached to this unit 
make house to house visits for the detection of cases. Epidemiolo- 
gical investigations are also carried out on positive cases. As a result 
ef these measures, the incidence of the disease has been brought down. 
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Leprosy : 


Leprosy is endemic in the district in the taluks of Tanuku and 
Narsapur. The census of 1951 reveals that the district accounted for 
1,606 leprosy cases, of which 395 were from Tanuku, 265 from Narsa- 
pur and the rest from the remaining taluks. As early as 1923, the 
Bethesda Leprosy Hospital was started at Narsapur for the benefit 
of leprosy patients. The District Board of West Godavari also took 
effective steps to tackle this problem. It opened a leprosy clinic at 
Penugonda in 1930 and appointed a District Leprosy Officer to look 
after the Leprosy Control Programme. He supervised the work con- 
nected with leprosy control and trained medical officers in Leprosy 
Control Programme. By 1932-33, the District Board opened leprosy 
clinics in every Loca] Fund hospital or dispensary. This scheme lasted 
up to 1957-58 when the National Leprosy Control Programme was 
introduced in the district. Under the National Leprosy Control Pro- 
gramme, a leprosy subsidiary centre..was started at Tanuku in 1958. 
For controlling and curing the-disease.more effectively, Survey, Edu- 
cation and Treatment Centres were opened at Bhimadole, Venkata- 
ramannagudem, Gopalapuram, Mogalthuru (Mogalturu), Kanuru, 
Tadimalla, Koyyalagudem, Malakapalle, Konithivada (Konitivada), 
Kalla, Lankalakoderu, Manchili, Pedanindrakolanu, Medapadu, Mudu- 
nuru, Achanta and Vemavaram, Each of these centres is under the 
charge of a Non-Medical Assistant who carries on survey, treatment 
and propaganda and also offers clinical advice. The subsidiary centre 
was shifted to Eluru in 1968, 


The efforts of the Government are-supplemented by some Christian 
missionary organisations in leprosy relief work. Prominent among 
the institutions run by them is the Bethesda Leprosy Hospital at Narsa- 
pir, started in 1923 initially with nine beds. It is maintained by the 
Godavari Delta Steward Association and now commands a bed strength 
of 300. It is the biggest leprosy hospital in the district. 


The St. Mary’s Leprosy Centre at Bheemavaram was started 
in 1961 as a mobile clinic for giving domiciliary treatment to the 
patients by the Roman Catholic Diocese of Hyderabad (Deccan) 
Society. A dispensary was opened in 1966 where facilities for 
laboratory investigation, physiotherapy, etc., are available. The centre 
affords only domiciliary treatment, undertakes survey of the incidence 
and also educates the people about the disease. It is actively assisted by 
the German Leprosy Relief Association, West Germany. The Central 
Government and the Bheemavaram Municipality gave Rs. 10,000 and 
Rs. 3,000 respectively as grants to the centre. 


The Roman Catholic Diocese of Hyderabad (Deccan) Society 
started another centre, viz., the Damian Leprosy Centre at Vegavaram 
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in 1962 as a mobile clinic. Till the opening of a 75-bedded hospital 
in 1966, the clinic attended only to domiciliary treatment. In addition 
to the domiciliary service in the surrounding 163 villages by way of 
survey, education and treatment, the centre has facilities for laboratory 
investigation, X-ray diagnosis, physiotherapy, etc. 


Other Diseases : 


The other disease that afflicted the people of the district was yaws 
which was prevalent among the hill tribes. An anti-yaws campaign 
started in the early 1950s brought down the virulence of this disease 
considerably. Guineaworm was also prevalent in the rural upland 
areas of Kovvur, Eluru and Tadepalligudem taluks where the tanks 
constituted the chief source of drinking water. The District Board 
launched a guineaworm control programme in 1940 under which it 
undertook to root out the disease by stocking the tanks with larvicida! fish. 
Jt maintained five fish nurseries for the purpose. As a result, the disease 
almost disappeared from the district, Filariasis was prevalent in most 
of the villages and towns in.the district... An organised anti-filariasis 
campaign was launched in the district in the early 1950s and the infeo- 
tion is in much less evidence now. Beriberi (ubburogam) was preva- 
lent in the past in the district but with increased medical facilities it 
is not widely prevalent now. 


Pablic Hospital and Dispensaries : 
District Headquarters Hospital, Eluru : 


The District Headquarters “Hospital at Eluru is the oldest insti- 
tution in the district. Started by about_A.D. 1858 as a dispensary, 
it came under the management of the municipality in A.D. 1880, In 
the same year it was converted into a hospital with a bed strength of 
24. Consequent on the creation of West Godavari district and Eluru 
becoming its headquarters, the institution was taken over from the 
municipality and made the headquarters hospital in 1925. The bed 
strength was also raised to 72 which was further.increased to 95 in 1945. 
‘The institution was improved particularly after 1953, when a new buil- 
ding was constructed for the hospital. Its present bed strength is 300 
and consists of the departments of general surgery, general medicine, 
paediatrics, eye, social hygiene, family planning, dental, obstetrics and 
gynaecology. Besides, a blood bank and a district laboratory are 
attached to this hospital. 


Regarding the government institutions, in the mofussil areas, the 
Government Hospital at Tanuku is one of the big institutions in the dis- 
trict. It was started by the Local Board in A.D. 1883 and taken over 
by the Government in 1928. It has a male, a female and a labour 
ward. A family planning clinic has been functioning since 1965 and 
an X-ray plant since 1968. Now it has an in-patient accommodation 
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of 50.The hospital at Narsapur was opened by the Local Board in A.D. 
1878 and taken over by the Government in [928. It came to have a 
permanent building in 1930. It has now an in-patient accommoda- 
tion for 30 in the medical and surgical wards. A family planning 
clinic is also attached to the hospital. Started in A.D. 1879 by the 
Local Board, the hospital at Kovvur was taken over by the Govern- 
ment in 1951. It now consists of maternity, medical and surgical 
wards besides an operation theatre and an X-ray plant. A family planning 
clinic is also attached to this hopital. It has now an in-patient accora- 
modation for 32. The hospital at Bheemavaram was started by the 
Local Board in A.D. 1885. It is one of the small institutions among 
the taluk headquarters’ hospitals. A family planning clinic has been 
functioning since 1966. It has a male and a female wards with a bed 
strength of 16. Regarding the hospital at Nidadavole, it was started 
by the Local Board in 1904, It was taken over by the Government 
in 1957. It consists of a male and a female wards with a bed strength 
of 10. The Government hospital-at-Palacole was started in 1916 by 
the Local Board and was taken over by the Government in 1928. It 
is at present a 30-bedded hospital with a family planning clinic attached. 
The hospital at Tadepalligudem was started as a dispensary in 1936 
by the erstwhile District Board. It-was taken over by the Government 
in 1956 and converted into a hospital. It is a small institution with only 
eight beds. An X-ray plant,donated by the Andhra Pradesh Welfare 
Fund, was installed in 1969.. The hospital at Jangareddigudem was 
started as a dispensary by the Local Board in 1913. It was converted 
into a hospital and taken over by the Government in 1955. It has now 
an in-patient accommodation of eight. It cameto have a permanent 
building in 1926. A family planning clinic is attached to the hospital. 
The Government Hospital at Polavaram was started by the Govern- 
ment in A.D. 1891 as a dispensary. [t was converted into a hospital 
in 1942. A family planning clinic has been functioning since 1966, 
At present it has accommodation for 8 in-patients. 


Regarding the institutions run privately, the Star of Hope Hospital 
at Akividu was started in 1910 by Dr. Pearl Chute, a Canadian Baptist 
missionary, as a small dispensary. It was converted into a 20-bedded 
hospital in 1912 and shifted into a newly constructed building. It 
grew steadily in size and by 1940, the bed strength was increased to 35 
and by 1947 to 60. At present its bed strength is 85. It is a well- 
equipped general hospital and family planning work also is done here. 
Once a week, antenatal and post-natal treatment with programmes 
for immunising children is done in the hospital.- It also undertakes 
treatment of leprosy once in a week. The Godavari Delta Mission 
Women’s Hospital at Narsapur, opened in 1915 with two beds, is the 
biggest in the district among the missionary hospitals. In the begin- 
ning, it was a small hospital mainly intended for treating the out-patients 
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but subsequently the hospital grew with the appointment of additional 
staff. It has now 150 beds and 90 baby cots. It has medical, surgical, 
children’s and maternity wards, besides a ward for abnormal cases. 
Family planning work also is done in this hospital. Since 1967, it is 
a training centre for training Auxiliary Nurse Midwives. 


The Augustana Hospital at Bheemavaram was started in 1929 by 
the Andhra Evangelical Lutheran Church initially with an in-patient 
accommodation for 15 women and children. A concrete terraced buil- 
ding was constructed in 1934 and the bed strength was increased to 
47. It was converted into a general hospital after the construction of 
a male unit in 1943 with 18 beds. A separate isolation unit was cons- 
tructed in 1959 to accommodate 4 patients. Another institution at the 
place is the St. Mary’s Hospital started as a dispensary in May 1954 
by the Roman Catholic Diocese of Hyderabad (Deccan) Society. In 
1955, it was converted into a hospital and moved to a permanent buil- 
ding partly constructed by then. ‘By 1958 the construction of the buil- 
ding was completed and the’ full-fledged and well-equipped hospital 
with facilities for surgery, X-ray diagnosis and laboratory investi- 
gations, to mention a few, has now an in-patient accommodation for 
135, 


The Andrew Keiding Hospital at, Ankalagudem was started by 
the Andhra Evangelical Lutheran Church in 1949. The institution was 
named after Andrew Keiding of the U.S.A., who donated Rs. 20,000 
to start the hospital for the benefit of the tribals in the vicinity. The 
hospital, which was run with a skeleton staff up to 1964, grew to its 
present size after a new building was constructed with necessary equip- 
ment. It is a reputed hospital for surgical work in the Agency area. 
It is now having a bed strength of 50. 


The Fatima Hospital at Velegalapalle was started by the Roman 
Catholic Diocese of Hyderabad (Deccan) Society in August 1958 ini- 
tially with 50 beds in a building constructed for the purpose. A sepa- 
rate dispensary was built in 1965 with the help. from ‘“‘Misereor”, 
a charitable organisation of West Germany. As a result, the hospital 
grew im size and the bed strength was increased to 70. The institution 
serves the rural people of Chintalapudi taluk with facilities, among 
others, for surgery, X-ray diagnosis and faboratory investigations. 
The latest of the missionary hospitals is the Nirmal Hospital at Janga- 
reddigudem started in June 1966 by the Missionary Sisters of the Im- 
maculate. It has now 100 beds. 


Another institution deserving mention is the Sri Ramakrishna 
Prakriti Ashram at Bheemavaram which recently celebrated its silver 
jubilee. It was started in 1937 by Dr. Vegiraju Krishnam Raju. For 
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some time it was run at Kesavaram but was shifted to Bheemavaram 
in 1944. Situated in an area of ten hectares of a garden of palm and 
mango trees adjoining the Gosthanadi and velpur Canal, this Ashram 
has great reputation in the naturopathic system of medicine. Here, 
almost all the buildings are R.C.C. terraced and can accommodate 100 
in-patients. It is a well-equipped institution with necessary appliances 
for steam baths and thermolumes for colour light baths. 


Maternity and Child Welfare Centres : 


The beginnings of maternity and child welfare work in the district 
can betraced to the opening of a maternity and child welfare centre by 
Eluru Municipality during 1924-25. The Palacole Municipality started 
a similar centre within its confines in 1945, Another centre was opened 
by Bheemavaram Municipality in 1950. Of the remaining four municipali- 
ties, Narsapur and Nidadavole are maintaining a centre each, while 
Tadepalligudem is maintaining two centres, The Eluru Municipality 
is now maintaining a six-bedded centre with sub-centres at Adivarapu- 
peta, Kandekam and Gandhinagaram each with two beds. These 
centres are under the charge of a Women Medical Officer. 


So far as the rural areas are concerned, the credit for opening the 
matetnity and child welfare centres goes to a voluntary organisation 
formed to open a centre at Narsapur during 1927-28. This was followed 
by one each at Bheemavaram and Tadcpalligudem subsoquently. 
These three centres were subsidised by the District Board which ulti- 
mately took them over in 1934-35. In the same year, the District Board 
itself opened two centres One cach at Penugonda and Vegeswarapuram. 
By the end of March 1950, the number of these centres rose to 14. The 
establishment of primay health centres in rural areas marked a distinet 
advance in the sphere of maternity and child welfare work. With the 
formation of the Zilla Parishad and Panchayat Samithis in 1959, the 
maternity and child welfare centres maintained by the erstwhile District 
Board were transferred to the Panchayat Samithis. At present the 
Panchayat Samithis are maintaining centres in 32 villages. Besides 
these, the village Panchayats of Ganapavaram, Veeravasaram (Viravasa- 
ram), Penugonda, Tanuku and Mandapeta are mainintaing a centre 
each. Ten more centres are run by the Government in the Agency 
area, of which eight are under the Rural Backward Scheme and two are 
under the Agency Development Scheme. 


Training Programme : 

The only training programme undertaken by the Government in 
the district is the training of Auxiliary Nurse Midwives. Started in 
1958, the training is imparted at the District Headquarters Hogpital, 
Eluru. The duration of training is two years and the annual intake 
is 20. 
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Family Planning : 


In pursuance of the need for demographic control, the scheme of 
family planning was launched in the State in 1955. Family planning 
clinics Were opened in important towns as well as in the rural areas 
for dissemination of knowledge about family planning programmes. 
There are now seven urban family planning clinics in the district attached 
to each one of the Government Hospitals at Chintalapudi, Polavaram, 
Kovvur, Tanuku, Nirsapur, Bheemavaram and the District Headquarters 
Hospital at Eluru. Anoth¢r urban family planning clinic is run by the 
municipality of Eluru. In order to extend the family planning activity 
to rural areas also, rural family planning clinics began to be established 
in the district since 1956. There are at present 23 rural family planning 
clinics attached to various primary health centres in the district. Besides 
these, three mobile surgical units for vasectomy and a mobile unit of 
I,U.C.D. regularly tour the district and conduct vasectomy Operations 
and I.U.C.D. insertions, Each one of these units is kept under the 
charge of a Medical Officer and a Staff Nurse. The family planning 
programme is executed. by. the District Family Planning 
Officer with the assistance of the Mass Education and Information 
Officer, District Extension Educators (one male and one female), 
Auxiliary Nurse Midwives and Health Visitors, besides a Projectionist 
and an Artist at the district level and a Medical Officer, a Block Extensior 
Educator, a Computor, a Health Inspector (for every 20,000 population), 

_a Health Visitor and one Auxiliary Nurse Midwife (for every 10,000 
population) at the Block level. The results acheived during the last two 
years under this programme in the district are presented in Annexure 89. 


Nutrition Surveys :; 


In 1962, a nutrition survey was conducted in the district covering 
120 fainilies of different socio-economic groups. Among the nutritional 
defiviency disorders noticed during this survey, angular stomatitis, 
conjuctival xerosis and anaemia were prominent. Remedial measures 
have been undertaken by the health staff by distributing multivitamin 
tablets, Vitamin A and D capsules and other synthetic drugs as a 
dictary supplement to the sufférers. In some selected schools, free supply 
of cornflour, butter and skimmed milk powder (supplicd by international 
organisations like the UNICEF and CARE) was made to the school 
children for serving as midday meals. 


Saniattion : 


The Madras Local Funds Act IV of 1871 and the Madras Towns 
improvement Act IH of 1871 were the earliest enactments in the erst- 
while Madras Presidency regarding sanitation in the rural 4nd urhan 
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areas respectively. These Acts were later replaced by the Madras 
Local Boards Act of 1884 and the Madras District Municipalities Act 
of 1884. Under these enactments, sanitation was made the exclusive 
responsibility of the Local Bodies. The Madras Public Health Act of 
1939 embodied most of the provisions essential for the improvement of 
public health. Apart from these legistarive measures, steps were also 
taken by the Government to establish a well organised Department of 
Public Health in’ thé’ erstwhile Madras Presidency. 


After the formation of the district, a District Health Officer was 
appointed to attend to the public health matters in the district in accor- 
dance with the District Health Scheme. The Bhore Committee of 
1945 highlighted the need for the implementation of a health programme 
along with the provision of medical relief. During the plan periods, a 
number of primary health centres providing preventive and curative 
treatment were set ‘up in the district. With the enforcement of the 
Andhra Pradesh Panchayat Samithis and Zilla’ Parishads: Act of 1959, 
transferred to the Samithis and the District Health Officer becdfme their 
chief adviser in public-health matters. In July 1967, the Medical and 
Public Health Departments were merged and the District Medical Officer 
was redesignated ‘as the District Medical and Health Officer, while the 
District’ Heaith Officer became’ his deputy. The District Medical and 
Health Officer is also aasisted by another deputy on the curative side. 
The Deputy District. Medical ‘4nd Health Officers have to inspect all 
Panchayats and other important Villages and ensure, among other things, 
the improvement of sanitation and drinking water-supply in villages, the 
upkeep of sanitary conditions and other precautions for the the conduct 
of fairs and festivals. In municipal areas, the Municipal: Health Officers 
who are in charge of all public health matters, have to attend to the 
sanitation work. 


Conservancy : 


The Local Boards which were responsible for conservancy could 
not do much im the past due to paucity-of funds. After the advent of 
democratic decentralisation in 19359, the ptoblem of conservarcy received 
considerable atteation:from the Panchayat Samithis and the Panchayats 
which were providing sanitary facilities with the help of the grants from 
the Equalisation Fund. In townp, where there are municipalities, the 
municipality concerned looked after conservancy. 


Sfom Clearance : 


Eluru and Bheemavaram are the municipalities in the district which 
are contemplating slum clearance schemes to rehabilitate the slum 
dwellers, The municipality of Hluru is contemplating 9 scheme cafied, 
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the ‘Kabadigudem Slum Clearance Scheme’ at a cost of Rs. 3.72 lakhs 
which envisages the construction of 211 low cost houses. A modest 
scheme costing Rs. 1.36 lakhs to rehabilitate 139 families is under the 
consideration of Bheemavaram Municipality. No other municipality 
has taken’ up a slum clearance scheme on a large scale. 


Drainage Scheme : 


The least developed among all the civic requirements is drainage. 
The posision is comparatively better in municipal towns than in the rural 
areas of the district. Eluru is the only municipality where a drainage 
scheme at a cost of Rs. 30.34 lakhs is being executed. At present, 
this town as well as the other six municipalities are served by open 
drains. The state of drainage in the rural areas is understandably 
worse. Till the implementation of the Community Development 
Programme in the district in 1954, not much was done by the Local 
Boards in this direction. After the..implementation of this programme, 
there has been a distinct improvement-in. laying kutcha and pucca 
drains in the rural areas in the district. 


Water-Supply : 

The position regarding the supply of drinking water in the district 
can be said to be satisfactory. People generally depend on irrigation 
canals and tanks, supplemented here and there by draw-wells and bore 
wells, to procure their daily supplies of drinking water. At some places 
like Vemuladevi (Vemuladivi) in Narsapur taluk on the seacoast, 
where only brackish water can be! tapped, people suffer acutely when 
the irrigation canals and tanks dry up in summer. In the hilly tracts 
of Polavaram and the upland area of Tadepalligudem, people depend 
mainly on springs and streams. They scoop chelamas (water-holes) 
in the bed of the streams to procure water for their daily requirements, 
Except such solitary cases, the position in regard to drinking water is 
satisfactory in the district. 


The responsibility of providing drinking water ia the rural as well as 
urban areas devolved on the Local Bodies in the second hal fof the 
previous century, but they could do no more than merely deepening a 
few wells, construct a small number of new wells and ,coavert a few 
step-wells into draw-wells. Greater attention began to be bestowed 
from about 1913 by the Government on the question of water-supply. 
This was largely motivated to check the outbreak of epidemics, but 
this suffered a set-back in the years following 1921-22. The Government, 
however, contributed their share to the rural water-supply schemes of the 
Local Boards which teceived the approval of the sanitary and engincer- 
ing authorities. The period between 1925 and 1936 was marked by two 
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important developments, namely, (1): sanction of half grants to the Dis- 
trict Boards in -1925.for the implementation of the water-supply schemes 
and (2) sanction af Wheral grants by the Central Government in 1936 
to facilitate the development of rural areas, which included improvement 
of water-supply as well in this district. The distmbution of grants to 
Local Boards was, however, given up in 1938 and a ten-year rural water- 
supply programme was drawn up for the district in the same year. 
This was replaced by aw annul scheme prepared by the District Gollector 
in 1941, 


During the Second World War, no improvement worth mentioning 
took place in the position of water-supply even under the annual plans. 
The Past-War Develapment Scheme of 1944, however, provided for 
the implementation of water-supply schemes in villages. A special 
fund of a crore of rupees was created in 1947 in the erstwhile Madras 
Presidency for the development of rural areas including water-supply. 
A quinquennial ._programme was also formulated during 1948-49 for 
execution by the Revenue Department. | This programme was dovetailed 
into the First Five Year Plan but the entire,scheme was wound up in 
1955 as it was decided to tackle the problem under a new scheme called 
the ‘National Rural Water Supply and Sanitation Programme’. The 
Community Development Prdagrammme launched in 1954 also gave a 
distinct fillip to the sinking of new wells and the improvement of old 
ones, 


Protected Water-Supply': 
(a) Urban Areas : 


Eluru and Palacole are the municipalities now having protegted 
water-supply schemes. Eluru Municipality got its scheme in 1919 with 
the Krishna Canal as the source of w.ter-supply. The scheme was. 
designed for & population of 58,000 and consisted of a summer storage 
tank of 42 million gallons capacity, three slow sand filters and a clear 
water reservoir of 1.97 lakh gallons capacity. The filtered water is. 
pu.nped through a pumping muin into the service reservoir and supplied 
to the town, through a’nét Wefk of private and public fountains. As 
the scheine ditt not cop.up with ths ficreasing “demand. an additional 
summer storage tank of 58 million gallons capacity was added in 1932. 
No important improvements were made to the scheme till 1963 when, 
unable to meet the growing néeds of the increasing population, further 
improvements at a cost of Rs. 6.26 lakhs were made in the scheme. 
A filtration plan: of miftion thrésand service reservoir of 6.82 lakh 
litres capacity and other imporvements to the distributory system 
were made under this scheme. Even with this scheine of improvements, 
the position did not improve substantially. Therefore, another 
sch-me for augmenting the wa'er-supply at a cost of Rs, 27.07 laxhs is 
now being executed. 
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Palacole got its protected water-supply scheme in 1931 at a cost of 
Rs. 4.21 lakhs with the Narsapur Canal as the source of water-supply. 
The scheme consists of two summer storage tanks, each with a capacity 
of 82 lakh gallons, into which raw water is drawn, a coagulation tank, 
where the turbidity of canal water is removed by mixing alum, three 
filter-beds,where water is filtered, and a service reservoir into which the 
filtered water is sent and distributed to the town. The scheme, which 
was initially designed for an ulti:nate population of 25,000, is not able 
to cater to the existing population. An imporvement scheme at a cost 
of Rs. 54,5 lakhs to serve an ultimate populationof 43,000 is now under 
investigation. 


Of the remaining five municipalities, a scheme for providing protected 
water is now under execution in Bheemavaram Municipality at an esti- 
mated cost of Rs, 38.39 lakhs. The source of water-supply is the 
Gosthandi andVelpur Canal, and the scheme is designed for an ultimate 
population of 75,000. At present the town is served principally by 
eight big tanks fed by canals which are gaurded by watchers to prevent 
pollution. While schemes were already formulated and investigated 
for Narsapur and Tadepalli gudem municipalities,Kovvur and Nidadavole 
municipalities and the town of Tanuku are having their schemes now 
investigated. 


(6) Rural Areas : 


Several protected water-supply schemes were undertaken under 
the auspices of the Zilla Parishad in the mofussil area. So far, 37 villages 
were provided with protected water-supply by the Zilla Parishad. 
The names of the villages benefitted and other details connected with 
the schemes are given in Annexure 90. 


CHaPTeRJXVI 
OTHER SOCIAL SERVICES 
Labour Welfare: 


Of the several Central enactments designed to promote the welfare 
of labour, those in force in the district are (1) the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act of 1923, (2) the Indian Trade Unions Act of 1926, (3) the 
Payment of Wages Act of 1936, (4) the Employment of Children Act of 
1938, (5) the Industrial Employment (Standing Orders)Act of 1946, 
(6) the Industrial Disputes Act of 1947, (7) the Factories Act of 1948, 
(8) the Minimum Wages Act of 1948, (9) the Employees’ State Insu- 
rance Act of 1948 (as amended by the Act of 1967), (10) the 
Employees’ Provident Funds Act of 1952, (11) the Working Journalists 
(Conditions of Service) and Miscellaneous Provisions Act of 1955, 
(12) the Motor Transport Workers. Act of 1961, (13) the Maternity 
Benefit Act of 1961 and (14)-the Payment of Bonus Act of 1965. The 
only State enactment enforced in the district, however, is the Andhra 
Pradesh Shops and Establishments Act of 1966. 


All the Central enactments, except the Employees’ State Insurance 
Act of 1948 and the Employees’ Provident Funds Act of 1952, are ad- 
ministered by the Labour Commissioner assisted by the Assistant Com- 
missioner at Hyderabad, the Inspector of Factories at Eluru and the 
two Assistant Inspectors of Factories, one each at Eluru and Bheema- 
varam, the Labour Officer, the District Inspector of Labour, both at 
Eluru, and six Assistant Inspectors of Labour, two stationed at Eluru 
end one each at Tadepalligudem, Tanuku, Palacole and Bheemavaram, 
A more exhaustive description of these Acts and the benefits accruing 
under them to industrial labour has been attempted in the Chapter on 
* Industries *, 


Prohibition: 


The scheme of prohibition was extended to this district in 1948. 
The enforcement of prohibition in the district was entrusted to the 
Excise and Prohibition Department under the overall supervision of the 
Commissioner of Excise and Prohibition, who is also a member of the 
Board of Revenue. Of the measures taken for prohibiting intoxicating 
drugs, the most important were the ban on the sale of Ganja and bhang 
and the closure of all opium, Ganja and bhang shops. Even the issue of 
opium, temporarily allowed to confirmed addicts on permits, was 
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progressively reduced till it was virtually discontinued in September 
1953 except on medical grounds. 


Th: ameliorative work was originally entrusted to the Board of 
Revenue, but was transferred in 1948 to the Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies. Its scope was widened and greater emphasis came to be laid 
on th: constructiv: rather than the recreational side. A nine-point 
programme of a:n:liorative work was resolved in 1949, The services 
of the local branches of the Women’s Welfare Department, which had by 
then co-ne into bziag. wore also utilised in furtherance of the cause. 
District Advisory Councils, with the Colleetor as Chairman and the 
DistrictProhibition Office:, Superintendent of Police, Members of the 
State Legislature and some important non-officials as members, were 
formed to co-o-dinate the activities of the taluk and village prohibition 
committees. 


Of the several Committees constituted to evaluate the Scheme of 
prohibition, the Andhra Prohibition Enquiry Committee, constituted 
by the State Government in 1954 with $.V.Ramamurty as Chairman, 
concluded that there was overwhelming evidence that the enforcement of 
prohibition was a definite failure and that the main cause of such failure 
was the lack of strong public opinion in its favour. The committee 
recommended the free sale of toddy without any permit, the sale of 
arrack from specified shops on daily ration cards and the abolition of 
the Neera, palm and date jaggery co-operative societies. However, the 
committee constituted by the Government of India in the same year 
pronounced an opposite verdict, based on other considerations 
like our social and cultural traditions which have always stood against 
the habit of drink. 


A significant change was brought about in 1963 in the policy follow- 
ed. According to this, the right to tap trees and sell sweet toddy was 
sold in open auction, instead of being given to the co-operatives. By 
another major decision taken in October 1969, Government directed 
the scrapping of prohibition in all Andhra districts (Telangana has 
always beena wet region) with effect from November 1969. The 
Andhra Pradesh Excise Act of 1968 which has replaced the Prohibition 
Act is being implemented in the district by a Superintendent assisted 
by an Assistant Superintendent and nine Circle Inspectors of Excise. 


Advancement of Backward Clases: 


The proportion of the Scheduled Castes in the district to its total 
population, according to 1961 Census, is 15.40 per cent, as against the 
State average of 13.82 per cent. The Adi Andhras, Malas and Madigas 
outnumber the others constituting 38.32, 28.96 and 19.97 per cent res- 
pectively of the population of the Scheduled Castes in the district. They 
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are heavily concentrated in Kovvur and Chintalapudi taluks, account- 
ing for almost 24 and 21 per cent of the population of the taluks con- 
cerned. They form more than one-tenth of the population of the 
other taluks except in Bheemavaram where they are only 8.56 per cent 
of the population. 


The Scheduled Tribes constitute 2.23 per cent of the district popu- 
lation. Koyas form 54.66 per cent of the tribal population of the dis- 
trict with Yerukalas and Konda Reddis trailing fer behind constituting 
only 16.01 and 9.01 per cent respectively. The bulk of the Scheduled 
Tribes live in Polavaram taluk. The remaining are spread more or less 
evenly in all the other taluks except in Chintalapudi where they are in 
fairly sizeable numbers, accounting for 3.02 per cent of the population 
of the taluk. 


As early as. the eighties of the last century, the amelioration of the 
Scheduled Castes had engaged the attention of the State. Their civil, 
social and religious disabilities were brought to focus by the epic fast 
in 1932 of Mahatma Gandhi at.Poona. .The Madras Removal of Civil 
Disabilities Act of 1938 and the Madras Temple Entry Authorisation 
and Indemnity Act of 1939, were aimed at removing some of these dis- 
abilities. Their amendments: in 1947 and 1949 respectively and the 
passing of the Untouchability (Offences) Act in 1955 secured for the 
reform a decisive legal sanction. 


The educational advancement of these classes had received consis 
derable impetus even in A.D.1893 with the grant of additional stipends 
to students in training schools under public management, the enhance- 
ment of scholarships to those in privately managed institutions and the 
grant of exemption from half the standard fees. The increased capita- 
tion grants allowed on behalf of the pupils in aided elementary schools 
and the replenishment of half of the fees income foregone from 
their admission into secondary schools since 1915, gave a further 
stimulus to the educational advancement of these classes. A seperate 
department called the Labour Department was established in the Pre- 
sidency in 1920 and special staff-to this district was sanctioned during 
1927-28. The provision of educational facilities to the pupils of 
these classes was one of the important steps undertaken by the 
Labour Department. Thirty-seven schools were set up in the district 
by the department in 1927-28 and the number increased to 49, a decade 
later. Their number went up further to 54 by 1954-55. With the 
constitution of the Harijan Welfare Department on the Ist of April 
1949 and its redesignation as the Social Welfare Department since 
1954-55, these institutions later came under the control of the newly 
created department. With the advent of democratic decentralisation 
in 1959, they were handed over to the Zilla Parishad and Panchayat 
Samithis. In 1968-69, there were 51 elementary social welfare schools 
in the district besides cight Government hostels and 160 subsidised 
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hostels for the pupils of the Scheduled Castes. In addition to the two 
Government hostels, there were 13 subsidised hostels in the district for 
the pupils of the Scheduled Tribes. 


To ensure adequate attendance of pupils in the social welfare 
schools, one of the important measures adopted was the introduction 
of free midday meals scheme during 1940. This scheme, in course of 
time, was not found to be functioning quite satisfactorily. A system of 
daily cash dsles, at the rate of 2 annas per pupil, was also tried in vain 
and consequently the original scheme has to be revived in 1957. In 
addition, stationery articles like slates and pencils and a per capita 
grant of Rs. 5 are also given to these pupils. Another incentive pro- 
vided to these classes assumes the shape of scholarships (residential 
and non-residential), the connected details of which are presented in 
the statement at Annexure 91. The Dressmaking Centre at Eluru imp- 
arts vocation: training to the pupils of the Scheduled Castes. Several 
other measures are also adopted like the assignment of Iand for cultiva- 
tion, the provision of house sites, the excavation of drinking water 
wells and the formulation of housing schemes.. The work of the ameli- 
oration of the Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and backward classes 
received further momentum with the appointment of a Labour Officer 
in 1946-47. He was subsequently called the District Harijan Welfare 
Officer. In 1949, however, he was redesignated as the District Welfare 
Officer. 


Endowments: 


Endowments were made in the past to religious or charitable insti- 
tutions and places of worship in the district by all classes of people 
without any distinction of religious or social denomination. From 
the days of Vijayanagara, the administration of temples and charitable 
institutions was primarily left to be determined by local tradition, 
State interference, if any, having been restricted only to the redressal 
of local grievances. The agencies then governing these institutions 
were referred to in some of the inscriptions of the period as Sthanikas 
or Board of Trustees during the Vijayanagara period. At the State 
level was the Dharmasanadhikari corresponding to a minister-in-charge 
of law and endowments. By making frequent visits to these institutions, 
the kings, their consorts and their chiefs ensured their proper main- 
tenance. But with the passage of time, most of the institutions gradually 
decayed owing to the disappearance of benevolent royal patronage 
and the consequent mismanagement by vested interests. 


By the time the British occupied this part of the country, 
the position of religious and charitable endowments was far from 
satisfactory. Although the British were reluctant to interfere with 
the administration of these endowments, they exercised some contral 
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over them through the agency of Collectors. Their first legislation in 
this sphere was the Madras Endowments and Escheats Regulation of 
1817 by which necessary authority was vested in the Board of Revenue 
and local agents were appointed in each district. The District Collec- 
tor was one such agent. 


Even the passing of the Madras Hindu Religious Endowments 
Act of 1926, creating the Board of Commissioners and Temple Com- 
mittees for local areas, and classifying temples into ‘excepted’ and 
* non-excepted ’ categories, did not lead to any lasting solution. On 
the other hand, the Board found itself involved in wearisome litigation 
with the Archakas (temple priests). This problem was resolved only 
in 1931-32 through a compromise between the Board and the archakas. 
The Congress ministry of 1937 contemplated the direct administration 
of all endowments as a lasting solution but had to relinquish office 
before it could enforce its decision. 


The Andhra Pradesh Charitable and Hindu Religious Institutions 
and Endowments Act of 1966 is the latest and most far-reaching measure 
taken to provide unified and effective control over endowments in the 
State by integrating the statutory enactments governing these institu- 
tions in the Andhra and Telangana areas. The total number of reli- 
gious institutions in the district notified under the Act up to the end of 
March 1969 was 720 and that of charitable endowments was 10. The 
gumber of temples and Maths ia the district with an assessable annual 
income of over Rs. 10,000 is 5], with the Sri Venkatesvara temple at 
Dwaraka Thirumala having an annual income of more than two lakh 
rupees. The Hindu religious and charitable endowments and institu- 
tions in the district are administered by the Assistant Commissioner 
at Eluru with four Inspectors, one each at Tadepalligudem, Eluru, 
Tanuku and Bheemavaram. 


The total number of Wakfs in the district is 138, out of which only 
one institution, the choultry at Narsapur has an assessable annual 
income of over Rs. 5,000. The District Wakfs Committee supervises 
the work of the mutavajlis and also assists the Inspector-Auditor of 
the district in the administration of the Wakfs. 


CHAPTER XVII 


PUBLIC LIFE AND VOLUNTARY SOCIAL SERVICE 
ORGANISATIONS 


Representation of the District ip the State and Union Legidatures: 


In all the élections held under the Government of India Act of 1919 
and the Government of India Act of 1935, the franchise, though relaxed 
to some extent under the latter Act, remained limited. It was only 
with the framing of the Constitution for the Indian Republic that provi- 
sion was made for the conduct of elections on the basis of universal 
adult franchise. Under the Representation of the People Act of 1950, 
West Godavari was allotted twelve seats in the erstwhile Madras State 
Legislative Assembly by dehmiting the district into eight single-member 
constituencies, namely, Chintalapudi, Eluru, Tadepalligudem, Alam- 
puram, Undi, Bheemavaram, Tanuku.and Penugonda and two double- 
member constituencies, namely, Narsapur, and Kovvur for the First 
Geheral Elections to the Assembly held in 1952. One seat in each of the 
double-member constithencies of Narsapur and Kovvur was reserved 
for the. Scheduled Castes. The number of seats represented by the 
district in the Andhra Assembly subsequently formed in 1953 remained 
unaltered; In October 1954, however, it was igereased from twelve to 
sixteen. The double-member constituency of Narsapur wap converted 
into single-member constituency, while the single-member constituency 
of Tadepalligudem was made a double-member constituency. A double- 
member constituency of Palacole was newly created. The single- 
member constituencies of Chintalapudi and Alampuram = were 
abolished and new constituencies were created viz., Polavaram, 
Pentapadu, Denduluru) and =  Attili. Thus these seats were 
distributed ampng the ten single-meraber constituencies and the 
three double-member constituencies of Kovvur, Tadepalligudem and 
Palacole. On this basis, the Mid-Term Elections were conducted in 
1955 in this district. The number of seats continued to be the same in 
the Andhra Pradesh Legislative Assembly formed in November 1956, 


However, in accordance with the Delimitation of Parliamentary 
and Assembly Constituencies Order of the 19th of December 1956, the 
composition of the Assembly constituencies relating to this district 
underwent some changes, while the number of seats remained unaltered. 
As a result of the Two-Member Constitpencies (Abolition) Act of 1961, 
the doubleemember constituencies of Pulacole, -Kovvur and Tadepalli- 
gudem were split into sik singlemember constituencies, namely, 
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Palacole, Achanta, Kovvur, Gopalapuram, Tadepalligudem and Chintala- 
pudi. The Achanta, Gopalapuram and Chintalapudi constituencies 
were reserved for the Scheduled Castes. The Third General Elections of 
1962 were conducted in the district according to these delimitations. 
Under the Delimitation of Parliamentary and Assembly Constituencies 
Order of 1965, a new single-emember Assembly constituency,  viz., 
Unguturu came into existence, while the Pentapadu Assembly constitu- 
ency was abolished. Achanta and Gopalapuram constituencies were 
reserved for the Scheduled Castes and the Potavarati for the ‘Svirevuted 
Tribes. The Fourth General Elections were held in February 1967 
according to these alterations. 


With regard to the elections to the House of the People (Lok Sabha), 
this district was delimited under the Representation of the People Act 
of 1950, into a double-member constituency, namely, Eluru and one of 
its two seats was reserved for the Scheduled Castes. Again, in accor- 
dance with the Delimitation of Parliamentary and Assembly Consti- | 
tuencies Order of 1956, the’ Eluru. doubleemember constituency was 
split into two single-member constituencies, namely, Narsapurc and 
Eluru. There was no change in the number of seats in the Third and 
Fourth General Elections conducted in 1962 and 1967 respectively. The 
details of the composition of Parliamentary and Assembly constituencies 
according to the Delimitation Order of 1965, are given in Annexure 92. 


General Elections to the House of the People and the Legisiative 
Assembly: 


In the First General Elections held in 1952 to the House ot the 
People, the Kisan Mazdoor Praja Party and the Communist Party of 
India obtained one seat each. In the Second and Third General Elections 
the Indian National Congress, however, gained one seat, while the 
Communists retained their seat. In the Fourth General Elections the 
Indian National Congress, however, won both the seats. 


Out of the twelve seats allotted to this district in the Legislative 
Assembly of the erstwhile Madras State, five each were won in the 
First General Elections by the Communist Party of India and the Kisan 
Mazdoor Praja Party, while the remaining two by the Indian National 
Congress. Consequent on the creation of the Andhra Assembly in 1953 
(consisting of members elected to the erstwhile Madras Assembly from 
the areas forming part of Andhra State), a separate ministry was formed. 
Following a vote of no confidence, this ministry resigned on the 15th of 
November 1954. The Assembly was dissolved by a Presidential Procie- 
mation and Mid-Term Electiens were conducted in February 1955. In 
these ‘elections, all the sixtven seats were won by the Indian: National 
Congress. The Second General E¥ections of 1957 were held in this 
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district only to the House of the People as the Andhra Pradesh Legisla- 
tive Assembly constituted under the States Reorganisation Act of 1956 
was not dissolved by then. The life of this Assembly was extended for 
a period of five years from the 31st of March 1957, allowing the members 
elected in 1955 from the Andhra districts to continue as members of the 
extended Andhra Pradesh Legislative Assembly. In the Third General 
Elections of 1962, the Indian National Congress, however, suffered a 
diminution in its strength when it could secure only ten out of the sixteen 
seats. Of the remaining six seats, five went to the Communist Party of 
India and ore to Independent. In the Fourth General Elections the 
strength of the Indian National Congress remained unaltered. In these 
elections, Inc2pendents obtained four seats and the Communist Party of 
India (Marxist) two. The details of the names of the successful candi- 
dates and the votes polled by them in all the elections to the Assembly 
and to the House of the People are furnished in Annexures 93 to 96. 


Position of Political Parties in the District: 


The Indian National Congress, the Communist Party of India. the 
Socialist Party, the All India Scheduled Castes Federation and the Kisan 
Mazdoor Praja Party were the political organisations that participated 
in the First General Elections, besides some Independents. Out of 
18,02,724 valid votes polled, 31.14 per cent was secured by the Kisan 
Mazdoor Praja Party, 29.74 per ceut by the Communist Party of India 
and 26.84 per cent by the Indian Nationa! Congress, while Independents, 
the Socialist Party and the Scheduled Castes Federation, all put together, 
obtained 12.28 per cent. In the Mid-Tern Elections conducted to the 
Andhra State Legislative Assembly, the Indian National Congress gained 
‘,30,676 (58.63 per cent) votes out of 9,05,093 valid votes polled. The 
Communist Party of India got 3,36,468 (37.17 per ceat) votes, whereas 
the Praja Socialist Party and Independents secured 37,949 (4.20 per cent) 
votes. The Swatantra, the Republican and the Jana Sangh parties 
were the new entrants during the Third General Elections. In these 
elections, the Indian National Congress bagged 7,35,879 (48.83 per 
cent) votes, while the total aumber of valid votes polled in the district 
was 15,06,769. The Communist Party of fudia sezured 5,390,907 (35.23 
per cent) votes, whereas Independents, the Jana Sangh, the Swatantra, 
the Republican and the Socialist parties, all combined, got 
2,39,983 valid votes, amounting to 15.94 per cent of the total valid votes 
polled. Out of 17,14,221 valid votes polled in the Fourth General Elec- 
tions, the Indian National Congress got the largest number of votes 
(7,74,780), followed by Independents (3,26,850), the Communist Party 
of India (3,12,870), the Communist Party of India (Marxist) (2,72,134), 


the Republicam (12.214), the Swetanjre (5,861) and the Jana Sangh 
(2,512). 
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Newspapers, Periodicals and Preaves: 


The district can claim some important personalities in the field of 
journalism. Among such persons who are no loger alive mention may 
be made of Kocharlakota Ramachandra Venka taKrishna Rao Bahadur 
(Zamindar of Polavaram), Raja Mantripragada Bhujanga Rao(Zamindar 
of Lakkavaram),N.Chalapati Rao, Duggirala Sundarasiva Rao, D.Rama- 
chandra Rao, Chilkamarti Laxminarasimham, Adavi Bapiraju, Chilu- 
kuri Veerabhadra Rao and Vanguri Subba Rao. Those still alive and 
active in the field are Dhanikonda Hanumantha Rao, Kapila Kasipati, 
Yerramilli Narasimha Rao, U.D. Prasada Rao, A. Seshagiri Rao, 
Surampudi Sitharam, Dasu Vaman Rao, M. Visweswara Rao and K. 
Raja Rao. 


In this district a limited number of newspapers and periodicals 
were published in the past. However, Desopakari and Vibudharanjani 
were the earliest newspapers to be released from Eluru in 1897-98. These, 
however, could not survive for long. Some more periodicals like Sara- 
svati, Manjuvani, Andhra Prakasika, Vasundhara and Desamata (all 
in Telugu) started towards the close of the last century as well as at the 
beginning of this century were in circulation only for a limited period. 
In recent years also, a few journals in Telugu and English languages, 
with different periodicity were issued from Eluru, Pentapadu, Kovvur, 
Tanuku, Bheemavaram, Narsapur and Manchili in this district. For 
details regarding their year of starting, language and periodicity, 
Annexure 97 may be consulted. Besides these publications, almost all 
the important dailies, weeklies, fortnightlies and monthlies published 
elsewhere in the State and even outside also command a large circula- 
tion in this district. The circulation potential of dailies is reported 
to be as follows : Andhra Prabha (9,138), Andhra Jyoti (N.A.), Indian 
Express (3,282), Andhra Patrika (15,000), The Hindu (N.A.), Visalandhra 
(2,695), and Jana Sakthi (N.A.). All these play an important role in 
moulding public opinion in the district. 


The district ranks fourth in the Andhra region, in respect of books 
and periodicals registered under the Press and Registration of Books Act 
of 1867. The number registered during 1967-68 was 29 books and 
137 periodicals, 


Printing facilities are available in many of the important places in 
the district. There are 87 presses, of which 35 are in Eluru taluk, 
13 in Narsapur, 12 in Bheemavaram, 10 in Tanuku, 9 in Kovvur, 7 in 
Tadepalligudem and | in Polavaram. Most of these presses have 
printing facilities in Telugu and English, and some in Hindi as well. 


N.A. : Not available 
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Voluntary Social Service Organisations: 
The Indian Red Cross Society : 


A few voluntary social service organisations have been recently 
started with a view to realising certain specific objectives. The district 
branch of the Indian Red Corss Society at Eluru, established in 1935, 
has been rendering social service on a considerable scale. The branch is 
credited with the contribution of Rs. 15,000 for the construction of a 
choultry in the premises of the District Headquarters Hospital. It 
extends help to the poor and deserving students and to the people 
attacked by natural calamities like floods and fire. The other achieve- 
ments include the (a) immunisation of children with triple antigen free 
of cost in Eluru town, (6) distribution of 100 blankets to the victims of 
floods in the Kolleru area in 1962, (c) contribution of Rs. 250 to the 
Bethesda Leprosy Hospital, Narsapur, to cover the cost of crutches 
and blankets to the leprosy patients, (d) donation of Rs. 1,600 towards 
the Troops Comfort and Welfare Fund and (e) donation of Rs. 500 to 
the victims of fire accident in Vangur (Vanguru). The branches of the 
society at Kovvur and Tanuku are working on similar lines in their 
respective jurisdictions. In 1966, the Kovvur branch conducted a 
polio vaccine compaign in which 700 children and infants were treated. 


The Rotary Club: 


Of the three Rotary Clubs, one each at Eluru, Tanuku and Kowvur, 
the one stacted at Eluru in 1958 is the earliest. The Eluru Club passed 
on medicines worth Rs. 1,28,000 received from the U.N.IC.E.F. to the 
Damian Leprosy Centre, Vegavaram, (near Eluru). In addition to con- 
ducting free medical dispensaries at Eluru and honouring reputed poets 
and artists, the club conducted an adult night school during the period 
from 1964 to 1967. The club is also credited with the (a) construction 
of bus passenger shelters at six places in Eluru towa, (5) erection of 
traffic signals at three centres, (c) award of scholarships worth Rs. 3,000 
to poor and deserving students, (d) donation of teaching equipment and 
furniture to the municipal elementary school, Asoknagar and (e) contri- 
bution of Rs. 355 to the Andhra Patrika Cyclone Relief Fund. 


The Rotary Club at Tanuku, started in 1962, has a very good 
record of service to its credit. Among the varied achievements of the 
club, mention should be made of the (a) provision of midday meals in 
two of the local elementary schools, (b) installation of a filter point 
at Tanuku Harijanawada, (c) donation of twelve cement benches to 
the R.T.C. bus stand for the use of passengers, (d) organisation of an 
eye camp in which 100 cataract operations were conducted and (e) dist- 
tribution of anti polio vaccine and triple antigen to local children. Besides 
making liberal contributions to the National Defence Fund and 
to the victims of fire accident in Sajjapuram village (Tanuku taluk), 
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earthquake in Koyna, floods in Surat and cyclone in Andhra Pradesh, 
the club has also taken up deworming of calves. 


The Rotary Club at Kovvur, started in 1967, is credited with the 
(a) construction and donation of a cycle stand-cum-waiting hall in the 
premises of the Government Hospital, Kovvur, (5) distribution of clothes 
worth Rs. 300 to the victims of fire accidents in Yadavagudem and Guddi- 
gudem villages, (c) construction and donation of a shed-cum-class 
room at a cost of Rs. 5,000 in the premises of the Andhra Girvana 
Vidyapeetham, Kovvur and (d) running of day and night schools. 


The Lions Club : 


Another important organisation with an active record of service to 
its credit is the Lions Club inaugurated at Eluru in 1966. Among it: 
varied activities, mention should be made of the (a) donation ot 
Rs. 1,000 to the poor for medical aid, (6) presentation of a Children’s 
Playing Corner at a cost of Rs..2,000 to alocal park and (c) provision 
of triple antigen injections to 3,000 children and tetanus injections to a 
little over one thousand persons. It also conducted an eye camp wherein 
500 eye patients were examined, of whom 40 were opcrated. The 
club has further extended its helping hand by donating rice worth 
Rs. 2,000 to the victims of cyclone in 1969. The Lions Clubs at Tanuku, 
Tadepalligudem, Narsapur and Bheemavaram are doing work on 
similar lines in their respective areas. 


The Sri Balasarasvati Stri Samajam, Tanuku : 


The Sri Balasarasvati Stri Samajam, one of the oldest institutions, 
was started at Tanuku in 1932 with the help of the property bequeathed 
by Inturi Premavatamma. The Samajam, besides imparting instruction 
in general and oriental education, also conducts classes for the orphans 
and needy women in Hindi, typewriting, music and sewing. It manu- 
factures footwear and utility goods as well. 


The District Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s Board : 


The District Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen's Board at Eluru, which 
was started in 1943 and was taken over by the Employment Organisation 
of the Government of India, Ministry of Labour, in June 1948, is intended 
to serve the families of the defence personnel including those discharged. 


The Bharat Scouts and Guides : 


The district unit of the Bharat Scouts and Guides, affiliated to the 
State unit at Hyderabad, imparts training in the principles and practice of 
Scout and Guide movement to boys and girls studying in primary and 
secondary cducational institutions. Training camps are regularly held 
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for teachers and pupils to inculcate in them self-help, discipline and a 
spirit of service to all at all times. The Scouts and Guides serve the 
pilgrims at Nadipudi, Achanta, Attili, Natta Rameswaram, West Vip- 
parru, Gundugolanu and Nallajarla (Nallajerla) on important festive 
occasions like Mahasivaratri, Subrahmanya Shashthi and Sankara 
Jayanti. They also render useful service to the public during floods, 
educational conferences, book exhibitions and savings drive. 


Orphanages and Boarding Homes : 


The interests of the orphans are looked after by the Harijan and 
Backward Class Boys and Girls Orphanage Boarding Home at Palacole 
and Lutheran Boarding Home at Vegeswarapuram, established in 1952 
and 1956 respectively. Both the boarding homes depending on the aid 
received from Government, apart from their own financial resources, 
provide free boarding and lodging facilities for the orphans, destitutes 
and deserving poor children and get them admitted in the nearby 
educational institutions. 


Begum Azad Trust Association, Samisragudem : 


The Begum Azad Trust Association, Samisragudem, an institution 
named after the wife of Abul Kalam Azad, aims at the uplift of the women 
in the surrounding villages. The association, functioning since 1948, 
conducted for sometime (1) an orphanage and library for girls, (2) a 
home for disabled women and (3) a maternity home. At present, it is 
running only a school. 


Cuapter XVIII 


PLACES OF INTEREST 


1 Bheemavaram Taluk : 
Akividu : Pop. 13,061, Lat. 16°38’N., Long. 81°31’E. 


This village is situated at a distance of 16 kilometres from Bheemac 
varam and it is a railway station on Bheemavaram-Gudivada branch 
line. The place is a good business centre in the taluk. Akividu is parti- 
cularly important for the annual festival of Kolletikota Peddintlamma 
celebrated during January-February when about 20,000 people congregate 
here. 


Bheemavaram : Pop. 43,821, Lat. 16°35’N., Long, 81°31'E. 


Bheemavaram, the headquarters of the taluk of the same name, is a 
railway station on Nidadavole-Narsapur broad gauge line of the South 
Central Railway. It is also a railway junction from where one line 
branches off to Gudivada. It is connected by bus with Eluru, Gudivada, 
Narsapur, Vijayawada and Hyderabad. The etymological explanation 
offered for the name of Bheemavaram is that it was named after Chalukya 
Bhima J who constructed the temple of Bhimesvara at the place. The 
town is developing into an important centre of education with one first 
grade college and a number of high schools. The place is noted for a big 
naturopathic hospital located ia an extensive garden. Of the several 
temples at the place, Bhimesvara and Somesvara are the most impor- 
tant. The Sivalingam in the temple of Bhimesvara is said to be a Svaya- 
mbhu (self-manifested). On one of the pillars of the mantapam, there 
are some letters inscribed in Pali language. The Sivalingam in Gunu- 
pudi Somesvara temple, which is 5 ft. (1.52 m.) in height, is also said to 
be a Svayambhu. The festival of Sivaratri celebrated here is attended 
by about 50,000 devotees. The other important festival celebrated here 
is Subrahmanya Shashthi during November-December, when about ten 
to fifteen thousand devotees congregate. Bheemavaram town is reputed 
in the State for the celebration of Tyagaraja Aradhana Utsavam during 
December-January. In recent times, the town is growing in cultural, 
educational, commercial and industrial importance. Bheemavaram 
is one of the big marketing centres for paddy and rice. 


Mypa: Pop. 745, Lat. 16°37’N., Long. 81°32’E, 
This village is situated at a distance of 6.4 kilometres from the 
Aravilli (Aravalli) railway station on Nidadavole-Narsapur branch line 
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and 12.9 kilometres from Bheemavaram. Some relics of the past con- 
sisting of big pots, which are 3’ (0.9m.) in height, 5'6”(1.68m.) in circum- 
ference and 3” (7.62cm.) in thickness, were discovered at a depth of 6’ 
(1.83 m.) in the fields of the village. It is hoped that if further excava- 
tions are to be conducted by the State Archaeological Department some 
historical facts may come to light revealing the past glory of this place. 


I Chintalapudi Talek: 
Chintalapudi : Pop. 9,545, Lat. 17°05’N., Long. 81°E. 


Chintalapudi is situated at a distance of 48 kilometres from Eluru. 
It is the headquwarters of the taluk of the same name. Eluru, the district 
headquarters, is the nearest railway station. Chintalapudi is connected 
With Elpru and other important places by road. It was the headquarters 
of an independent sub-taluk from 193! and was upgraded into a full- 
fledged taluk in 1956. It is a marketing centre for the surrounding 
villages. There is a silk farm maintained by the State Industries Depart- 
ment. 


Jeelakarragudem : Pop. 2,280, Lat, 17°01'N., 81°10'E. 


This village, a hamlet of Guntupalle, is situated at a distance of 6.4 
kilometres from Kamavarapukota. It can be reached by buses plying 
on the routes, viz., Jangareddigudem, (Zangareddigudem)-Khammam- 
Polavardm and Tadepatligudem-Chintalapudi. The place is picturesquely 
situated amidst hills of scenic beauty. The history of Jeelakarragudem 
dates back to’200 B.C., when the Buddhist aramas were in existence at 
the place. The place was subsequently called Jainuvarigudem after the 
Jains. Some time back Buddhist stupas of 10 '(3.05m.) height and 30’ 
(9.14m.) circumference were excavated on a hill near-by. During the 
recent excavations, the State Archaeological Department unearthed 
12 stupas of 4 ‘(1.22m.) height and 30’ (9.14m.) circumference and a 
marble stupa, besides a few other articles. Along with the marble stupa, 
6’marble idols of the Buddha were also found. Thousands of people 
visit these stupas. The place is also famous for the JSeelakarragattu 
Tirunalla held annually during October-November and a few thousand 
Hindus conpregate on this occasion. 


Kemaverapykow ; Pop. 7,256, Lat. t7°N,, Long. 81°12’ E. 


This village lies at a distance of 27.36 kilometres from Bhimadole 
railway station, 32 kilometres from Chintalapudi on the Chintalapudi- 
Tadepalligudem Road, and $2 kilometres from Eluru, The piace was 
once ruled by the Reddi kings and there are the ruins of a fort enclosing 
an area of one hundred acres (40.5) hectares. Kamavarapukota was 
the headquarters of a taluk till 1931. On the border of this village there 
is-a hill-called Vali Sugriva Gattu. Theve is.a cave on the top of the hil 
where some inscriptions are engraved on a stone. 
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Tadikalapudi : Pop. 6,064, Lat. 16°57'N., Long. 81°11’E. 


Tadikalapudi village is situated at a distance of about 9 miles (14.5 
kilometres) from Kamavarapukota, 20.92 kilometres from Eluru Rail- 
way Station and 48 kilometres from Chintalapudi. The most important 
item of interest at the place is the huge stone image of Lord Buddha, 


Gi Elara Taluk: 
Dwaraka Thirumala : Pop. 1,734, Lat. 16°55'N., Long. 81°16’E. 


This village is situated at a distance of 38.63 kilometres from Eluru 
and 19.31 kilometres from Bhimadole Railway Station. It is a place of 
Hindu religious importance owing to the temple of Lord Venkatesvara, 
which is situated on a hill at a height of 36.58 m. A portion of this 
temple is carved out of the hill, There is a flight of steps leading to the 
temple from below. The main entrance has a fine gopuram of five storeys. 
The original idol with invisible feet _was.installed in front, while the newly 
consecrated image is kept behind the original one in a standing posture 
with four hands. The Kalyanotsavam of Venkatesvara, celebrated for 
eight days during April-May, is attended by thousands. of devotees. 
Dwaraka Thirumala is a principal pilgrim centre in the district. 


Pedavegi : Pop. 4,570, Lat. 16°48’N., Long. 81°07’E. 


Pedavegi, originally known as Vengi, is situated at a distance of 
11.3 kilometres from Eluru by cart track. The place was the capital of 
the Salankayanas, Vishnukundins and the Hastern Chalukyas and was a 
flourishing city even in the time of the Satavahanas. The historical aspect 
about the village has been dealt with at length in Chapter II ‘History ’ 
of this Gazetteer. It is a petty village now with a few visible landmarks 
of archaeological importance reminding the visitor of its ancient past. 
There is a big well in the compound of the fortress and it is believed 
that chivalrous ladies sacrificed their lives by jumping into it whenever 
an enemy king captured the fort. 


VEluru ; Pop. 1,08,321, Lat. 16°43’N., Long, 81°07'E, 


Eluru is the headquarters of the taluk and revenue division of the 
same name. It is the headquarters of West Godavari district since 1926. 
There are two railway stations, namely, Powerpet and E,uru, situated 
on the Madras-Calcutta line at about 57 and 59 kilometres respectively 
to the north of Vijayawada junction. This ancient place was known as 
Helapuri and Erla Uru in the past. There are ruins of a fort standing 
as @ constant reminder of its old glory. The historical aspect of the 
place has been dealt with in Chapter II ‘History’. 


Eluru is situated on the border of the swamps round the Koler or 
Kolleru lake. The Tammileru river flows on the north and the west of 
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Eluru. Eluru commands good communication facilities by road con- 
necting it with all the taluks in the district and Hyderabad. The place 
is educationally, commercially, industrially and culturally important. 
There are a good number of educational institutions including the C.R.R. 
Government College, the St. Theresa's College for Women, the Govern- 
ment Junior College and the S.A.V. Oriental College. There is also an 
ancient institution named Helapuri Samskrita Pathasala which imparts 
education in Sanskrit and the Vedas. Regarding the major industries 
at the place mention may be made of the Sree Krishna Jute Mills, Anna- 
purna Pulverising Mills, Annapurna Flour Mills and T.A. Syed Moha- 
med and Co., (tanning industry). The chicf cottage and small scale 
industries of the place are weaving woollen carpets, carpentry, manu- 
facture of paints and making crochet lace. Of these, the woollen pile 
carpet industry, which is in existence since the middle of the 15th century 
A.D., is an important one. Among the temples at the place, the shrines 
of Janardhana and Jalapaharesvara are famous. The most important 
festivals celebrated here are the Sankara Jayanti (April-May), Ramakoti 
Utsavam (January-February) and ‘Tyagaraja Aradhana (December- 
January), all of which are attended by thousands of devotees. 


IV Kovvor Taluk: 
Kovvur : Pop. 15,427, Lat, 17°01’N., Long. 81°43’E, 


Kovvur town, the headquarters of the taluk and revenue division, is 
situated on the right bank of the river Godavari facing Rajahmundry on 
the left bank. It is a railway station on Vijayawada-Waltair section of 
the South Central Railway. This village was previously known as 
Govur. The town has good communication facilities, both rail and road, 
even from Hyderabad. This is a river port and boats and steam launches, 
ply from this place across the river Godavari to Rajahmundry and from 
there to Bhadrachalam. The town has also grown in industrial impor- 
tance with the establishment of the factories of sulphur, superphosphate, 
hume pipes and sugar. Kovvur assumed religious importance because 
the sage Gautama is believed to have performed penance here to bring 
down the Godavari. The town has a beautiful bathing-ghat where 
hundreds of people, coming even from distant places, are seen bathing 
in the river which is considered sacred, Of the several temples in the 
town, the shrine of Radhakrishna is the most famous. 


Nidadavole : Pop. 16,842, Lat. 17°19’N., Long. 81°33’E. 


This town is situated on the Madras-Calcutta railway line at a 
distance of 16 kilometres from Kovvur and 24 kilometres by road. A 
branch line from this junction goes to Narsapur which is 76.8 kilometres 
from here. Buses ply from here to many towns like Narsapur, Janga- 
reddigudem, Kovvur, Bheemavaram, Polavaram and Eluru., Canals 
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also connect the place with Narsapur, Bheemavaram, Koderu, Attili 
and Eluru. Nidadavole was previously known as Niravadyapuram and 
Niravadyaproju. In ancient times battles were fought at this place by 
many rulers, chief of whom were the Chalukyas and the Rashtrakutas. 
It was a place renowned for Saivaradhana in the past, and_ several 
inscriptions found at the place and elsewhere in the district testify to 
this fact. Even now there are a good number of Siva temples here. 
Nidadavole is a big marketing centre for paddy and rice next only to 
Tadepalligudem. 


Vs Narsapur Taluk: 
Achanta : Pop, 12,782, Lat. 16°35’N., Long. 81°46’E, 


The place is situated at a distance of 4.8 kilometres to the west of 
the Vasista Godavari, 12.8 kilometres to the east of Maruter, 20.8 kilo- 
metres from Palacole Railway Station-and 48 kilometres from Tadepalli- 
gudem Railway Station. It’has\ communication facilities by road to 
Bheemavaram, Maruter and Narsapur. Achanta is one of the largest 
and richest agricultural villages in the district. The history of Achanta 
dates back to A.D. 481 and several inscriptions are noted at the place. 
Of the temples at the place, those of Achantesvara and Madanagopala 
are the most important. The Achantesvara temple was renovated and a 
big tower was built in cement. . The annual festival of the deity celebrated 
during January-February attracts about 15,000 devotees, 


Lakshmaneswaram ; Pop. 7,113, Lat. 16°18'N., Long. 81°41’E. 


The village is situated at a distance of about 6.4 kilometres from 
Narsapur by road as well as by boat on the river Godavari. Local 
people believe that the place got its name from the temple of Laksh- 
maneswara, the idol of which is supposed to have been consecrated by 
Lakshmana, the brother of Rama. Lakshmaneswaram is one of the 
important pilgrim centres in the taluk as thousands of pilgrims con- 
gregate here on the Sivaratri day to have a holy dip in the Godavari 
and have darshan of the deity. The river Godavari flowing by the 
side of the village and the coconut gardens around it are-the places of 
scenic beauty. 


Mogalthuru : Pop. 14,296, Lat. 16°25’N., Long. 81°37’E. 


Mogalthuru, the largest populated village in the district, is situated 
at a distance of 9.6 kilometres from Narsapur. It was formerly known 
as ‘Ketakipuram’ and was the headquarters of the division of the same 
name during the 18th century A. D, It has a mud fort occupied by a 
descendant of an ancient zamindar who held‘a major portion of the 
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district. People coming from distant places pay a visit to the fort and 
other buildings at the place. This village is famous for the coir indus- 


try. 
Narsapur: Pop. 30,064, Lat. 16°27’N., Long. 81°44’E, 


Narsapur, the headquarters of the taluk and the revenue division 
of the same name, is situated at a distance of 56 kilometres from 
Nidadavole and about 128 kilometres from Eluru. The town is pic- 
turesquely situated on the right bank of the Vasista Godavari about 
9.6 kilometres from the sea. The Nidadavole-Narsapur broad gauge 
section of the South Central Railway terminates bere. Narsapur is 
connected by road with Eluru, Nidadavole, Tanuku, Rajahmundry and 
Hyderabad. The place is famous for settlements of the Dutch and the 
French and the British took them from the French in A. D. 1759, The 
inscriptions in the Madanagopala temple testify to the existence of 
this place from A. D. 1173. It was used as a port by the Dutch and 
ships and boats were built here... Even now, though big ships are not 
built, the craft is still kept up here by building small boats, There are 
a number of high schools and a private Arts College in this town. 
Narsapur occupies a unique place in lace industry and the lace com- 
mands a good market in America, England, France and Australia ear- 
ning foreign exchange. Of the temples of Adikesava also known as 
Emberumannar, Kapila, Mallesvara, Rajagopala, Amaresvara, 
Madanagopala, Venkatesvara, Sri Rama, Anjaneya, Kanakadurga, 
Vanamalamma and Gantalamma in the town, those of Adikesava, 
Kapila, Mallesvara and Madanagopala are the most important. There 
is a mosque for the Muslims known as|Mastan Saheb Darga and also 
three Churches for the Christians in the town. The Brahmotsavam 
celebrated in honour of Adikesava for ten days during March-April and 
the Jvalatorana Mahotsavam celebrated during October-November 
in honour of Kapila Mallesvara are the most important festivals here. 


Palacole: Pop. 28,481, Lat, 16°32'N., Long. 81°44’E. 


Palacok, formerly known as Dugdopavanapuram, Upamanyu- 
puram, Palakota and Palakolanu, is situated at a distance of 9.6 kilo- 
metres from Narsapur. It is a railway station on the Nidadavole- 
Narsapur branch line. Buses bound for Nidadavole, Eluru, Bheema- 
varam, Tanuku and Hyderabad touch this place. There was a Dutch 
settlement here and this place was ceded to the British in A. D. 1825, 
Palacole is 2 trading centre of considerable importance in the district. 
The weekly fair, the cloth market and the cattle fair, all held on every 
Saturday, are attended by about one lakh people from all parts of the 
district. The town has also grown educationally important with the 
opening of the Government Arts College. The most important item 
of interest in this town is the Kshira Ramalingesvara temple with 
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its 36.6 m., high tower. The place is also one of the five aramas, 
(pancharamas), the other four being Amaravati (Guntur), Bheema- 
varam near Samalkot and Draksharama (both in East Godavari) and 
Gunupudi near Bheemavaram in the district. Much sanctity is atta- 
ched to this temple which draws huge crowds even on ordinary days. 
The festival of Sivaratri celebrated in honour of Kshira Ramalinges- 
vara attracts thousands of pilgrims. 


Penumanchili; Pop. 2,527, Lat. 16°38’ N., Long, 81°48’ E. 


The village is situated at a distance of 4.8 kilometres from Achanta, 
16 kilometres from Palacole Railway Station and 48 kilometres from 
Tadepalligudem Railway Station. It is connected by bus with Narsa- 
pur (via) Palacole and Tadepalligudem (via) Maruter. The place is of 
considerable archaeological importance and statues of a Jaina Tirtha- 
nokara and Chaturmukha Brahma were unearthed in this village. The 
local Somesvara temple is ascribed to the Kakatiyas and the ‘Sankhu’ 
(conch) in this temple bears a~ Pali inscription. There are very old 
wells in this village and it is believed that the, zamindars of Mogalthuru 
had them constructed. In the Jain temple at the place there is a 1.8m. 
high stone image in a sitting posture. 


VI Polavaram Taluk : 


Pattisam or Pattaschala Kshetram: Pop. . 3,364, Lat. 17°13’ N., 
Long. 81°33’ E. 


Pattisam is situated at a distance of about 3.2 kilometres from 
Polavaram and about 25.6 kilometres from Kovvur Railway Station. 
li is one of the ancient and sacred places of Southern India and pic- 
turesquely situated on the Devakutaparvatam overlooking the Papi 
hills, in the heart of the river Gautami, a branch of the Godavari. The 
place is rich in legendary and religious tradition, The religious impor- 
tance is due to the Saivite and Vaishnavite shrines of Virabhadra and 
Bhavanarayana respectively. It is one of the five famous Saivite Kshe- 
trams known as Pancha Kasikshetrams in India, the other four being 
Srisailam, Kasi (Benares), Kedaram and Srikalahasti. On the Siva- 
ratri day thousands of pilgrims congregate here to have a holy dip in 
the river and have darshan of Virabhadra and Bhavanarayana. Apart 
from the religious sanctity attached to this place, it is a good scenic 
and picnic spot of some tourist interest. 


Polavaram: Pop. 8,943, Lat. 17°15’ N., Long 81°35’ E. 


Polavaram is situated on the right bank of the river Godavari at 
a distance of 38.6 kilometres from Kovvur Railway Station. It is the 
headquarters of the taluk of the same name. There is bus as well as 
launch services from Kovvur. The steam launches plying between 
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Rajahmundry and Bhadrachalam usually stop here to pick up passen- 
gers and goods. The place is also known as Reddi Polavaram, perhaps 
due to the rule of the Reddi kings for some time over this area. Pola- 
varam was transferred from East Godavari district to West Godavari 
district in 1942, Being an Agency tract, it presents a rural outlook 
notwithstanding the headquarters of a taluk. 


Taduvoi; Pop. 2,974, Lat. 17°10’N., Long. 81°12’E. 


The village is situated at a distance of 8 kilometres from Janga- 
reddigudem and 59.2 kilometres from Polavaram, It is famous for the 
Siva temple and theMahasivaratri festival celebrated here attracts about 
10,000 devotees. 


Vit Tadepalligudem Taluk ; 
Pentapadu Agraharam : Pop. 8,839, Lat. 16°47’ N., Long. 81°32'E, 


The village is situated at.a distance of 3.2 kilometres from Tade- 
palligudem. Pentapadu Agraharam is famous for the temple of Lord 
Ramlingesvara and the annual festival celebrated here draws a con- 
gregation of about 8,000 devotees. The Government Arts College of 
Tadepalligudem is actually located in the limits of this village. Prior 
to the lozation of the headquarters of the taluk at Tadepalligudem and 
the construction of the railway station, all Government offices were 
located at this place. 


Tadepalligudem : Pop. 27,086, Lat. 16°49'N., Long. 81°33’E. 


Tadepalligudem, the headquarters of the taluk of the same name, 
is an important railway station on the Madras-Waltair broad gauge 
line of the South Central Railway. It is connected by the Krishna- 
Eluru Canal which provides popular and cheap inter-water communi- 
cation facilities. It has also good communication facilities by road 
connecting all impertant places both within and outside the district. 
It is very important rice milling and marketing centre where large quan- 
tities of paddy from the neighbouring taluks of Tanuku, Narsapur and 
Bheemavaram were brought for marketing. The town contains, among 
other things, the Vijayasaradhi Banian Knitting Factory, a tailoring 
institute and an industrial institute of Aluminium works. The last 
two are maintained by the Government. 


VIII Tanuku Taluk : 
Attili: Pop. 15,074, Lat. 16°41'N., Long. 81°38’E. 


The village is situated at a distance of 1.6 kilometres from Attili 
Railway Station on the Nidadavole-Narsapur branch line of the South 
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Central Railway, 14.4 kilometres from Tanuku, 19.4 kilometres from 
Tadepalligudem and 28.8 kilometres from Nidadavole. It is locally 
believed that this place was the abode of Atri Maharshi and was, there- 
fore, called Attili. Among the temples at the place, Subrahmanyesvara 
temple is the most important and the Kalyanotsavam of the deity cele- 
brated during November-December is attended by about 10,000 devo- 
tees. 


Duvva: Pop. 8,023, Lat. 16°47’N., Long. 81°39'E, 


The village is situated at a distance of 6.4 kilometres from Tanuku 
Railway Station on the Nidadavole-Narsapur branch line of the South 
Central Railway and 11.3 kilometres from Tadepalligudem Railway 
Station. Duvva was also known as Durvasapuram and it is locally 
believed that the sage Durvasa established the village. There are ruins 
of a fort constructed by one Raja Uppalapati Jogi Jagannadha Raju 
in the 18th century. This place is very famous for the temples of 
Nagesvara, Kesava, Venugopala, Sita Rama, Subrahmanyesvara and 
Sri Rama. The annual festivals in honour of these deities celebrated 
in different months attract thousands of devotees. 


Khandavalli (Khandavilli) : Pop. 7,410, Lat. 16°43’N., Long 81°47’E, 


Khandavalli is situated at a distance of 12.9 kilometres from 
Tanuku. It is a very ancient village situated on the banks of the 
Vasista Godavari. Copper plates bearing an inscription and a few other 
objects were found here during the excavations. It is presumed that 
they belonged to the Andhra rulers. This village is also known as 
Panchalingakshetram owing to.the.existence of five Sivalingams in the 
temple of Markandesvara-Mrukandesvara. This strange phenomena 
of five /ingams in a temple is found only at Benares and Rajahmundry 
and hence this place is considered to be of religious importance. 


Natta Rameswaram; Pop. 3,632, Lat. 16°38’N., Long. 81°41’E. 


The village is situated at a distance of 3.2 kilometres from Manchili 
Railway Station on the Nidadavole-Narsapur branch line of the South 
Central Railway and 22.5 kilometres from Tanuku. It assumed reli- 
gious importance on account of the temple of Ramesvara, the Hngam 
of which is made of shells and conches. On the Mahasivaratri day, 
about 25,000 devotees congregate here to have a dip in the Gosthani 
river and have darshan of Ramesvara. Natta Rameswaram is one of 
the importance pilgrim centres in the district. 


Penugonda: Pop. 13,978, Lat. 16°40'N., Long, 81°48’E. 


Penugonda is situated at a distance of 16 kilometres from Tanuku 
Railway Station on the Nidadavole-Narsapur branch line of the South 
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Central Railway. During the time of Rajaraja Narendra, the place 
was known as Nagari-Penugonda. It is locally believed that Kanyaka- 
paramesvari, the goddess of the Vaisyas, was born here. Several relics 
are found in this town even today. The centre of a street where an old 
well is located is said to be of some interest for the archaeologists. This 
town is industrially important as it is a manufacturing centre of steel 
trunks. The temple of Kanyakaparamesvari is the most important 
religious institution in the town. 


Tanuku ; Pop. 24,657, Lat. 16°45’N., Long, 81°40’E, 


The town is situated at a distance of about 18 kilometres from | 
Nidadavole on the Nidadavole-Narsapur branch line of the South Cen- 
tral Railway. It is the headquarters of the taluk of the same name. 
Situated on either bank of the river Gosthani, the place was known in 
the past as Tarakesvarapuram. Tanuku is important, nay sacred to 
the Andhras, as it is the birth place-of Adikavi Nannayabhattaraka, 
who undertook the translation_of the: Mahabharata written in Sanskrit 
by the sage Veda Vyasa. Historically, Tanuku appears to have formed 
part of Mogalthuru Paragana under the rulers of Rajahmundry. This 
place presents an industrial complex with a number of factories such as 
the Andhra Sugars Ltd., Jaya Industries, Akkamamba Textiles Ltd. 
Jayalaxmi Fertilisers and the Sri Gemini Knitting Works. 
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ANNEXURB 
NORMALS AND EXTREMES 
No .of 
Station years of January Februe March April May June July 
data ary 
ql) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
Bluru in « a 5.8 10.7 11.9 17.8 39.4 114.3 202.7 
b., 0.3 0.8 0.7 1.2 2.2 7.0 12.5 
Chintalapudi 1. a 6.9 9.4 11.4 27.4 51.6 142.5 254.0 
b 0.3 0.6 0.6 1,5 3.0 7.3 14,3 
Kovvur.. .. 0a 3.6 17.0 12,2 30,2 57.1 144.0 233.3 
b 0.3 0.9 0.8 1.9 3.6 7.3 13,6 
Tadepalligudem .. 50a 3.4 13,2 9.9 18.3 48.3 148.3 214.1 
b 0.3 0.9 0.6 1.2 2.8 7.0 12,5 
Tanuku ss... .. 0a ce 9.7 8.) 14,5 45,5 143.3 216.1 
b 0:3 0,6 0.5 0.9 2.4 7.0 12,7 
Penugonda . 37a 2,5 7.4 9.7 12.7 36.8 «123.7 210.3 
b 0.3 0.6 0,5 0.9 2.3 6.6 12,2 
Bheemavaram .. 504 4.3 10,4 7.9 12.5 32.8 123.7 205.0 
b 0.4 0.6 0.4 0.8 1.9 6.6 12.4 
Narsapur .. 0a 3.8 9.7 10.7 8.1 38.1 129.3 197.6 
b 0.3 0.5 0.4 0.6 1.9 6.3 12.4 
Polavaram .. 502 6.9 13.5 15.2 45.2 65.0 167.4 264.9 
b 0.3 0.9 0.9 2.8 3.9 8.2 14,3 
West Godavari Ae a 4.4 11,2 10.8 20.7 46.1 137.4 220.9 
(District) b 0.3 0.7 0.6 1,3 2.7 7.0 13.0 


(a) Normat cainfall in mm. 
(b) Average number of rainy days (days with rain of 2.5 mm., or more), 
(*) Based on all available data up to 1956. 

(**) Years given in brackets, 
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Highest Lowest 
annual annual 


Heaviest rainfall 
in 24 hours* 


August Septem- Octo- Novem Decem- Annual rainfall rainfall ——-—— 
ber ber ber ber} as%of as% 
normal normal Amount 
and and Qnm.) Date 
year** year** 
(10) ay 2) (13) (14) (15) (16) (17) (18) (19) 
186.9 186.7 150.4 57,7 3.8 988.1 161 65 254.3 6-9-1895 
10.5 9.8 6.3 3.2 0.4 54.9 (1903) (1905) 
223.5 174.5 116.8 50.3 5.3 1073.6 154 59 188.9 + 20-9-1885 
11.4 9.0 6.3 2.5 0.4 57.2 (1917) (1913) 
181.6 173.2 149.6 59,4 6,1 1057.3 147 61 244.3 26 = 9-1908 
11,0 9.5 7A 3,2 0.4 59.6 (1917) (1920) 
199.4 168.4 159,5 72.9 6.9 1062.3 156 62 344.2 10- 7-1954 
11.3 9.9 7.4 3.3 0.4 57.6 (1915) = (1913) 
205.0 188.7 192.3 89.7 7.6 1123.6 175 59 317.5 G= 9-1895 
11.2 9.6 8.0 3.8 0.6 57.6 | (1923) (1913) 
180.9 188.5 208.3 121.9 7.9 1110.6 167 $3. 193.0 15-11-1923 
10.6 10.2 8.4 4.4 0.4 57.4 (1916) (1918) 
173.0 158.0 179.1 87.1 12.7 1006.5 179 55 262.9 30-10-1939 
10.6 8.4 7.6 3.7 0.6 54.0 (1916) (1918) 
181.4 171.2 241.3 121.2 11.4 1123.8 162 59 312.7 = 9-1895 
11.0 9.3 9.0 4.7 0.7 57.1. (1916) (1905) 
200.1 185.2 162.6 60.2 3.6 1189.8 263 45 259.1 = 19-10-1933 
11.7 9.6 7.0 3.0 0.3 62,9 (1910) (1945) 
192.4 177.2 173.3 80.0 7.3 1081.7 151 64 
14,0: 9.5 7.5 3.5 0.5 $7.6 (1916) (1920) 


522—16 
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ANNEXURE 2 
FREQUENCY OF ANNUAL RAINFALL 


(Data 1901-1950) 


Range No. of 
(in mm.) years 
(1) (2) 
601—700 oe oe 
701-800 o ee 5 
801-900 ie es 
901—1000 a “e 12 
1001-1100 ZA 5 
1101—1200 at is 10 
1201-1300 
1301-1400 9 1 
1401-1500 ‘A 3 
1501-1600 1 
1601-1700 1 


522-—16* 
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ANNEXURE 8 


SEX RATIO (1931—61) 


Census year No. of females 
to 1,000 males 


(1) (2) 
1931 1,028 
1941 1,006 
1951 1,000 
1961 992 

ANNEXURE 9 


DENSITY OF POPULATION (1961 CENSUS) 


Taluk No. of persons 
per square mile 
(i) (2) 
Eluru... 613 
Chintalapudi .. 291 
Polavaram .. 215 
Kovvur .. 633 
Tadepalligudem .. 695 
Tanuku .. 1,475 
Narsapur .. 1,207 


Bheemavaram .. 952 
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ANNEXURE 10 


POPULATION BY RELIGIOUS GROUPS (1961 CENSUS) 


Area Hindw = Christian Muslim Jain Buddhist Sikh Others 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
District 
total .. 18,06,419 1,30,969 40,682 170 7 4 6 
Rural .. 15,26,504 1,14,241 23,531 aA 7 es 1 
Urban .. 2,79,515 16,728 17,151 170 4 4 5 
ANNBXURE 11 


RELIGIOUS GROUPS FOR 1,900 OF TOTAL POPULATION 1931-61 


Religion 193] 194) 1951 1961 

(1) 2) 3) (4) () 
Hindus oe 9,277 9,153 9,215 9,131 
Christians os 312 617 383 662 


Muslims os 209 215 201 206 
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ANNEXURB 13 


LINGUISTIC PROPORTION FOR 1,000'‘OF TOTAL POPULATION (1931-61) 


Languages 1931 1941 1951 1961 
— Q) 3) @ 65) 
Telugu a .. 977 N.A. 970 965 
Urdu ie re 16 N.A. 14 17 
Koya Be oa 1 N.A. 12 12 
Tamil es ze | 1 N.A. ! 1 
Lambadi ee me 1 N.A. 7 1 
Hindi ai - i N.A. 1 ] 
Oriya Be a 1 N.A. on 1 


N,A: Not available. 
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ANNEZURE 14 
PARTICULARS OF SCHEDULED TRIBES (1961 CENSUS) 


Name of the scheduled tribe Persons Males Females 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Koyas ce a a 24,084 11,802 12,282 
Yerukalas is Ar es 7,057 3,358 3,699 
Konda Reddis_.. ne ae 3,970 1,975 1,995 
Yenadis 38 48 Pe 2,815 1,382 1,433 
Sugalis (Lambadis) a as 2,650 1,319 1,331 
‘Konda Dhoras_.. .. Gr bhebaes 1,309 662 647 
Kammaras a ar aie 635 308 327 
Nayaks ar Me 4 472 255 217 
Savaras a a8 Rs 466 215 251 
Chenchus - 2 ss 402 206 196 
Konda Kapus a v 98 49 49 
Goudus Be ve * 29 14 15 
Kulias iS a ae 13 2 1] 
Bagatas ie is ae 9 5 4 
Khonds in be s 6 3 3 
Malis ee ae 1 se 1 
Manne Dhoras_.. a os I ] 
Scheduled Tribes not specified ne 41 29 12 


All Scheduled Tribos Bs ss 44,058 21,585 22,473 
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ANNEXURE 20 


IRRIGATION TANKS AND MINOR PROJECTS WITH AN AYACUT OF 202 
HECTARES AND OVER 


Si. Name of the irrigation source Taluk in which Total 
No. Situated ayacut 
a 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
1. Pedda tank of Vatlur es .. Eluru a 587 
2. Pedda tank of Chintalapudi .. .. Chintalapudi 6 308 
3. Marribhandam tank of Sivapuram a do. Pe 203 
4. Kalyanarayudu tank of Yerraguntapalle ... do, ‘es 243 
5. Pata tank of T. Narasapuram .. rar odo. a 227 
6. Jammi tank of Makkinavarigudem ay do. is 390 
7, Kotha tank of Jagannadhapuram .. Tadepalligudem ss. 265 
8. Kothagunta tank of Madhavaram ” do. fi 620 
9. Venkataraopalein tank of Apparaopeta .. do. fe 292 
10. Seethamma Ava tank of Pothavaram ‘i do. in 221 
11. Pathruni tank of Pothavaram .. 4. do. oe 221 
12. Ava tank of Tadimalla & .. Kovvur a 900 
13. Dunnapothulakattu tank of Kethavaram .. do. an 229 
14. Andanala tank of Krishnampalem a do, “a 292 
15. Punta tank of Ganapavaram .. .. Polavaram aa 283 
16. Akkammarangapuram tank of Buttaya- 
gudem 3 ie is do. ie 676 
17. Bangarappa tank of Gopalapuram an do, as 202 
18, Bhimudu tank of Parimpudi do, 232 
19. Tamara tank of Dendulur o .. Eluru ie 335 
20. Pedda and Chinna tanks of A. Polavaram .. Polavaram ts 219 


21. Kunkala Anicut Scheme near Kuskala ss... do. io 243 
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ANNEXURE 28 


ELECTRIC SUBSTATIONS AND TRANSFORMERS ON 
3ist MARCH 1969 


— 


SI. No. Substation Voltage ratios Number of Capacity 


——_~* —~ units of each 

Available In transfor- 

Operation mer 

(1) (2) @) (4) (5) (6) 
K. V. K. V. K. VLA. 
1. Nidadavole . 132/33-11 132/33 2 25,000 
2. Nidadavole 33/11 33/11 2 5,000 
3. Tanuku «> 33/11 33/11 3 1,500 
4. Palacole +. SSftl 33/11 2 1,500 
5. Undi ». 33/11 33/11 2 1,$00 
.6, Kovvur ek it 33/1l 2 5,000 
7. Bhimadole {182/33 132/33 2 7,500 
.8. Bhimadole 7132/3391) 132/11 1 7,500 
9. .Eluru we 33/lT 33/1t 2 3,000 
10. Vatlur Se 33/11 1 3,000 
11. Tadepalligudem .. Safil 33/i1 3 1,500 
2. Chintalapudi -- 33/11 33/H1 2 S00 


‘ ; 3 o rn on : ‘ A . 
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Annexure 33 


NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND WORKERS EMPLOYED IN THEM 
UNDER MINIMUM WAGES ACT DURING 1967 


a a a 
SI. Name of the industry No. of No, of No. of 
No. establish —establish- — workers 
ments — ments from in the 
whom returns __ establish- 


received ments 

(1) Q 3) a) 5) 
1. Rice, flour, dhal and roller, mills 362 341 6,225 
2. Oil-mills = .. ee Ms 14 14 174 
3. Hotels, restaurants and eating houses 297 280 1,755 
4. Tobacco, including beedi $f 110 105 4,356 
5. Wooden furniture ms iJ 35 35 88 
6. Cinemas... a i. 46 41 564 
7. Woollen carpet making and shaw! 

weaving i é a 9 8 85 
8. Tanneries and Icather is 9 8 146 
9. Public motor transport .. ve 40 31 1,948 
10. Local authorities x. - 27 14 1,221 
11. Taddy selling, including ae and 

conveyance .. : ae 3 2 12 
12. Agriculture .. 3 os 1,569 24 10,819 

$22—19° 


Qf—ss* 
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ANNEXURB 34 


NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND SUBSCRIBERS COVERED BY THE 
PROVIDENT FUNDS ACT AT THE END OF 


1967 
Si. Name of the industry No.of No.of 
No. establish- subscribers 
ments 
(1) (2) (3) (4 
1. Hotels and restaurants 10 37 
2. Cinemas 9 79 
3. Tobacco a ae Ae 6 530 
4, Agarbatti - 1 e | 
5. Leather & leather products (Tannery) 9 210 
6. Electrical, mechanical and general engineering 8 $17 
}. Texti'e; ee ue vt 5 532 
8. Sugar i ar ly 3 344 
9. Printing I 69 
10. Edible oils and fats it 531 
11. Heavy and fine chemicals .. 2 128 
12. Refractories 2 + | 
13. Potteries 1 4l 
14. Non-edible oils I 29 
15. Biscuit making 1 30 
16. Alcohols { 35 
17. Voluntary 1 395 
18, Rice milling 163 1,449 


19.. Exempted establishments .. we ne 2 1,418 
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Anwanuma 35 
PARTICULARS OF COMMERCIAL BANKS 


Si. Name of the bank Location Date of 
No. establish 
meant 
QM (2) (3) 4 
1. State Bank of India .. Eluu 16- 3-1925 
2. Andhra Bank Limited . Eluru 19 «3-1933 
3. State Bank of India (Pay Office) . Kaifaram [8-12-1936 
4. Indian Bank .. Bhoersavaram 11- 961937 
5. Indian Bank .. Tanuku . 2l- 21938 
6. State Bank of India . Bheemavaram 4-12-1939 
7. State Bank of India (Pay Office) ._.Nidadavole .. le 1-1941 
8. State Bank of India (Pay Office) >, Ganapavaram — 2 1-19.42 
9. State Bank of india . Palacote 1+ 3-1942 
10, Central Bank of India >. Blur 1012-1943 
Ni. Indian Bank .. Tadepalligudem 3- 161944 
12. Central Bank of India . Tadepalligudem « 26> 61944 
13. Andhra Bank Limited . Palacole 2+ 901945 
14. Andhra Rank Limited .. Bheemavaram ToL 101945 
15. Indien Bank .. Palacole « 22- 161947 
16. Central Bank of India .. Bheemavaram . Ble 161949 
17. Andhra Bank Limited ., Nidadavole .. To &1952 
18. Andhra Bank Limited . Penugonda .. 3~ T1953 
19. Andhra Bank Limited .. Kovwvur » 2S011-1953 
20, Andhra Bank Limited .. Tanuku « 12- 81954 
2], Andhra Bank Limited _. Tadepalligudem . 23 141956 
22. State Bank of India .. Narsapur 6 81956 
23. State Bank of India (Pay Office) .. Jangareddigudem . 12-1956 
%. Indian Bank .. Elunu . 2.21957 
25. State Bank of India .. Tanuka . Dte G1957 
26. State Bank of Inte .. Tadepaiiiguden : Me BIS 
27. Punjab National Bank Bluzu . 22-1)-1958 
28. State Bank of India Kowur 


27- 101959 


(Cantd.) 
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(1) (2) (3) {4) 

29. Central Bank of India .. Tanuku 8-10-1959 
30. Andhra Bank Limited .. Chintalapudi.. 18- 4.1964 
31. Andhra Bank Limited .. Narsapur 16- 5-1964 
32. State Bank of India (Pay Office) .. Akividu 5- 7-1965 
33, State Bank of India .. Polavaram 26- 8-1965 
34. United Commercial Baok . Attili 16- 3-1966 
35. Indian Overseas Bank . Eluru 27- $-1566 
36. State Bank of India .. Chintalapudi. . 12-12-4966 
37, State Bank of India (Pay Office) . Pippara « 22+ 61967 
38. Andhra Bank Limited . Chagallu . 31+ 721967 
39. State Bank of India (Pay Office) :»Maruter N.A. 
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ANNEXUBE 37 
CO-OPERATIVE INSTITUTIONS FUNCTIONING DURING 1968-69 
No. of Share 
Sl. No. Type of institutions institue Member- capital 
tions Ship (in lakhs) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
1. District Co-operative Central Banks We 1 755 58.24 
2. Primary Land Mortgage Banks a 8 44,307 41.28 
3. Primary Co-operative Agricultural Credit 36! 80,709 31.27 
Societies 
4. Large-sized Co-operative Societies oe 60 59,120 41.58 
5. Rural Banks is = oi 16 28,577 25.03 
6. Urban Banks ba ne i 10 6,847 4.29 
7. District Co-operative Marketing Societies | 623 9.89 
8. Primary Co-operative Marketing Societies 10 12,652 12.11 
9. Co-operative Central Stores ~.. ae I 3,641 1.54 
10. Consumers’ Co-operative Stores: 
(i) Employees Ht M4 12 4,178 0.59 
(ii) Students si iF i 9 1,103 0.10 
(iii) Workers ia me a 2 1,076 0.08 
(iv) General ey ey ef 13 4,830 0.76 
11. Employces’ Credit Societies |. : @ 32 4,264 1.96 
12. Milk Supply Societies 7 r. N.A, N.A. N.A. 
13. Housing Societies .. ie dl. 24 2,297 7.13 
14, Labour Contract Societies ... te 9 1,042 0.16 
15, Forest Coup Societics ie ea ] 479 0.005 
16. Weavers Societies .. ie ws 50 8,787 5.97 
17. Fishermen Societies re a 44 5,660 0.54 
18. Poultry Farming Societies .. on 2 24 0.005 
19. Palm, Jaggery and Neera Societies se 155 17,836 0.60 
20. Fruits and Vegetable Societies ae 1 335 0.03 
21. Rickshaw Pullers Societies .. cs 3 384 0.07 
22. Joint Farming Societies as we 29 1,213 0.31 


18 919 0.45 
24, Land Colonisation Societies és 6 1,454 1.22 
25. Field Labour Co-operative Farming Societies 64 9,258 1.03 
26. Other types of Societies 40 10,062 48.22 


N.A. : Not available 


23. Collective Farming Societies .. 


ANDEXURE 38 


ILARS OF LIFE INSURANCE (FROM 1963-64 to 1968-69) 


Year Number of poticies Sum assured 
issued (in crores) 

(1) (2) (3) 

1963 -64 7,150 3.29 

1964-65 8,384 3.63 

1965-66 8,091 4.09 

1966-67 6,803 3.93 

1967-68 6,269 3.— 


1968-69 6,611 4.33 
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ANNEXURE 39 


MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATIONS AT THE BEGINNING OF JUNE 1969 


Sl. No. Name of the association 


eho e es 


Bheemavaram Coffe Hotels Propritaria Association, Bheemavaram. 


The Bheemavaram Coffee, Meals and Sweet-meat Merchants 
Association, Bheemavaram. 


Tanuku Hotel Owners Association, Tanuku. 
The Narsaper Coffee and Meals Hotel Owners Sangham, Narsapur. 
The Palacole Cloth and Yarn Merchants Association, Palacole. 


‘Sri Seetharam Cloth Hand-Printing and Dyeing Associatior, Palacole. 


The Nuarasapuram Cloth Merchants Association, Narsapur. 

The Palacole Handloom Turban Cloth Merchants Association, Palacolo. 
The Palacole Fancy & Stationery Merchants Association, Palacole. 
The Eluru Whole-sale Tobacco Merchants Association, Bluru. 

The Eluru Retail Tobacco & Cigar Manufacturers Association, Eluru. 
The Eluru Jewellers & Bullion Merchants Association, Eluru. 

The Eluru Biyyapuvarthakula: Sangham, Eluru. 

Bheemavaram Kirana Merchants Association, Bheemavaram. 

Sri Narasapuram Kirana Varthake Sangham, Narsapur. 


. The Palacole Tobacco Merchants Association, Palacole. 


The Narsapur All India Crochet-lace Exporters Association, Narsapur. 
The National Fountain-pen Manufacturers Association, Bheemavaram. 
Sri Ksheerarama Suvarna Varthaka Sangham, Palacole. 


. The Bheemavaram Rice Millers Association, Bheemavaram. 


The Merchants Chamber, Tadepalligudem. 
The Eluru Carpet Manufacturers Association, Eluru. 


‘The Penugonda Varthake Sangham, Penugonda. 


The Merchants Chamiber, Nidsdavole. 
Tanuku General Merchants Association, Tanuku. 
The Fadepalligudem Millers Association, Tadepalligudem. 


. The Merchants Association, Ganapavaram. 


The Palacole Chamber of Commerce, Palacole. 
The Narsapur Rice Mills and Merchants Association, Narsapur. 


(Coned.) 
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(2) 


The Tobacco Merchants Association, Jangareddigudem. 

Bheemavaram Jaggery Merchants Association, Bheemavaram. 

Bheemavaram Paddy & Rice Merchants Association, Bheemavaram. 

The Chamber of Commerce, Attili, 

The Tanuku-Tadepalligudem Taluka Pugaku Varthaka Sangham, Tadepalli- 
gudem. 

The Bheemavaram Chamber of Commerce, Bheemavaram. 

The Andhra Rashtra Eggs Producers & Exports Association, Tadepalligudem. 

Pugaku Varthaka Sangham, Pothavaram. 

Andhra Pradesh Rice Millers “Association). Bheemavaram. 

The Palacole Rice Millers, Paddy and Rice Merchants Association, Palacole. 
Paschima Godavari Zilla Rice Millers Association, Palacole. 

Undi Paddy, Rice and General Merchants Associa‘ion, Undi. 


The Andhra Pradesh Food Grains and Fruit-crowers Association, Veeravasa- 
ram. 


Akividu Paddy and Rice Merchants Association, Akividu. 

The Narsapur Tobacco Merchants Association, Narsapur. 

Eluru fron Merchants Association, Eluru. 

The Rice Millers & Exports Merchants Association, Nidadavole. 

The Akividu Rice & Oil Millers Association, Akividu. 

The Eluru Fruit Commission Merchants Association, Eluru, 

The Jangareddigudem Commission Merchants Association, Jangareddigudem, 
The Jangareddigudem Merchants Association, Jangareddigudem. 

Sri West Godavari Brass & Copper-ware Manufacturers Association, Ajjaram. 
The Eluru Retailed Vegetable Merchants Association, Eluru. 


. The Mogalthuru Soda & Swect-meats Merchants Association, Mogalthuru. 


Onion and Vegetable Merchants Association,. Nidadavole. 
The Andhra Pradesh Cycle Dealers Association, Nidadavole. 


. The Tadepalligudem Cloth Merchants Association, Tadepalligudem. 


The Tobacco Merchants Association, Attili. 
The Akividu Kirana Merchants Association, Akivida, 
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ANNEXURE 40 


ROADS MAINTAINED BY THE PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT (ROADS AND 
BUILDINGS) DURING 1969 


(In kilometres) 


SI. No. Name of the road Total len- Type of surfacing 
gth ofthe — 
road Cement Black top Water Others 
in Km, concrete bound 
macadam 
woe St ns eT a ee 
()) 2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
I National highway No. $ : 
a. Madras-Calcutta road 67.74 i 67.74 
6. Khandavalli-Tadepalligudem road 28.31 ao 28.31 
fl State highways : 
31. Koderu-Nallajarla road 57.17 13.31 14.16 29.70 
2, Narsapur-Prakkilanka road 22:53 i 22.53 
3. Eluru-Jangareddigudem road $1.50 11.26 40.24 
4, Eluru-Chintalapudi road 47,88 4. 47.88 Ms 
5, Chintalapudi-Allipalle road 14.69 ae 3.22 11.47 
6. Allipalle-Medisettivaripalem 
road 8.97 = wes 8,97 
}. Polavaram-Aswaraopet road 14.28 am 14,28 : 
Ul Major district roads : 
1. G.N.T. Road 63.12 o 61.12 
2. Bhimadole- Kamavarapukots : 
road 25.55 ae 25.55 “ 
3. Dubacherla-Devulapalle road 23.33 a 5.63 17.70 
4. Chintalapudi-Kamavarapukota 
road 23.94, 9-46 14.48 
5. Elurv-Jangareddigudem road 15.64 a 12.42 3.22 ‘ 
6. Eluru-Kolleru Lake road 10:68 * st 10.68 
7. Eluru-Perikedu road 18,10 Ex 15.09 3.03 
8 Vatlury-Bhogapuram road 4,63 Sie oe 4.63 
9. Koderu-Nallajarla road 13,28 ae 11.77 1.5) 
10. Palacole-Achanta road 16.09  .. 0.40 15.69 
Ji. Sidhantam-Rameswaram road 20.12 “a 8.05 9.23 2.83 
12. Nandatnuru-Nawabpalem road 6:03 se dice 6.03 " 
13. Tanuku-Attili road 14,88 2.41 7.4 $.23 ; 


a A ey AY is SS A 


(Cond) 


Dammennu-Lankalakoderu 
road 


Komaray; ram-East Vipparru road 


Road frory 1/7 of 1D. L. K. road 
to 22 of T. A. road 


Khan fave lli-Tadepalligudem 
road 


Chebrole- Oubacherla road 
Chebrole- Ganapaviram road 
Road frota 2/6 @ Chebrole-Ga- 
napavara n road to China Nia- 
drakolani: road 


Nidamarr i-China Nindrakolanu 
road 


Uadi-Pippara road 

Bheemay; ram-Pippara road 
PamartuePalacole road 
Penumantra-Veeravasaram road 
Bheemaveram-Upputeru road 
Bheemav: ram - Attili road 
Altili-Bhezmavarary road 
Niursapur: Bheemasaram road 
Narsapur Mogalthuru road 
Doddipat:a-Palacole road 
Pclavaran-Aswaraopet toad 


Public Buildings toad at Polava- 
nm 


Pelavarani-Singavspalle road 
Kannapui am-Butteyagudem 
road 

Feeder roid leading to Toduvei 
Feeder rod leading to T. B., at 
Polavarain 


Feeder road leading to I. B., at 
Buttayag idem 


Jeelugumlli-Ankapalem road 
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2.07 


iv 
* 
J 


0.95 42.40 


0.37 13.15 


0,40 


6.49 
3.62 


2H 
6.4 


11.67 
1.37 


0.39 
0.34 


10.06 


eo 


2.81 


48, 
49, 


i 
{. 


+ 
+ 


Nidadavole-Yernagudem road 
Qopalapuram-Devulapalic road 
Vijeswaram-Nidudavole toad 
Yeruagudem-Pooyutt a codad 


Prakkilapka-Jangoredd mwudem 
road 


AOU) RR. read 
Chityala-Kumaradevan road 
Polavaram-Koyyakigudeny coud 
Nallajarla-Pothasyan aim todd 
Other district roads: 
Palacole-Kaza road 


LankalakoderueKopparri: road 


erate en hee RG A nell me HA Lee ee yea 


28.26 
27.33 


13.48 


5.63 


(6) 


4.22 


14.89 
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ANNBXURS 41 
NUMBER OF MOTOR VEHICLES ON pea iia THE PERIOD FROM 1956-! 
Year Stage Goods Cars Motor Taxis Others Total 
carriages vehicles cveles 

q) (2) Q) (4) (3) : (6) re) (8) 
1956-57 395 230 526 228 4 556 1,93§ 
1957-58 45 261 364 254 4 615 2,11! 
1958-39 257 186 Sul 128 3 327 14u 
1959-60 241 204 566 148 2 380 1,541 
1960-61 203 2i1 242 39 2 615 1,31; 
1961-62 199 269 395 45 34 595 1,633 
1962-63 283 352 425 165 49 595 1,865 
1963-64 210 360 477 249 59 61 1,416 
1964-65 264 413 356 350 50 65 1,498 
1965-66 186 420 39 373 387 107 1,531 
1966-67 302 697 982 1,096 101 1,471 4,645 


1967-68 243 $28 781, 1,110 64 1,009 3,735 
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ANNEXURE 42 


TALUK-BY-TALUK DISTRIBUTION OF RAILWAY STATIONS (1969) 


i. Taluk Station 
No. 


(1) (2) (3) 


I Madras-Vijayawada-Howrah Main Line (Broad Gauge) : 


1, Eluru Vatlur 
2. Powerpet (S. Bk.) 
3. Eluru (V. L. W. S. Bk.) 
4. Dendalur 
5. Sitampet (H) 
6. Bhimadole (S) 
7. Pulla 
8. Kaikaram 
Tadepalligudem 
9. Chebrole (S) 
10. Unguturu 
11. Badampudi 
12. Tadepalligudem (S. Bk.). 
13. Prathipadu (H) 
14. Nawabpalem 
[5. Marampalle 
16. Kovvur Nidadavole junction 
(V* W. S. Bk) 
17. Brahmanagudem 
18. Chagallu 
19, Pasivedala 
20. Kovvur 


Ht. Bheemavaram-Gudivada Line (Broad Gauge): 


2). Bheemavaram Bheemavaram junction 
22, Bheemavaram town 
23. Undi 

24. Cherukuvada (H) 

25. Akividu 


(Contd ‘ 
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eh) (2) . (3) 


I! Nidadavole-Narsapur Line (Broad Gauge): 


26. Tanuku Kaldhari 

2). Satyavada (H) 

28. Tanuku 

29. Velpuru (H) 

30. Relangi 

31. Attili 

2. Manchili 

33. Aravilli 

34, Bheemavaram Vendra 

35. Bheemavaram junction 
36. Pennada Agraharam 
37. Srungavruksham (H) 
38, Veeravasaram 

39, Sivadevuni-Chikkala (H) 
40. Narsapur Lankalakoderu 

41, Palacole (W) 

42. ° Gorintada (H) 

43. Narsapur 


Ll detains See 


S. Tea, Coffee or light refreshment stall (contractor). 
Bk. Book Stall. 

V. Vegetarian refreshment room (contractor). 

L. Lunch in refreshment room. 

W. Waiting rooms. 

H. Halt. 

V* Vegetarian refreshment room (departmental). 
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ANNEXURE 43 


VOLUME AND VALUE OF GOODS CONVEYED IN THE GODAVARI 
CANALS (WESTERN DELTA) AND THE REVENUE REALISED 
FROM 1960-61 to 1967-68 


n, 


Total volume Value of | Revenue 
Year of goods the goods — derived from 
conveyed —_ conveyed navigation 
(in lakh tonnes) (Rs. in crores) (in rupees) 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 
1960-61 3.30 15.78 65,615 
1961-62 N, A. N. A. N.A. 
1962-63 Tees WA. 64,245 
1963-64 2.99 19.57 58,635 
1964-65 2.70 19.52 61,962 
1965-66 2.10 19.33 57,708 
1966-67 0.91 7.28 48,919 
1967-68 1,53 14,26 45,000 


N. A: Not available. 
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ANNEXURE 45 


PARTICULARS OF TELEPHONE EXCHANGES (1969) 


Si. Name of the exchange Type Connectable — Number 
No. capacity of working 
(lines) connections 
(1) (2) @) (4) (5) 
I, Bhimadole .. SAX 50 24 
2. Chebrole .. SAX. 50 44 
3. Chagallu .. S.ALX. 25 18 
4. Chintalapudi .. SAX. 50 14 
5. Chodavaram .. SAX 50 21 
6. Dendulur ve SAL, 10 9 
7. Dharmajigudem by S.ALX. 25 8 
8. Dommeru w. S.ALX, 25 8 
9. Gopalapuram oy SAK. 25 10 
“10, Ganapavaram .. CB.N.M. 100 62 
1}. Gundugolanu 1 SAX, 25 17 
12. Hanuman Junction a. SAL 50 40 
13. Jangareddigudem ». SAX, 50 38 
14. Kovvur +» _C.B,N.M. 100 71 
15. Kovwvali +. ALK 10 7 
16. Madhavaram .. S.A.X. 25 
17. Mundur ‘ . SAX, 25 
18. Peda Nindrakolanu «. SA.x 25 11 
19. Pedapadu .. SAX. 25 14 
20. Pippara ». SAX, 25 ll 
21. Polavaram .. SAX, 25 9 
22. Pulla .. SAX. 25 13 
23. Tadepalligudem .. Auto/M.A.x. I 300/600 289 
24. Vegeswarapuram .» SAX, , 50 16 
25. Venkataramannagudem «. SAX, 25 8 
26. Elum... -- C.B.N.M. 600 574 
27. Bheemavaram -» M.Ax.1 300 283 


(Contd.) 
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(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
28. Palacole . C.B.N.M. 300 291 
29, Tanuku . C.B.N.M. 300 257 
30. Nidadavole .. D/C.B.N.M. 200 168 
31. Narsapur . E/C.B.N.M. 100 88 
32. Attili i C.B.N.M. 100 53 
33. Penugonda: . E/C.B.N.M. 100 78 
34. Akividu . B/S.A.x. 100 85 
35. Maruter .. E/S.A.x. 100 65 
36. Achanta .. E/S.A.x, 50 29 
37. Sidhantam . E/ScA.x. 25 iH 
38. Undi ». E/S-A.x. 50 29 
39, Veeravasaram . E/S.A.x. 25 15 
40. Juvvalapalem .. B/S.A.x. 50 29 
41. Yendagandi .. B/S.A.X. 25 15 
42. Penumantra .» B/S.ALx. 25 22 
43. Velpuru i v.  S.ALX, 25 14 
44. Undrajavaram oa E/S.A.x. 25 19 
45, Khandavalli .. E/S.A.x, 25 17 
46. Ajjaram }E/S.Aux. 23 20 
47. Mogalthuru .. E/S.A.x. 23 13 
48. Relangi .. E/S.A.x. 25 H 
49. Duvva .. S.A.x. 25 9 
50. Kanuru S.A.x. 25 9 
51. Velivennu S.A.x, 25 10 
§2. Elamanchili §.A.x. 10 5 
53. Doddipatla S.A.x. 25 9 


—_—_——— 
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ANNEXURE 46 


DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATIONJACCORDING TO LIVELIHOOD 
CATEGORIES (1951 CENSUS) 


Si. Livelihood categories Population Percentage 
No. 


(1) 2) 3) (4) 


I Dependent on agricultural sources : 


1. Cultivators of land wholly or ety owned 


and their dependents .. aa 4,96,717 29.2 
2, Cultivators of land wholly or mainly unowned 

and their dependents .. is Pe 1,91,082 11.3 
3. Cultivating labourers and their dependents .. §5,00,931 29.5 
4. Non-cultivating owners of land, agricultural 

rent receivers and their dependents 43 56,146 3.3 


Total .. 12,44,876 73.3 


il Dependent on non-agricultural sources : 


1. Production (other than cultivation) 1" 1,49,552 8.8 
2. Commerce .. da oF se 90,630 5.4 
3. Transport .. i a3 a 24,204 1.4 
4. Other services and miscellaneous sources «a 1,88,465 Mil 

Total .. 4,52,851 26.7 


Grand total .» 16,977,727 100.0 
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ANNEXURE 47 


DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION INTO SELF SUPPORTING, EARNING 
AND NON-EARNING DEPENDENTS (1951 CENSUS) 


Economic Category 


(1) 


Self-supporting 
Earning dependents 
Non-earning dependents 


Total 


Agricultural Non- Agricultural 
a cememmiatetenemetiees on he emer any 
Males Females Males Females 
(2) (3) (4) (5) 
2,67,125 56,995 1,09,721 14,434 
42,682 69,421 11,549 12,810 


3,10,394 4,98,259 1,07,519 1,96,818 


6,20,201 624,675 2,28,789 2,24,062 
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ANNEXURE 48 


DISTRIBUTION OF SELF-SUPPORTING PERSONS IN NON-AGRICULTU- 
RAL SECTOR INTO EMPLOYEES AND INDEPENDENT 
WORKERS (1951 CENSUS) 


Economic status 


(1) 


Employers 
Employees 


Independent workers 


Males Females Total 
(2) (3) (4) 
8,415 556 8,971 
38,788 5,202 43,990 
57,622 7,625 65,247 


Total... 1,04,825 13,383 1,18,208 
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ANNEXURE 49 


DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION INTO WORKERS AND NON- 
WORKERS (1961 CENSUS) 
Industrial category Males Females Total Percentage of each 
category to the total 
Population 

~ ath. 
West Andhra 
Godavari Pradesh 


— 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (5) 
I. Workers : .. 627,913  3,16,285 9,44,198 47.7 51,9 
1. Ascultivators .. 2,07,803. 45,395». 2,53,198 12.8 20.8 


2. As Agricultural 
labourers .- 1,99,308 1,92,511, 3,91,819 19.8 14.8 


3. In mining, quarrying, 
livestock, forestry, 
fishing, hunting, 
plantations and 


allied activities .. 26,570 3,734 30,304 1.5 1.6 
4. In household 45,382 31,423 76,805 3.9 5.1 
industry oe 


5. In manufacturing 
other than house- 


hold industry .. 21,877 3,773 25,650 1.3 1.3 
6. In construction a 7,174 1,010 8,184 0.4 0.6 
7, In trade and 
commerce re 36,053 7,823 43,876 2.2 2.2 
8, In transport , storage 
and communications 14,047 227 14,274 0.7 0.7 
9, In other services .. 69,699 30,389 1,00,088 5.1 4.8 
II. Non-workers : .. 3,65,107 668,952 10,34,059 $2.3 48.1 


Total .. 9,93,020 9,85,237 19,78,257 100.0 100.0 
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ANNEXURE 50 


SAMPLE HOUSEHOLDS CLASSIFIED BY INTERESTS IN LAND 
(1961 CENSUS) 


No. of cultivating house. 
holds 


a 
Total Rural 


Interest in land cultivated 


(1) (2) (3) 
Owned or held from Government ™ ae 25,466 24,220 


Held from private persons or institutions for pay- 


ment in money, kind, or share 4,785 4,547 
Partly held from Government and partly from pri- 
vate persons for payment in money, kind or share 6,931 6,774 


Total .. 37,182 35,541 
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ANNEXURE 51 
PRICES OF SOME OF THE IMPORTANT COMMODITIES 


(In rupees per quintal) 


Year Rice I! sort citi a Bajra Ragi Horsegram = Salt 
() (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
1900-01 ue 10.72 7.10 os ar 6.51 
1910-11 ie 10.69 6.87 ee 5.25 5.92 
1920-21 1. 20.15 14.69 as 12.76 13.94 
1930-31 i 41.77 6.99 ee 6.70 6.57 
1940-41 i 12.44 8.55 He 8.17 8.25 
1945-46 .. 22.91 18.28 ‘a 16.72 15.17 
1950-51 si6 37.36 23.10 a ay 27.18 
1955-56 1. =: 39.50 24.71 * iy os 29.88 7.96 
1960-61 .. $7.16 de ie ies 36.18 43.84 6.49 
1961-62 1 58.19 39.67 ae 42.34 38.34 42.95 8.14 
1962-63 .. = 66.14 49.00 50.60 42.24 41.52 50.60 8.85 
1963-64 .. 63.79 53.39 51.08 45,37 44.34 50.10 9.38 
1964-65 .. 67.69 64.00 55,20 $2.99 76.23 68-03 9.58 
1965-66 ee 66.84 68.00 68.37 62.53 34.92 71.45 9.77 
1966-67 ie 71.04 71.00 68.1) 66.29 68,19 83.93 11.14 
1967-68 .. 81.00 70.67 67.25 66.00 66.33 85.71 13,33 
= W: White. 


Y: Yellow. 
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ANNexuns 52 
FARM HARVEST PRICES OF SOME OF THE IMPORTANT 
COMMODITIES 

(in rupees per quintal) 

Commodity 1960-61 1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 1966-67 1967-68 
() (2) GQ) (4) ©) © 7) (8) (9) 

Paddy Us .. 32.96 36.31 33.74 33.95 39.26 42.83 46.94 53.32 
Rice cr .. 0.46 62.94 58.00 ae a es 106.67 
Jowar me .. 34.48 39.53 73.76 49.79 41.80 55,99 65.86 66.18 
Bajra ae .. 32.72 38.99 32.92 35.02 53.82 39.14 ws 66.35 
Ragi ‘ bel Re S: “I *: - 7 56.19 
Redgram.. .. 33.63 645.29 - 43.47 57.77) «75.25 74.35) 88.43) 115.20 
Horsegram 42.45 36.85 40.37 39.08 43.48 69.21 76.67 76.45 
Groundnut .. +e 47,€0 48.48 46.03 69.06 .. 137.56 70.27 86.85 
Chillies ua ». 155.12 174.52 180,93 181.13 177.78 221.06 is 181.00 
Tobacco ie .. 206.79 187.06, 247.02 234.49 212.06 270.13 454.45 


Cane jaggery «. 34.06 17.07> 37.71 47,80... 82.88 
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ANNEXURE 53 


CONSUMER PRICE/RURAL PRICE INDEX NUMBERS OF ELURU/ALA- 
MURU CENTRES 


Consumer price index numbers Rural price index numbers 
Sor Eluru centre (Base year for Alamuru centre (Base 
1935-36 =100) year 1935-36= 100) 

1941 117 1949-50 4iL 
1942 138 1950-51 432 
1943 203 1951-52 513 
1944 214 1952-53 472 
1945 251 1953-54 442 
1946 293 1954-55 365 
1947 342 1955-56 380 
1948 367 1956-57 453 
1949 396 1957-58 444 
1950 404 1958-59 481 
1951 437 1959-60 508 
1952 dag 1960-61 515 
1953 465 1961-62 500 
1954 445 1962-63 539 
1955 402 1963-64 574 
1956 436 1964-65 623 
1957 47) 1965-66 68l 
1958 476 1966-67 790 
1959 520 1967-68 840 
1960 53} 

1961 545 

1962 553 

1963 554 

1964 558 

1965 618 

1966 683 


1967 732 


ce cu 
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ANNEXURE 55 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED DAILY IN ESTABLI- 
SHMENTS (UNDER THE OPERATION OF FACTORIES ACT OF 1948) 1967 


Sl. No. Category Number of — Total number 
establish- of workers 
ments 

Qo 2) @) (4) 

1. Food except beverages 281 7,702 
2. Tobacco 9 3,427 
3. Textiles 9 2,623 
4. Wood and cork except furniture 18 97 
5. Printing, publishing and allied industries 3 107 
6. Leather and leather products except foot wear 3 58 
7. Chemicals and chemical products 6 488 


8. Non-metallic mineral products (except products 
of petroleum and coal) 7 198 


9. Metal products (except machinery and transport 


equipment) 6 14 

10. Machinery (except electrical machinery) 19 60 
41. Transpart equipment l AB 
12. Miscellaneous industries 1 87 
Total 363 14,939 


YA 


$22—21* 
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ANNEXUREB 56 
CATEGORY-BY-CATEGORY EMPLOYMENT IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
SECTORS 
SL. No. Industrial category Number emplo) ed 
roan 
Public sector private 
sector 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
1. Agriculture, livestock, forestry etc., 491 
2. Mining and quarrying 
3. Manufacturing 177 11,027 
4. Construction ,904 40 
5. Electricity, water etc., 1317 
6. Trade and commerce 458 609 
7. Transport, storage and comnunications 2,684 7 
8. Services 19,904 2,139 


Total 26,935 13,822 


ES Ro 
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ANNEXURE 57 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF REGISTRATIONS, PLACE- 
MENTS EFFECTED BY THE DISTRICT EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE AT 


ELURU 

Year Total Total Number on 

registrations placements _ the live re- 

gister 

oO ® (a 
1960-61 as ia 6,872 766 5,101 
1961-62 1 8 5,624 604 3,966 
1962-63 wa ote 5,997 692 4,180 
1963-64 ee pate 6,572 1,021 4,444 
1964-65 ee tt 6,589 1,019 4,034 
1965-66 oe id 7,767 1,035 4,616 
1966-67 . sh 7,188 646 5,507 


1967-68 oe AP 6,434 373 6,678 


LOLS LCL OGY = Pim omen = ee 
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ANNEXURE 58 


OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS IN NON-AGRICUL- 
TURAL OCCUPATIONS (1961 CENSUS) 


SI. No. Occupation West Godavari Andhra Pradesh 
— a =“ oh in 
Total No, Per 10,000 Total No. Per 10,000 
of workers workers of workers workers 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
1. Professional, technical and 

related workers 18,515 618  2,60,054 445 
2, Administiative, executive and 

managerial workers 7,707 257 ~—-1,58,702 272 
3. Clerical and related workers 14,172 473 _2,38,623 409 
4. Sales workers 39,923 1,335 7,45,708 1,277 
5. Farmers, fishermen, hunters 

and related workers 39,272 1,313 9,12,987 1,563 
6. Miners, quarrymen and rela- 

ted workers 2,697 90 69,753 119 
7. Workers in transport and 

communication occupations 11,281 377 —-1,61,572 277 


8. Craftsmen, production pro- 
cess workers and labourers 


not elsewhere classified 1,17,137 3,916 25,05,470 4,290 
9, Service, sport and recreation 
workers 48,083 1,607 7,79,838 1,335 


10, Workers not classified by 
occupation 394 13 7,022 12 
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ANNEXURE 59 


NAMES OF THE FIRKAS IN EACH TALUK 


Sl. Name of the 
No. taluk Names of firkas 

(1) (2) (3) 

1. Eluru a .. (f) Eluru, (2) Chataparru, (3) Pedapadu, (4) Den- 
dulur (5)M-indur, (6) Bhimadole, (7) Vatlur 
and (8) Dwaraka Thirumala. 

2. Chintalapudi .. (1) Chintalapudi, (2) Yerraguntapalle, (3) Borram- 
palem,. (4).\Kamavarapukota, (5) Pragada- 
varam and (6) Dharmajigudem. 

3. Tad>palligudein .. (1) Tadevalligudem, (2) Alampur:m, (3) Pentapadu, 
(4) Ganapavaram, (5) Nidamarru, (6) 
Unguturu and (7) Nallajarla. 

4. Kovvur .. (1) Kowur, (2) Chagallu, (3) Nidadavole, (4) Thalla- 
pudi, (5) Gopalapuram, (6) Yernagudem and 
(7) Lakkavaram. 

§, Polavaram a .. (1) Polavaram, (2) Gutala, (3) Kannapuram, 
(4) Jangareddigudem and (5) Jeelugumilli. 

6. Tanuku ee .. (1) Tanuku, (2) Undrajavaram, (3) Attili, (4) Penu- 
mantra, (5) Iragavaram, (6) Peravali and 
(7) Penugonda. 

7. Narsapur.. .. (1) Narsapur, (2) Mogalthuru, (3) Kopparru, 
(4) Kaza, (5) Palacole, (6) Jinnuru, (7) 
Doddipatia and (8) Achanta. 

8. Bheemavaram .. (1) Bheemavaram. (2) Vissakoderu, (3) Veerava- 


saram, (4) Kolamuru, (5) Undi, (6) Akividu 
and (7) Kalla. 
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ANNEXURE 60 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE RATES OF ASSESSMENT (PER ACRE) 


(In rupees) 


Wet Dry 
c-- * — - - * 
Original Ist ‘@ IInd Original Ist lind 


settlement resettlement - resettlement settlement resettlement resettiement 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
10- 0-0 12- 0-0 14- 40 20- 0-0 7- 0-0 8- 0-0 
7- 0-0 ,10- 0-0 11-14-0 12- 0-0 5- 8-0 5-15-0 
6- 8-0 9- 0-0 10-10-0 5-0-0 4- 8-0 5- 1-0 
6- 0-0 8- 0-0 9- 8-0 4- 8-0 4- 0-0 4-12-0 
5- 8-0 T- 0-0 8-4-0 4- 0-0 3-12-0 4- 3.0 
5- 0-0 6- 0-0 7-2-0 3- 8-0 3- 4-0 3-10-0 
4- 8-0 5- 0-0 5-15-0 3- 0-0 2-12-0 3- 8-0 
4- 0-0 4- 8-0 5. 4-0 2- 8-0 2- 4-0 3- 1-0 
3- 8-0 4- 0-0 4-12-0 2- 4-0 2- 0-0 3- 0-0 
3- 0-0 3- 8-0 4-2-0 2- 0-0 1-12-0 2-13-0 
2- 8-0 3- 0-0 3- 8-0 1-12-0 1-10-0 2- 8.0 
2- 4-0 2- 8-0 3- 0-0 1- 8-0 1- 8-0 2- 6-0 
2- 00 2- 4-0 2-11-0 I- 4.0 I- 4-0 2- 0:0 
1-12-0 2- 0-0 2- 6-0 1- 0-0 1- 0-0 i-14-0 
I- 8-0 1-10-0 1-15-0 0.12-0 0-12-0 1-1-0 
1- 40 we bs 0- 8-0 0-10-0 I- 6-0 
0- 6-0 0- 8-0 1- 2-0 
0- 40 0- 8-0 0-14-0 
0- 5-0 0-12-0 


0- 4-0 0- 9.0 
0- 5.0 
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ANNAXURE 61 


CURRENT DEMAND AND COLLECTION OF LAND REVENUE 


(Jr rupees) 

Year Demand Collection 

(1) (2) (3) 
1925-26 43 10,061 42,37,977 
1926-27 45,24,115 44,66,024 
1927-28 44,04,077 43,89,135 
1928-29 43,52,878 43,36,947 
1929-30 44,62,768 44,39,766 
1930-3! 42,32,721 41,17,883 
1931-32 46,21,351 45,74,736 
1932-33 49,93,065 47,95,341 
1933-34 49,53,968 44,93,342 
1934.35 51,21,370 46,99,619 
1935-36 $0,96,852 46,80,817 
1936-37 §1,30,237 46,99,945 
1937-38 52,63,274 47,61,286 
1938-39 49°98, 100 ~45,13,102 
1939-40 50,02,146 45,22,566 
(940-41 52,68,043 47,44,152 
1941-42 2,05,441 47,19,657 
1942-43 $5,55,332 50,65,464 
1943-44 56,31,606 55,16,658 
1944.45 60,07,898 58,99,121 
1945-46 47,17,128 41,79,074 
1946.47 64,27,494 63,40,529 
1947-48 68,52,247 66,47,519 
1948-49 68,81,519 65,31,181 
1949-50 48,19,170 39,49, 541 
1950-51 71,34,071 63,30,231 
1951-52 66,24,992 60,47,094 


(Contd.) 
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(1) (2) (3) 
1952-53 N.A. N.A. 
1953-54 62,55,875 58,31,593 
1954-55 81,23,666 71,71,606 
1955-56 82,43,000 71,57,000 
1956-57 89,52,000 80,86,000 
1957-58 1,18,86,900. 82,58,000 
1958-59 1,20,03,000 89,92,000 
1959-60 1,26,71,000 91,05,000 
1960-61 1,25,67,000 96,75,000 
1961-62 1,29,38,000 1,06,77,000 
1962-63 2,01,73,000 1,34,14,000 
1963-64 1,68,15,000 1,51,73,000 
1964-65 2,08,96,000 1,69,81,000 
1965-66 2,01,46,000 1,61,32,000 
1966-67 1,74,98,000 60,22,000 
1967-68 1,97, 93,000 1,53,60,000 


NLA. : 


Not available 
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ANNEXURE 63 


SCHEDULE OF MINIMUM WAGES UNDER THE ACT OF 1948 


(In rupees) 
ct eh ee eS ee 
Workers Amount 
(1) (2) 
I. Farm servants or attached workers : 
(a) Adults 500.00) 
(6) Children 250.00 } Per annum 
J 
UW. Casual labour : 
(a) Ploughing (with plough team) 4.50 per day 
Ploughiag (without plough tean)) 2.00 per day 
(b) Transplanting oi sowing 1.25 per day 
(c) Weeding (men) 1.37 per day 
Weeding (women) 1.00 per day 
(d) Harvesting (meu) 1,62 per day 
Harvesting (women) 1.25 per day 
(e) Any other operations (men) 1.37 per day 


Any other operations (women) 1.00 per day 
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ANNEXURE 64 


REVENUE REALISED FROM TAXES AND DUTIES 
(Rupees in lakhs) 


Details 1964-65 1965-66 1966-67 1967-68 1962-69 

( (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
1, Generalsalestax .. 181.14 117.88 179.78 227.19 257.33 
2. Centralsalestax .. 10.73 8,24 6.10 7.38 7.99 
3. Motor spirit tax he i = 0.02 se 
4. Entertainmenttax .. 11.62 15.22 19.06 22.53 26.41 
5. Motor vehicles tax .. 35.04 36.52 43.49 46.37 55,56 
6. Stamp duties se 2539 0.06 0.07 0.15 0.06 
7. Registration fee  .. 15,07 16.79 18.14 20.88 22.33 
8. Abkari a = Ht, ae a or 
9. Income tax .. 63.57 55,54 67.59 64.83 67.66 
10. Central excise dutics 182.47 216.09 253.41 300.94 243.56 

ANNEXURE 65 
PARTICULARS OF GRAVE CRIM!iS REPORTED 

Year Murders Dacoities Robberies House- Thefts Cattle 
breakings thefts 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
1925 14 12 277 641 56 
1935 29 3 10 191 549 81 
1945 28 1 2 173 338 35 
1955 50 2 | 393 697 115 
1965 40 3 365 609 47 
1966 36 3 403 736 38 
1967 42 2 2 585 766 65 


Name of circle 


(1) 


1. Eluru 


2. Jangareddigudem 


3 Narsapur 


4. Bheemavaram 


§. Kovvur 


6. Tadepalligudem 


7. Tanuku 
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ANNEXURE 66 


List of Police stations and outposts 


© 


eID wRwYNo 


Police station 


(2) 


Eluru Town I h. 


Eluru Town II 
Eluru Taluk 
Pedapadu 
Bhimad ole 


Jangareddigudem 2. 


Lakkivaram 


Tadikulapudi 3. 


Chintalapudi 
Dharmajigudem 


Narsepur 
Palacole Town 
Palacoie Rural 
Achanta 
Mogalthuru 


Bheenavaram Town 
Bheemavaramn Taluk 


Veeravasaram 4. 
Akiv.da 5. 
Kowur 

Nid .davole 

Polavaram 


Koyyslagudem 
Ananthapalle 


Tadepalligudem Urban 
Tadepalligudem Rural 
Ganapavaram 
Chebrole 


Tanuku Urban 
Tanuku Rural 
Penugonda 
Attili 


Outpost 


(3) 


Ashoknagar 


Jeelugumilli 


Dwaraka Thirumala 


Navudur 
Undi 
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ANNEXURE 68 
NATURE AND VOLUME OF PROBATION WORK TURNED OUT FROM 1966 to 1968 


Pu rticulars 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 
(1) (2) (3) (5) (6) a) 

a a a a 
Miscellaneous 16 7 30 31 21 
Pre-sentence reports on oTenders 407 323 262 222 199 
ee ane a ase ai 151 163 135 110 101 
Visits paid 7199 970 1,471 1,267 1,051 
Reports submitted 619 930 1,288 1,303 363 
Premature release of prisoners 8 40 36 $5 16 
Release of prisoners on furlough it 12 13 ee 


Release of prisoners on parole 12 BI 9 23 9 


Tea Te Oe ey 
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ANNEXURE 69 
NUMBER OF CASES FILED AND DISPOSED OF FROM 1967 to 1969 


Filed Disposed of during 
Court of the -——— Petpet tabs ESOL Oo 
1967 1968 1969 1967 1968 1969 
@ 1¢4) GB) 4) 5) (8) ” 
Civit 
District Judge, Eluru 2,202 2,855 1,880 2,164 2,945 2,014 
Sobordinate Judge, Eluru 2,418 2,594 2,594 2,673 2,737 2,601 
Sabordinate Judge, Narsapur .. 2,204 = =2,483 2,387 2,206 = 2,470.2, 328 
Subordinate Judge, Tanuku* ‘ 1,871 1,365 
District Munsiff, Bheemavaram 5,794 6,251 5,613 5,86! 5,999 4,829 
District Munsiff, Chintalapudi .. 1,055 1,150 760 771 1,173 IS 
District Munsiff, Eluru 3,998 4,082 4,139 3,285 4,321 4,378 
District Munsitf, Kowvur 4,048 4,749 4,893 4,016 4,680 5,110 
District Munsiff, Narsapur 4,126 4,453 4,363 4,341 94,274 3.880 
District Munsiff, Tanuku 4,977 5,025 2,485 5,182 5,055 4,483 
District Munsiff, Tadepalligudem 2,723. 3,460 3,677 2,669 3,507 3,725 
CRIMINAL 

District and Sessions Judge, Eluru 294 348 299 335 312 303 
Assistant Sessions Judge, Eluru 8 14 7 
Assistant Sessions Judge, Narsapur 9 6 2 
Assistant Sessions Judge, Tanuku* a | 5 
Principal Judicial First Class Mage: 

Bheemavaram... : .« 2377 1,899 1 1,393 -1,959 1 
First Additional Judicial First Class Maes: 

trate, Bheemavaram 1,326 1,943 2,113 1,748 = 1,921 2,006 
Second Additional Judicial First o0e ag 

trate, Bheemavaram* 2,076 2,044 
Judicial First Class Magistrate, Chintalapudi 1,175 1,273 1,178 1,081 = =1,295 1,138 
Principal may First Class Fee cial. 

Eluru ; 1,744 3 1 1,805 2 1 
First Additional Judicial First vat id 

trate, Eluru me 2,974 1,523 1,440 2,974 = 1,528 1,382 
Second Additional Judicial First cee Mens: 

trate, Bluru’* .. 3,320 3,328 3,373 3,317 


(Contd.) 


(63) (2) G3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 

First Additional Judicial First Class Mage 

trate, Kovvur... 1,010 248 ue 991 306 6 
Second Additional Judicial abi as Mage 

trate, Kovvur ., 1,529 2,270 2,424 1,405 2,269 2,501 
Principal Judicial First Class Megarate, 

Narsaput a .. 2,957 3 7 2,894 3 5 

Additional Judicial First lat “Magistrate; 

Narsapur** Se ae 3,400 2,929 “is 2,951 3,236 
First Additional Judicial First Class Magis i. 

trate, Tanuku se. 539 3 (3,476 591 3 3,438 
Second Additiona; Judicial First Class Ma- 

gistrate, Tanuku@ 2,768 4,094 re 2,740 4,062 
Principal Judicial First Class Pade uaa 

Tadepalligudem .. 2,191 2,026 1 2,227 1,998 229 
Additional Judicial First Class Mere 

Tadepalligudem* ae oS 2,767 is ne 2,694 
Bench Magistrate, Bheemavaram A 495. 1,115 = 1,024 422 «1,104 = ,026 
Bench Magistrate, Eluru es ve) 4,712 2,982 = 2,942 1,736 =. 2,963 2,904 
Bench Magistrate, Palacole* .. pee ay i 319 we oe 278 
Bench Magistrate, Tadepalligudem 7718 861 859 785 867 867 


* Established in 1969, ** Established. in 1968, @ Abolished in 1969. 
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ANNEXURE 71 


FINANCIAL POSITION OF THE ZILLA PARISHAD, WEST GODAVARI FROM 
1960-61 to 1967-68 


(in Rupees) 
Cash receipts Cush expenditure 
Year a pie oe 
Ordinary Capital Ordinary Capital 
q) (2) Q) (4) (5) 
1960-61 ae 86,68,433 14,55,805 72,34,051 17,09,887 
1961-62 ve 1,04,95,707 33,65,790 85,84,465 30,74,639 
1962-63 oe $5,87,388 30,27,143 83,88,519 31,15,391 
1963-64 en 1,12,46,693 48,75,855 1,12,16,995 39,89,352 
1964-65 ae 1,36,12,508 35,88,152 1,04,43,526 25,88,721 
1965-66 any 1,39,34,516 49,29,177 1,27,94,019 58,21,201 
1966-67 Pp 1,23,79,971 40,68,041 1,51,37,256 35,11,611 


1967-68 a 1,14,85,917 46,82,998 1,37,34,812 42,25,222 
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ANNEXURE 72 


PANCHAYAT SAMITHI BLOCKS WITH THEIR JURISDICTION 


Nae of the taluk — Name of the block Names of the revenue Names of villages in firkas 
firkas (circles) in the (circles) inclided in part in 
block the black 
Q) (2) Q3) (4) 
Eluru .. 1. Bhimadole — .. I. Bhimadole firka 


2. D. Thirumala firka 
3. Dendulur firka 
. 2. Pedapadu . Pedapadu firka 


] 

2. Chataparru firka 

3. Vatlur fitka 

4, Mundur firka 

5,.Eluru firka excluding 
Eluru municipal( town) 


Chintalapudi .. 3. Chintalapudit .. 1. Chintalapudi firka 

2. Erraguotapalle firka 

3. Dharmajigudem firka 

4. Pragadavaram firka 

5. Kamavarapukota firka .. 
6, Borrampalem firka 


Tadepalligudem .. 4. Nallajarla .. L. Nallajacla firka -» Unguturn fitka (part) } 
2. Unguturu firka (part) .. 1. Natlamada 
3. Tadepalligudem firka_ .. 2. Gopinadhapatnam 
(part) 

4. Pentapadu firka (part) .. 3. Unguturu 

$, Alampuram firka (part) 4. Chebrole 
5. Chebrole Khandrika 
6. Badampudi 
7, Elamilli 


Alampuram firka (part) 3 Tadepalligudem firka (purt) : 


1. Prathipadu . 1. Venkatramannagudem 

2. Arugolanu .. 2. Jaggannapeta 

3. Madhavaram .. 3, Kunavaram (uninhabited) 
4. Jagannadhapuram +. 4, Veerampalem 

5. Nawabpalem .. 5. Kommuguden: 

6. Arulla .. & Appacaopeta. 

7. Nandamuru .. 7. Kadiyedda 

Pentapadu firka (part): 8. Tadepalle 

1. Darsiparru 9. Kondruprole 


10. Kunchanapalle 
(Contd.) 
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(1) (2) 3) (4) 
Unguturu firka (part): 
Tadepalligudem .. 5. Ganapavaram 
—(Contd.) 1, Ganapavaram firka 1, Kakarlamudi 


2, Nidamarru firka . 2. Venkatadri Apparao- 
puram 
3. Unguturu firka (part) .. 3. Kagupadu 
4, Alampuram firka (part) 4. Dontavaram 
5, Pentapadu firka (part) 5, Ravulaparru 
6. Bommidi 
7, Rachuru 
8 Thallapuram 


Alampuram firka (part): 


. Konala 

. Krishnayapalem 
. Muddapuram 
. Alampuram 

. Racherla 

. Ravipadu 

. B. Kondepadu 
» Korumilli 

9, Chintapalle 
10, Minavaliur 
11. Vailurupalle 


zarAaAM phe Re 


Pentapadu firka (part): 


1. Bodapadu 

2. Kasipadu 

3. Mudunuru 

4. Akutigapadu 

5. Kasbapentapadu 

6. Parimella 

7. Yendapalii 

8, Umamaheswaram 

9, Devaracheruvu Khandrika 
10. Pentapadu Agraharam 
11. Padala 

12. Jatlapalem 


13. Narasimha Apparao- 
puram 


Vipparru 
Gunaparru 
Vipparti Khandrika 
Cherukuganuma 


(Contd.) 


14, 
15, 
16. 
17. 


~. 


(1) 


Kovvur 


Kovvur- 
Polavaram 


Tanuku 


8, 


(2) 


.. 6. Nidadavole 


.. 7. Gopalapuram .. 


Peravali 


Kovvur taluk 


1. Gopalapuram firka 

2. Lakkavaram firka (part) 
3. Thallapudi firka 

4. Yernagudem firka (part) 
5. Gutala firka (part) 


Rat aa et al 
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(3) 


(4) 


. L. Nidadavole firka 
2. Kovvur firka 
3. Chagallu firka 
4. Yernagudem firka (part) 


on nnrk we ve 


I, 
2. 
3. 
4, 
3 
6, 
7. 
Tanuku firka I. 
Undrajavaram lirka 2 
Peravali firka 3, 
Iragavaram firka(part) 4. 
Attili firka (part) 


Yernagudem firka (part): 


. Pallania 

. _Korumamidi 

. Chikkalapalem 

. Lakshmipuram 

. Kurukuru 

. Ammepalle 

. Medipalle (uninhabited) 
. Vissampalem (Do. 


.. Yernugudem firka (part): 


. Duddukuru 

. Bandapuram 
. Devarapalle 
. Gowripatnam 
. Yadavoie 


Chionayagudem 
Veeravalli (uninhabited) 
Yernagudem 
Dhumanthunigudem 
Sanjeevapuram 
Tyajampudi 

Gatala firka (part): 
Gutala 

Pattisam 

Thadipudi 
Ragolapalle 


Lukkavaram firka (part): 


Eduvadalapalem 
Thimmannagunta 
Gangannagudem 
Rajavaram 
Errampeta 
Kanakadripurani 
Kuntalagudem 


Jragavaram firka (part): 


Goteru 

Kakula Mlindalaparru 
Kapavarani 

K. Kumadavalli 


(Contd, 
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(t) (2) 


Tanuku 
—{Contd.) 


9, Penumantra 


Polavarani- 
Kovvur 


Q) 


Se 


s+ 4? 


10. Koyyalagudem 


6. 


(4) 


Rapaka Khandrika 
Guravagunta Khandriki 
Rapaka 

Surampudi 


Auli firka (part): 


Varighedu 
Thirupatipuram 
Kommara 

D. Kumudavalii 
Moyyeru 
Ballipadu 
Gummapadu 


lragavarwn firka (part): 


Atti firka (part) 
Pentimantra firka 
Penugoada firka 
lragavaram firka(part) 
e 
2. 
3. 
4, 
5. 
G, 
7, 
8. 
9, 
Polayaram taluk 
Gulala firka (part) 1, 
Jcelugumilli firka (part) 2, 
Jangareddigudem 3. 
firka (part) 


Kannapuram tirka (part) 4. 


SND 


YAW wire 


Kothapadu 
East Vipparru 
fragavaram 


Auill firka (part): 


Muppartipadu 

Attili 

Relangi 

Pali 

Manchili 

Patury 

Kommaru 

Eduru 

Kanchumarru 
Gutala firka (part): 


Karukapadu 
Sagipadu 
Dondapudi 


Venkatapurany (unin- 
habited) 


Gangole 
Saggonda 
Bayyavearam 
Thupakulsgudem 
Pochavaram 


a a A A eee 


(Cuntd.) 


Q) 


Polavaram- 


Kovwvur 
—(Contd.) 


Polavaram 


2) (3) (4) 
Kovvur taluk Jeelugzumilli firka (part): 
1. Lakkavaram ficka (part) 1, Ayyavaripolavaram 
2, Mathanagudem (un- 
inhabited) 
3. Taduvai 
. Peddipalle 
5. Mysanagudem 
Lakkavaram firka (part): .  Jangareddigudem firka 
(part): 
1. Chakradevarapalle 1, Putlepudi 
2. Devulapalle 2. Pattennapalem 
3, Lakkavaram 3. Vedantapuram 
4, Nimmalagudem 4, Akkampeta 
5, Ammapalem 5, Srinivasapuram 
6, Pangidigudem 6. Jangareddigudem 
7. Thirumalapuram 7. Bayyanagudem 
8. Kapeevaram 8. Ramanujapuram 
9, Guravayagudem 9, Saripalle 
10, Dippakayalapadu 
11. Parimpudi 
Kannapuram firka (part): 
1.--Mahadevapuram 
2. Kannapurani 
3.) Mangapathidevipeta 
11. Polavaram 1. Polavaram firka Gutala firka(party: 
2. Gutala firka (part) 1. Pragadapalle 
3. Jangareddigudem firka 2, Nagampalem 
(part) 3. Lakshminarayanadevi- 
4, Kannapuram firka (part) peta 


Jangareddigudem firka (part): 


1, Palakunta 

2. Nimmalagudem 

3. Ramannagudem 

4. Bothappagudem 

5, Ramannapalem 

6. Koya Rajahmundry 


(Contd.) 
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(4) 


Kaanapuram firka (part): 


Chammanapalle 
Kotrupalle 
Vurrinka 
Saripallikunta 
Veerannapalem 
Gummuluru 
Gogumilli 
Munjulure 
Upparilli 
Kannarapady 
Pedakopalle 
Ravvarigudem 


() (2) (3) 
a a 
Polavaram 

—(Contd.) I, 
2: 

3. 

4, 

5, 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9, 

10. 

11. 

12, 

13, 


—_— — ee 
weanrnau 


wy NNN NN YD 
BRARRRSERES 


Puliramudugudem 
. Itikalakunta 
. Merakagudem 
. Ammapalem 


. Gunjavaram 
. Cheemalavarigudem 


. Khandrikagudem 


. Ragappagudem 
. Atchaiahpalem 


. Chintalagudem 


. Dandipudi 

. Nagamnpalem 

» Mangayyapalem 
. Yerrayagudem 


. Kotaramachandrapuram 
. Kursamkannappagudem 


. Pandugudem 
30. 
31. 
32. 


Bandarlagudem 
Kamayyakunta 
Lankapalle 


33. Rajanagaram 


34. 


Muddappagudem 


35. Kovvada 
36. Lakshmipuram 


,. 12, Buttayagudem 1. Jangareddigudem Jangareddigudem firka (part): 


1 


. Jeinavarigudem 


firka (part) f 
2, Jeelugumilli firka (part),. 2. Antervedigudem 
3. Doramamidi 
4, Aliveru 


(Conid.) 


() (2) 


Palavaram 
(Contd.) 


5. Pansavarigudem 
G. Lakshmudugudem 
7, Buttayagudem 

8, Pusarajupalle 


9. Sitaramanagaram 
(uninhabited) 


10, Marlagudem 
Jeelugumilli firka (part); 


1. Aikannagudem 

2. Puchikapadu 

3. Veerampalem 

4. Jagannadhapuram 
5, Rachanagudem 
6. Thatiramudugudem 
7, Gopalapuram 

8. Lankapalle 

9, Jillelagudem 

10. Bothappagudem 
11, Kamayyapalem 
12. Ankampalem 


13. Parlmpudi Narayana- 
puram 


14, Gangannagudem 
15. Madakamvarigudem 
16, Ramannapalom 

17, Patlavarigudem 

18. Khandrikapadu 

19, Vankangudem 

20, Barrinkalapadu 

21, Nersugudem 

22. Thatiyakulagudem 
23. Danamvatigudem 
24, Jeelugumilli 

25. Palacharla Rajavarany 
26. Dharbhagudem 

27. Swarnavarigudem 
28. Mulagalampalle 

29, Routhugudem 

30, Ganapavaram 

31, Jaggisettigudern 


(Contd) 


(i) (2) 
Narsapur .. 13. Mogalthuru 
.. 14, Poduru 
Bheemavaram .. 15. Akividu 


.. 16. Vissakoderu .. 


t 


~hwhn 


te 


echt 


1. 


Narsapur firka (full) 
except Narsapur 
Municipal town 


. Kaza firka 

. Mogalthuru firka 

. Doddipatla firka (part) 
. Kopparru ficka (part) 


. Achanta firka 
. Palacole firka 


except Palacole 
municipal town 


. Jinnuru firka 
. Doddipatla firka (part) 
. Kopparru firka (part) 


Akividu firka 
Kolamuru firka 
Kalla firka 

Undi firka (part) 


Veeravasaram firka 

Bheemavaram firka 
except Bheemavaram 
municipal town 


. Vissakoderu firka 
. Undi firka (part) 


(4) 


Doddiparla firka (part): 
1. Doddipatia 
2. Burugupalle 
3. Ilapakurru 
4, Neredumilli 
Kopparru firka (part): 
1, Kopparrmu 
. Mallavaram 
. Machapuri 
. Thonduru 
. Kamsali Betha pudi 
. Machapuripalem 


awh wn 


. Doddipatla firka (part): 


J. Bhimalapuram 
2. Valturu 

3. Penumarru 

4. Gumparru 

5. Ravipadu 

6. Vaddiparru 


Kopparru firka (part): 


1. Agarru 
2, Thillapudi 
Velivela 


. Undi firka(part) ; 


t. Chilukuru 
. Velivarru 
« Undi 


. Narasimharajapura 
Agraharam 


. Mahadevapatnam 
. Unudurru 

- Yendagandi 

. Gollalakoderu 

. Garagaparru 


Oo BWA AN 


Undi firka (part); 
1. Kondepadu 

2. Mypa 

3. Korukollu 

4. Kogallu 
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ANNEXURE 73 


PANCHAYAT SAMITHI BLOCKS AND VILLAGES IN WHICH THE VILLAGE HOUSING 
PROTECT SCHEME WAS INTRODUCED 


Si. No. Name of the Panchayat Samithi Names of the villages selected 


(1) (2) a 8) 


1, Ganapavaram 1. Bynepalle 

2. Amudalapalle 

3. China Nindrakolanu 

4. Peda Nindrakolanu 

5. Pandikondu 

6. Thokalapalle 
2. Nidadavole 1. Vadapalice 

2. Thogummi 

3. Vemuluru 

4. Pasivedala 

5. Mallavaram 
3. Bhimadolc 1, Amberpeta 

2. Polasanipalle 

3. Muppavaram 

4. Surappagudem 

5, Sreeramavaram 
4. Peddapadu 1, K. Kannapuram 

AANNEXURE 74 
DECENNIAL TABLE OF LITERACY 
LITERATES PERCENTAGE. 
Year co A —_. Ss _ 
Males Females Total Males Females Total 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) ) 
1901 ee 42,570 3,866 46,436 9.07 0.78 4.84 
1911 43 53,501 7,697 61,198 11.19 1.54 6.28 
1921 a5 68,175 12,186 80,361 10.89 2,29 6,52 
193} Se 88,610 , 20,664 1,09,274 14,74 3.32 8.93 
1951 ac 2,39,022 1,18,984 3,$8,006 28.13 14.02 21.09 
1961 & 3,78,492 2,30,073 6,08,565 38.12 23.35 30.76 


Note: Statistics for 1941 are not available, 
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ANNEXURE 75 


TALUK-BY~-TALUK DECENNIAL TABLE OF LITERACY 


Name of taluk 


Number of literates 


~ 
1901 1911 
on 


f— Pra ber Aa aan 
Males Females Total Males Females Total 


(1) 


Bheemavaram .. 


Percentage 
Eluru 
Percentage 


Yernagudem/ 
Kovvur 
Percentage 


Narsapur 
Percentage 
Tanuku 
Percentage 
Tadepalligudem 
Percentage 
Chintalapudi 
Percentage 
Polavaram 
Percentage 


(2) (3) (5) (6) (7) (8) 


7,254 773-8027 = 9,230) 1,401 = 10,631 
10.28 1.04 5.55 11.43 1.63 5.38 
8,913 953 9,866 12,266 1,979 14,245 
9:77, 1.06 5.45 11.74 1.90 6.84 
4,079 229 4,308 6,130 737 = 6,867 


.. 5.77 0.33 3.07 7.62 0.94 4,32 
. 11,740 4,024 12,764 10,176 1,702 11,878 


9.74, 0.76 5.00 12.54 1.88 6,93 


. 10,584 887- 11,471 15,699 1,878 17,577 


9.08 0.72. 4.80 11.98 1.35 6.51 


(Contd.) 
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ANNEXURE 75-—( Contd.) 


eee 


Name of taluk 


Cc" 


Number of literates 


1921 
A 


1931 
A 


Ce oe ee NS) hee an —~ 
Males Females Total Males Females Total 


nt te ee 


Bheemavaram 
Percentage 
Eluru 
Percentage 
Yernagudem/Kovvur 
Percentage 
Narsapur 
Percentage 
Tanuku 
Percentage 
Tadepalligudem 
Percentage 
Chintalapudi 
Percentage 
Polavaram 
Percemage 


NOTE: No Census was conducted in 1941 owing to the Second World War. 


(8) 


11;261 
12:30 
11,669 
8139 


2,894 
3.01 
3,252 
2297 
1,321 
1.65 
1,759 
ak 
2,960 
2.01 


(10) 


14,782 
7.87 
17,314 
7.84 
8,430 
5.22 
13,020 
6.82 
14,629 
5.10 


(11) 


14,45! 
16.98 
16,000 
17.38 
9,040 
11.5! 
16,910 
15.03 
17,842 
17.31 
10,116 
12,.41 
4,251 
8.55 


(12) 


3,477 
3.91 
4,48] 
4.82 
2,01) 
2.60 
3,615 
2.98 
3,902 
3.54 
2,476 
3.01 
702 
1.46 


(13) 


17,928 
10.29 
20,481 
11.07 
11,051 
7.08 
20,525 
8.78 
21,744 
10.19 
12,592 
7.68 
4,953 
5.08 


During the decade 1921-31, the headquarters of Yernagudem taluk was shifted to 


Kovwvur. In 1926, Chintalapudi and 


adepafligudem 


taluks were formed: the 


former comprising the portions of Old Bheemavaram, Yernagudem and Tapuku 
taluks ond the latter comprising portions of independent Deputy Tahsildar’s 


Division of Chintalapudi in Old Eluru Taluk and a few villages of old 
Yernagudam taluk. 


in 1942, Polavaram Agency Taluk was transferred from 
East to West Godavari district. 
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ANNEXURE 75—(Contd.) 


Number of literates 
AL 
1951 1961 
Name of taluk | ene ae A” => 
Males Females Total Males Females Total 


(14) (15) (16) (17) (18) (19) 


Bheemavaram .. .. 39,187 20,713 59,900 58,862 36,608 95,470 
Percentage an .. 33.07 17.60 25.36 42.42 26.63 34.56 
Eluru ack .. 46,432 20,089 66,521 66,567 40,264 1,06,831 
Percentage oe .. 35.68 15.39 25.52 42,18 26.00 34.17 
Yernagudem/Kovvur .. 24,601 | 11,332°35,933 39,639 24,916 64,555 
Percentage as .. 22.69 10.67 16.74 31.85 20.32 26.13 
Narsapur Ar .. 48,498 25,238 73,736 70,531 39,706 1,10,237 
Percentage “a .. 23.24 917.05 25.09 42.17 23.46 32.76 
Tanuku ea .. 38,550, 23,688 62,238 68,364 45,091 1,13,455 
Percentage. .. 28,11 16.78 22.37 43.48 28.39 35.90 
Tadepalligudem «. 27,819. 12,306. 40,125 43,476 27,203 70,679 
Percentage + ~- 25.49 11.39. 18.47 34.59 20.93 28,3] 
Chintalapudi .. .» 7,908 3,338 11,246 15,577 7,539 23,116 
Percentage “is .» 15.46 6.80 11.22 25.04 12.64 18.97 
Polavaram es .. 6,027 2,280 8,307 15,476 8,746 24,222 
Percentage a .. 12,34 4.70 8.54 25.96 14.92 12.66 


522—23 
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ANNEXURE 77 
NUMBER AND STRENGTH OF PRIMARY SCHOOLS . 


Number of schools Strength 
ee 
Year = 
Govern- Local 
ment Board! Munici- 
District pal Aided Unenided Total Boys Girls Total 
Board| Board 
Pancha- 
yat 
Samithis 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10)} 
i 
1926-27 ws 2 555 36 —-:1,058 Aa 1,651 61,361 9,229 70,390 
1936-37 ae = «82 678 37 929 $3 1,749 84,827 14,638 99,465 
1946-47 ates OE 657 36 852 a 1,632 1,09,838 22,744 1,32,582 
1956-57* fe me ‘. =p £ 1856, .. 201,968 
1966-67 .. 94 1,643 108 272 2 2,119 1,37,830 1,19,450 2,57,280 
1967-68 . «6 1,619 105 273 8 2,091 1,26,482 1,20,583 2,47,065 


ee Eg ee A te So 
*Category-by-category break-up is not available, 


ANNEXURE 78 


NUMBER AND STRENGTH OF BASIC SCHOOLS 
rR ee ee ferences 


Number of schools Strength 
Year = eye oR eat ee 
Junior Senior Total Boys Girls Total 
@) (2) (3) (4) (3) (6) (7) 

1961-62 sia 333 16 349 22,941 20,876 43,817 
1962-63 aia 337 17 354 24,728 22,539 47,267 
1963-64 ai 335 17 352 25,353 22,642 47,995 
1964-65 ats 316 15 331 24,249 21,570 = 45,819 


A EN a A tt 
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ANNEXURE 79 
NUMBER AND STRENGTH OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Nurnber of schools Strength 
- ——e 


pa 
Year Govern- Local Munici- 
ment Board] pal 

District Board Aided Un-aided Total Boys Girly Total 


Board/ 

Zilla 

Parishad 

(1) (2) Q) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) C) en e0!)) 

1926-27 Me te 7 2 ll as 20 5,005 es 5,005 
1936-37 i | 40 3 7 1 22 7,538 174 7,712 
1946-47 a 3 16 4 10 ae 33 14,863 582 15,445 
1956-57* waco Si aa a a ee 74 ar bs 32,364 
1966-67 ee: 4 110 7 28 aa 149 42,163 16,356 58,519 
1967-68 we 4 113 zr 32 ra 156 43,006 15,647 58,653 


*Category-by-category break up is not available, 


SL. No. 


as ee ee 


9. 
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ANNEXURE 80 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTIONS 


Name 


Sir C. Ramalinga Reddy College 
Dantuluri Narayana Raju College 
Sri Yerramilli Narayanamurti College 
St. Theresa’s College for Women 


D.R. Goenka Government Arts and 
Science College 

Dantuluri Narayana Raju College 
(Evening) 

Bhagavantham Gupta Bangaru 
Seshavataram Women’s College 


Sri Addepalli Satyanarayana Murthy 
Government Arts and Science 
College 


Sri Chitturi Indraiah Memorial 
Government Arts and Science 
College 

Government Junior College 

G.G. Government Junior College 

Mahatma Gandhi Junior College 


Government Junior College 
Government Junior College 


Kasturba Gandhi Junior College 
for Women 


Sri Chintalapati Bapiraju Junior 
College 

Government Junior College 

Government Junior College 


Location 


Eluru 
Bheemavaram 
Narsapur 
Eluru 


Tadepalligudem 
Bheemavaram 


Narsapur 


Palacole 


Tanuku 

Kovvur 
Koyyalagudem 
Narayanapuram 
(Tadepalligudem) 
Eluru 

Polavaram 


Bheemavaram 


Ganapavaram 
Chintalapudi 
Nidadavole 


(3) 


Year of 
establishment 


1968 
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ANNEXURE 81 


PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


SLNo. Name Location 


() (2) @) 


1. Government Basic Training School 
for Women Eluru 


2. Government Training School for 
Men Gopannapalem 


3. St. Ann’s Training Schoo! for 
Women Eluru 


4. Sree Scetharama College of 
Physical Education Pedavegi 


Year of 
establishment 


(4) 


{929 


1949 


1931 


1967 
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ANNEXURE 82 
TECHNICAL INSTITUTIONS 


Si. No. Name Location Year of 
establishment 
(l) (2) (3) (4) 
1, Andhra Cottage Industrial School Jinnuru 1956 
2. Srec Mullapudi Venkataraya 
Memorial Polytechnic Tanuku 1958 
3. Bapuji Industrial School Palacole 1960 
4. Venkateswara Industrial School Narsapur 196] 
§. Venkatratnam Memorial Cottage 
Industrial School Tanuku 1961 
6. Government [ndustrial Training 
Institute Eluru 1962 
7. Niranjana Cottage Industrial 
School Samisragudem 1962 
8, Sri Laxmi Memorial Industrial 
School Penumantra 1962 
9, Smt. Suryakantam Cottage Industrial 
School Relangi 1963 
10. St. Xaviers Industrial School Fluru 1964 
tl. Tabita Cottage Industrial School Bheemavaram 1965 
12. Hindu Sthree Punar Vivaha Sahaik 
Sangham Narsapur 1924 
13. Gandhiji Memorial Cottage 
Industrial School Lankalakoderu N.A. 
14. Jayalakshmi Cottage Industrial 
School Elamanchili NA. 
15. Kanakayya Memorial Cottage 
Industrial School Achanta N.A, 
16, Ravindranath Tagore Industrial 
School Veeravasaram N.A. 
17. B.R. Ambedker Memorial Cottage 
Industrial School Ganapavaram N.A. 
18. Mahalaxmi Cottage Industrial 
School Nadipudi NA 


N. A. : Not available 


36! 
ANNBXURE 83 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES OF FINE ARTS 


SI. No. Name Location Year of 
establishment 


(i) (2) (3) (4) 
1, Kalaksbetram Eluru 1955 
2. Sangeeta Natya Kalasala Kovvur 1956 
3. Sri Kalyana Srinivasa Music College Narsapur 1962 


4. SriSarada Music School Tanuku 1966 
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ANMBXURE 84 


ORIENTAL SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


SI. No. Name Location Year of 


establishment 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
1. S.V.J.V. Sanskrit College Kovvur 1921 
2. K.V.N. Sanskrit Girl’s Elementary 
School Kovvur 1944 
3. $.B.S. Sanskrit High School 
for Girls Tanuku 1950 
8.M.S. Sanskrit High School Kovvur 1952-53 
5. Oriental Secondary School Kalipatnam 
(Narsapur) 1958 
6. H.S.P.Y.S.S. Sansk:it Girls 
High School Narsapur 1958 
7. Oriental Sanskrit College Bheemavaram 1959 
8. S.P.G.R. Oriental Sanskrit High 
School Bheemavaram 1959 
9. Sri Venkateswara Devasthanam Dwaraka Thirumala 
Oriental Secondary School (Eluru) 1961 
10. Srimathi Appana Venkatarathnamma 
Oriental College Eluru 1962 
11. Oriental College Mukkamala (Tanuku) 1965 
12. Maganti Annapurna Devi Oriental 
High School for Girls. Tadepalligudens 1966 
13. Sri Lal Bahadur Sastry Sanskrit 
Elementary School Kovvur 1966 
14. Sanskrit Vidyalayam Mundur 1966-67 
1§, Sri Lal Bahadur Sastry Oriental China Nindrakolanu 
College (Tadepalligudem) 1967 
16. Sri Balasaraswathi Samaja 
Oriental College for Women Tanuku 1968 
17. A.S.R. Oriental High School East Vipparru 1968 
18, A.P.M.Y.R. Oriental High School Kommara 1968 


28. 
29. 


(2) 


V.V.K.R. Oriental High Schoo! 
D.K.V. Oriental High School 

S.J. Oriental High School 

K.V. Oriental High School 
A.S.R.R.O. Upper Primary School 


A.G.M.L. Upper Primary Oriental 
School 


S.S. Oriental High School 


D.K.N.R. Upper Primary 
Oriental School 


S.M.N.R.O. Elementary School 


D.S. Sanskrit Secondary School 
P.K.R. Oriental High School 


N.A.: Not available 
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(3) 


Taderu 
Jagannadhapuram 
Goraganamudi 
Sivadevunichikkala 
Seetharampuram 
Vempa 

(Narsapur) 


Gunnampalle 


Ballipadu 


Korukollu 
(Bheemavaram) 


Nidadavole 
Gummuluru 
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ANNEXURE 85 


PRIMARY HEALTH CENTRES 


Sl. Location of Primary Year of Names ot sub-centres 
No. health centre establish- 
ment 


See eR emer et 0 oy 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 


I. Pothunuru 
2. Kovvali 
3. Gangannagudem 


“A. Dendulur 1951 


1. Malkimohamadpuram 
2. China Pothepulle 
3. Agadallanka 


2. Bhimadole 1956 


» Duddukuru 
. Guddigudem 
. Rajavaram 


3. Gopalapuram 1957 | 
2 
3 
4. Mudunuru 1958 l. Parimella 
2. Alampuram 
3 


» Minavallur 


{. Chanamilli 
2. Kesavaram 
3. Ardhavaram 


§. Peda Nindrakolanu 1958 


1. Kothula Gokavaram 
2. Pothunuru 
3. Sitanagaram 


6. Lingapalem 1958 


. Kumaradevam 
. Vadapalle 
. Unagatla 


7. Malakapalle 1959 


. Vemuladeevi 
Kopparru 
Kummarapurugupalom 


8. Mogalthuru 1959 


9, Venkatramanna- 1959 
gudem 


Nawabpalem 
. Madhavaram 
. Nallajarla 


hs si ee 
(Contd.) 


WNe WNL wn 


12, 


14, 


Kalla 


Koyyalagudem 


Manchili 


Tadimalla 


Pedapadu 


Medapadu 
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(4) 


1959 


1960 


1940 


1962 


196? 


1962 


2: 
3. 
4, 
5 
I. 
2. 
3 
4, 
55 
1 
2 
3 
4. 
5 
1 
2. 
3 
1 
2 
3 
4 
] 
2 
3 
4 
5 


6. 


. Prathipadu 
. Telikicherla 
. Chebrole 


Pothavaram 


. Dubacherla 

. Chinatadepulle 
. Uppalapadu 

. Veerampalem 


. Ai-Bhimavaram 


Pedamiram 
Cherukuvada 
Elurupadu 
Seesali 
Pochavaram 
Bayyanagudem 


. Taduvat 


Rajammapalem 
Srinivasapuram 


, Kommara 


Semaraju Mindalaparru 


. Aravilli 


Relangi 
Maruter 
Kalavalanalle 
Purushothap.alle 
Pendyala 
Pedapadu 
Sreeparru 
Bhogapuram 
Gudivakalanka 
Kaza 
Rustumtada 
Napakurru 
Chittavaram ° 
Doddipatla 
Yenuguvanilanka 


(Contd.) 


(1) (2) (3) 

16. Buttayagudem 1963 
17. Kamavarapukota 1964 
18. Konithivada 1964 
19, Yendagandi 1964 
20, Lakshminarayana- 1964 

devipeta 

21, Lankalakoderu 1964 
22. Kanuru 1966 
23. A, Vemavaram 1966 


w Ne 


CCR AU PF WH 


. Doramamidi 
. Mulagalampalle 
. Kamayyapadu 


Tadikalapuci 


. Kallacheruvu 

. Ravikampadu 

. Mudicherla 

. T, Narayanapuram 


. Stungavruksham 
. Tholeru 
. Dirusumarru 


Korukollu 


. Kolamuru 
. Mahadevapatnam 


. Vinjaram 
. Kumakarla 
. Bandarlagudem 


. Chikkala 
. Chintaparru 
. Penumadam 


. Annavarappadu 
. D, Kumudavalli 
. Kakula Mlindalaparru 


. Poduru 

. Fenumarru 

. Gumparru 

. Karugorumilli 

. Nadipudi 

. Kodamanchili 

. Achanta 

. Panditha Villuru 
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ANNEXURE 86 


MEDICAL INSTITUTIONS (1969) 


Sl. No. Name Location 


(1) 2) | @) 


A, District Hospital : 


1. District Headquarters Hospital Eluru 


B. Taluk Headquarters and other Hospitals : 


2. Government Hospital Tanuku 

3 Do. Palacole 

4. Do. Bheemavaram 

5, Do. Narsapur 

6 Do. Polavaram 

7 Do. Jangareddigudem 

8 Do. Kovwvur 

9, Do. Tadepalligudem 
10. Do. Nidadavole 


C. Government Dispensaries : 


1t. Government Dispensary Chintalapudi 
12. Do. Jeelugumilli 
13. Dispensary at J. C. School for Boys Eluru 


D. Mobile Medical Units: 
14. Mobile Medical Unit Polavaram 
15. Do, Bavayapalem 
E. £.S.I. Dispensaries : 


16. E.S. I. Dispensary Tanuku 
17, Do. Eluru 


(Contd.) 
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(1) (2) (3) 


F. Local Fund Dispensaries (Allopathic): 


18. Panchayat Samithi Dispensary Penumantra 

19. Do. Attili 

20. Do. Sidhantam 

21, Do, Pentapadu 

22. Do. Ganapavaram 
23, Do. Duyva 

IA, Do. Velivennu 

25, Do. Khandavalli 

26, Do. Koppaka 

27, Do, Mundur 

28. Do. Challachintalapudi 
29. Do, Janampeta 

30. Do, Jakkaram 

31. Do. Doddipatla 

32. Do. Achanta 

33, Do. Chettunnapadu 
34. Do. Veeravasaram 
35. Do. Palakoderu 

36, Do. Gollavanitippa 
37. Do. Annadevarapeta 
38, Do. Devarapalle 

39, Do. Gutala 

40, Do. Vempa 

4l. Do. Linganaboyinacherla 
42. Do. Poduru 

43. Do. Agarru 

44, Do. Valluru 

45. Do. Jinnuru 

46. Do, Pippara 

47, Do. Nidamarru 


—Contd. 
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(1) (2) (3) 
48. Panchayat Samithi Dispensary .. West Vipparru 
49, Do. .. B. Kondepadu 
50. Do. .. Elurupadu 
H. Municipal Dispensaries : 
51. Municipal Dispersary .. Eluru (Allopathic) 
52. Do. .. Eluru (Ayurvedic) 
53. Do. . Eluru (Ayurvedic) 
54. Do. . Eluru (Ayurvedic) 
55. Do. .. Eluru (Ayurvedic) 
56. Do. ~~ Eluru (Ayurvedic) 
57. Do. . Eluru (Unani) 
58. Do. , Narsapur (Ayurvedic) 
59, Do. .. Narsapur (Unani) 
60. Do, .. Tadepalligudem (Ayurvedic) 
61. Do. .. Tadepalligudem (Ayurvedic) 
62. Do. Tadepalligudem (Homoeopathic). 
I. Subsidised Rural Dispensaries (Allopathic) : 
63. S$ vosiuised Rural Dispensary .. Kannapuram 
64. Do, .. Chagallu 
65. Do. .. Anakoderu 
66. Do. .. Undi 
J. Ayurvedic Rural Dispensaries (Subsidiyed) : 
67. Ayurvedic Rural Dispensary . Kalipainam 
68. Do. . Perupalem 
69. Do. . Elamanchili 
70. Do. .. Thillapudi 
71, Do. . Aratlakatla 
72. Do. .. Lakkavaram 
73. Do. . Hukumpet 


522—24 


(Conid.) 
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(1) (2) (3) 


74, Ayurvedic Rural Dispensary .» Jutciga 

75. Do, .. Mamuduru 

76. Do, .. Kanchumarru 
TT. Do. 2. Unikili 

7B, Do, .. Penugonda 

79. ~ Do. .. Tragavaram 

80. Do. .. Relangi 

81. Do. .. Alamuru 

82. Do. .. Munamarru 
83. Do. .. Kantheru 

84. Do, eo. Fletipadu 

85. Do. +. Chikkala 

86. Do, +. Kamsalipuram 
87. Do. ». Kurukuru 

88. Do. .. Purushottapalle 
89, Do. -» Kalavacherla 
90. Do, .. Satyavolu 

91. Do, .. Pothavaram 
92. Do, ). Dubacherla 
93, Do. .» Madhavaram 
94, Do, .. Jayumadhapuram 
95. Do. o. Nallajarla 

96. Do. .. Neeladripuram 
97, Do. .. Vendra 

98. Do. ». Lasari 

99, Do. .. Yadavole 
100. Do. .. Akividu 
101. Do. .. Panduvva 
102. Do. .. Pedakapavaram 


522—24* (Contd.) 
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(1) (2) (3) 


K. Rural Non-Subsidised Dispensaries (Allopathic) 


103. Rural Non-Subsidiscd Dispensary .. Untrajavaram 
(Allopathic) 
104, Do. .. Anarthapalle 
105. Do. .. Chebrole 
106. Do. .. Unguturu 
107, Do. .. Venkatramannagudem 
108. Do. .. Machapuri 
109. Do. .. Narinameraka 
L. Rural Non-Subsidised Dispensaries (Ayurvedic) ; 
110. Rural Non-Subsicised/Dispensary .. Gundugolanu 
(Ayurvedie) 
WW. Do. .. Palta 
M. Government Ayurvedic Dispensaries : 
112. Gyvernment Ayurvedic Dispensary .. Maruter 
113. Do, .. Kommaira 


N. Government Unani Dispensary: 
114, Government Unani Dispensary .. Akividn 
O. Railway Dispensary : 
115. Railway Dispensary .. Bheemavaram 


P. Private Hospitals ; 


116. Andrew Keilding Hospital . Ankanagudem 
117. Godavari Delta Mission Women Hospit ul Narsapur 

118. Star of Hope Hospital .. Akividu 

119. Augustana Hospital aa .. Bheemavaram 
120. Nirmal Hospital .. Jangareddigudem 
121. Damian Leprosy Hospital —.. .. Vegavaram 

122. Bethesda Leprosy Hospical .. Narsapur 

123. Fathima Hospital ie, .. Velagapalle 

124. St. Mary’s Leprosy Centre... .. Bheernavaram 
125. St. Mary's Hospital ste .. Bheymavaraiw 


Q. Private Dispensaries : 
126. Sri Ramakrishna Prakriti Chikitsulayamu.. Bheemavaram 
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ANNEXURE 87 
VITAL STATISTICS 
(Per thousand) 
Year Birth-rate Death-rate 
(1) (2) (3) 
1925 39.7 27.8 
1926 N.A NLA 
1927 40.7 27.9 
1928 45.6 31.6 
1929 43.3 27.1 
1930 N.A NA 
1931 40.76 26.50 
1932 38.45 24.09 
1933 42.74 25.25 
1934 39.49 25.31 
1935 39.09 26.26 
1936 43.31 23.03 
1937 45.40 27.06 
1938 38.63 27.91 
1939 37.66 30.70 
1940 40.36 23.83 
1941 45.05 26.51 
1942 N. A. N. A. 
1943 N. A, N, A, 
1944 35.40 24.92 
1945 30.11 (P) 24.60 (P) 
30.51 (A) 26.52 (A) 
1946 28.75 (P) 19.34 (P) 
29.43 (A) 21.14 (A) 
1947 N, A. N. A. 
1948 30.44 (P) , 18.99 (P) 
31.12 (A) 24.96 (A) 
1949 31.39 (P) 18.84 (P) 
33.32 (A) 18.57 (A) 


(Contd.) 
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(1) (2) (3) 
1950 27.17 (P) 19.16 (P) 
30.28(A) 19.94 (A) 
1951 25.85 (P) 16.52 (P) 
28.83 (A) 19.95 (A) 
1952 27.23 (P) 16.38 (P) 
33.24 (A) 19.85 (A) 
1953 27.65 (P) 16.32 (P) 
36.11 (A) 18.74 (A) 
1954 27.18 (P) 14.72 (P) 
30.37 (A) 15.54 (A) 
1955 26.18 (P) 12.87 (P) 
34.07 (A) 14.69 (A) 
1956 27.55 (P) 12.70 (P) ' 
32.70 (A) 14.92 (A) 
1957 24.51 (P) 11.50 (P) j 
21.45 (A) 11.00 (A) 
1958 23.23 (P) 11.85 (P) 
25.23 (A) 12.36 (A) 
1959 22.59 (P) 9.17 (P) 
21.42 (A) 9.72 (A) 
1960 29.37 (P) 9.47 (P) 
6.73 (A) 2.94 (A) 
1961 22.38 (P) 8.75 (P) 
28.41 (A) 12.24 (A) 
1962 21.97 (P) 9.68 (P) 
28.91 (A) 12.24 (A) 
1963 21.64 (P) 12.34 (P) 
19,91 (A) 8.59 (A) 
1964 20.82 (P) . 11,21 (P) 
24.99 (A) 12.33 (A) 
1965 20.91 (P) 8.12 (P) 
33.86 (A) 12.50 (A) 
1966 20.75 (P) 8.51 (P) 
45.33 (A) 18.50 (A) 


rere ee er 


(Contd.) 
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() (2) (3) 
1967 20.34 (P) 7.50 (P) 
31.09 (A) 12.43 (A) 
1968 19.92 (P) 6.23 (P) 
22.09 (A) 7,00 (A) 
1969 20.15 (P) 6.63 (P) 
12.37 (A) 4,4] (A) 
1970 17.64 (P) 6.45 (P) 
4.4] (A) 1.35 (A) 
P: Plains 


A : Agency area 
N, A. : Not available 
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ANNEXURE 88 
MORTALITY UNDER VARIOUS DISEASES 


Year Cholera Smallpox Plague Malaria Fevers Dysentery Respiratory 
and diarrhoea — diseases 


“ (2) (3) (1) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
1925 te 12 . 10,961 944 4,410 
1926 NAO NA NAL NGA N. A. N. A. N.A. 
1927 1,007 209, re 10,990 991 4,521 
1928 2095 = 12B re 1,815 1,119 5,075 
1929 7 oo, 7 11,449 977 4,291 
1930 NAL. NAO NAD NA N. A, N. A. N. A. 
1931 117 ae - 10,007 2,403 3,284 
1932 4 8 hs iH 8,965 2,117 3,072 
1933 876 ERE H 8,715 2,008 3,133 
1934 310 509, en 8,273 3,154 3,538 
1935 560 «174 te 9,556 3,183 3,095 
1936 2% 80-233, F 7,618 1,841 2,490 
1937 152 53 bd i 9,604 2,251 2,925 
1938 665 1 A ‘a 10,355 2,420 3,147 
1939 7 1 Mee ; 12,158 2,083 3,463 
1940 1,109 4 se = 17,239 1,911 2,828 
1941 5360S HB. i. 8,800 2,320 3,206 
1942 NAW NAD NAD NLA N. A. N. A. N. A. 
1943 NAW N.AD NLAD NLA, N. A. N.A. N. A, 
1944 223-29, a 11,295 2,706 3,621 
1945 905 B12 Bd 11,153 3,412 3,686 
1946 7 442, fi 8,572 2,196 3,279 
1947 NAW NAD NAD NA N. A. N. A. N. A. 
1948 2700s, is 8,930 1,877 3,168 
1949 664 7, - 7,690 1,776 2,947 
1950 494 2B, 200 7,731 1,916 3,122 
1951 131 (P) 461 (P) ww 138) 6,528 (BP) 1,549 (BP) 2,490 (P) 

16 (A) 38 (A) 41 (A) "699 (A) | 85 (A) 296 (A) 


(Contd.) 


(i) (2) (3) 4 (5) (6) (7) (8) 
1952 128 (P) 169 (P) .. 206 (P) = 6,624 (P)—s«,577 (P) 2,483 (P) 
3 (A) 2 (A)... 88 (A) 688 (A) 64 (A) 248 (A) 
1953 412 (P) 113. (P)«. «167 CP) 6,373 (P) «1,575 (P) 2,477 (P) 
7 (A) (A)... 52 (A) 606 (A) 56 (A) 266 (A) 
1954 332 (P) 156 (P) .. 202 (P) 5,622 (P) =—-1,386 (P) 2,357 (P) 
- 4(A).. 49(A) $20 (A) 58 (A) 216 (A) 
1955 2(P) 60(P)., 96 (P) 4,8f1 (P) 1,646 (P} 2,206 (P) 
1956 252 (P) 191 (P) «. = 98 (P) 4,596 (P) 1,204 (P) 2,191 (P) 
T(A) 8{A).. 32 (A) 464 (A) 73 (A) 242 (A) 
1957 70 (P) 199 (P) .. 9 (P) 4,296 {P) 949 (P) 1,947 (P) 
i. 18 (A)... 15 (A) 386 (A) 51 (A) 149 (A) 
13 (A) 7A)... 32 (A) 4,811 (A) 89 (A) 235 (A) 
1958 309 (P) 365 (P) 62(P) 4,974 (P) 1,367 (P) —*1,658 (P) 
10 (A) 2 (A) 5. 10 (A) 424 (A) 82 (A) 132 (A) 
1959 122 (P) 170 (P) $9 (P) 3,251 (P) 977 (P) 1,558 (P) 
- 6(A) &. T (A) 293 (A) 44 (A) 133 (A) 
1960 3(P) 63(P) on 40 (P) 3,356 (P) —-£,011 (P) 1,717 (P) 
ie : T (A) 113 (A) 6 (A) 53 (A) 
1961 9 64 me 63 3,640 910 1,709 
1962 595 62 '. 39 3,569 1,038 1,900 
1963 99 21 i 37 3,496 1,154 1,214 
1964 159 46 a 48 3,126 1,142 1,636 
1965 61 (P) 96 (P).. 22 (P) —-2,614 (P) 899 (P) 1,569 (P) 
sa 1(A).. a 186 (A) 22 (A) 68 (A) 
1966 8(P) 44 (Pp)... 8 (P) 2,973 (P) 868 (P) 1,716 (P) 
4(A).. 2 (A) 273 (A) 38 (A) 110 (A) 
1967 2(P)¢ 59 (P) §(P) 2,373 (P) 643 (P) 1,389 (P) 
1(A).. 3 (A) 147 (A) 25 (A) 77 (A) 
1968 7T(P) 67(P).. 7(P) (1,754 (P) 590 (P) 1,214 (P) 
“a 3 79 (A) 10 (A) 28 (A) 
1969 a 9(P) 7) 2,136 (P) 792 (P) ‘1,302 (P) 
1A)... Ts (A) 15 (A) 20 (A) 
1970 se (PP). 6(P) 1,825 (P) 755 (P) ‘1,221 (P) 
by 6s 6 21 (A) 6 (A) 7 (A) 
NN a cai 
P ; Plains 
A : Agency area 


N.A, : Not available 
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ANNEXURE 89 


WORK DONE UNDER FAMILY PLANNING PROGRAMME 


Urban family planning clinics 


Rural family planning clinics 
Year SSS ee See = EN 
Vasec- Tubec- LU.C.D.  Vasec- Tubec- LU.C.D. 
tomy tomy tomy tomy 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
a, 
1967-68 .. 666 597 508 1,183 1,752 251 
1968-69 .. 7,144 57 550 !,46] 1,461 307 


al 


ooo 


Si, No. 


10. 


11. 


Name of the 
village 


Lankalakoderu 
Chintaparru 
Poolapalle 
Agarru .. 
Jinauru . 
Poduru .. 
Pedapulleru 


Yendagandi 


Kopalle .. 
Garagaparru 
Kalla 

Andaluru 
Cherukumilli 
Pedanindrakolanu 
Parimella 


Pippara .. 


Chinanindrakolanu .. 
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ANNEXURE 90 


PROTECTED WATER SUPPLY SCHEMES 


Capacity 
Year of  Costofthe — of the No. of — Popula- 
inception scheme — over head public tap tion bene- 
(in Rs.) tank (in fountains fitted 
gallons) , 
Qo @ © © M. 
.. 1963-64 80,000 5,000 1s 3,000 
Do. 60,000 2,200 9 2,273 
Do. 90,000 7,500 15 3,000 
Do. 60,000 2,200 9 1,370 
Do, 1,20,000 10,000 22 30,000 
Do. 30,000 3,750 3,000 
Do, 80,000 4,800 13 2,600 
Do. J ,00,000 4,900 15 6,000 
Do. 80,000 4,220 10 2,250 
Do. 1,00,000 7,500 
Do. 1,00,000 7,500 16 3,000 
Do. 80,000 7,500 6 3,000 
Do. 30,000 5,500 3,300 
Do. * 80,000 7,500 22 3,258 
Do. 1,00,000 10,000 16 3,000 
Do. J,10,000 10,000 16 5,700 
Do. 60,000 7,500 21 3,000 


29, 


(2) (3) (4) (7) 
Uppalapadu 1963-64 90,000 3,400 16 2,500 
Chebrole Do. 48,000 9,800 16 4,000 
Kantheru Do. 1,02,000 4,950 16 2,500 
Munamarru Do. 80,000 5,400 7 1,250 
East Vipparru Do. 30,000 6,000 
Ardhavaram .. 1964-65 45,000 5,000 6 3,000 
A. Gopavaram Do, 30,000 ; 5,000 6 1,209 
Bhuvanapalle Do. 49,000 5,000 6 1,209 
Thokalapalle Do. 49,000 5,000 10 1,689 
Bynepalle Do. 30,000 5,000 6 [1,332 
Mandalaparru Do. 30,000 5,000 6 1,336 
Chanamilli Do. 30,000 5,000 9 {1,879 
Velagapalle Do. 30,000 2,000 3 505 
Saripalle Do. 30,000  —_$,000 9 1,760 
Kothapalle Do. 30,000 5,000 $ 947 
Nidamarru Do. 49,000 55,000 10 3,048 
Kesavaram Do. #£49,000 10,000 12 3,965 
Jragavaram Do. 1, 45,000 5,400 ee 2,500 
Polamuru Do. 48,000 2,500 
Dwaraka Thirumala 1967-68. 90,000 10,000 18 1,760 
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ANNEXURE 9] 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE SCHOLARSHIPS AWARDED 


Year 
eas ao eee nn AN 
1966-67 1967-68, 
Particulars meh a ees 
Number = Amount Number Amount 
es) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Non-residential 
Scheduled Castes 1,994 48,585 1,848 42,334 
Harijan Converts 7164 20,116 765 19,899 
Economically Backward ; 
Classes : 1,034 42,905 1,259 48,056 
Denotified Tribes. . 
Scheduled Tribes N.A. 1,970 N.A, 1,497 
Residential 
Scheduled Castes 2,377, © 2;72,543 2;628  6,05,573 
Harijan Converts ne 608. 1,16,345 699 1,57,293 
Economically Backward Classes N.A. © NLA. N.A. NLA. 
Denotified Tirbes. . N.A. | NIA, 1 182 
Scheduled Tribes 23 33,990 4 83t 
Government of India 
Scheduled Castes 385. 1,73,316 258  2,00,074 
Economically Backward 
Classes. : ne 115 53,946 69 37,175 
Denotified Tribes. . 1 546 5 
Scheduled Tribes 4 1,704 2 1,097 


N.A. : Not available 


1968-69 
Number — Amount 
(6) (7) 

48,655 
16,302 
ae 27,914 
N.A. 859 
2,166  4,43,568 
429 = 1,05,588 

N.A. NA, 
1 219 
4 888 
475 2,05,930 
35 17,823 
22 5,898 
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ANNEXURE 92 


THE COMPOSITION OF THE PARLIAMENTARY AND ASSEMBLY 


CONSTITUENCIES, 1965 


SI. No. Name of the 
constituency 


(1) (2) 


PARLIAMENTARY 


1, Narsapur 


2. Eluru 


ASSEMBLY 


{. Narsapur re 


2. Palacole 


3. Achanta (S.C.) 


4. Bheemavaram 


5. Undi 


6. Penugonda 


7. Tanuku 


Composition 


(3) 


.. Extent in terms of Assembly Constituencies: 


. Narsapur, Palacole, Achanta, Bheemavaram, 


Undi, Penugonda, Attili 


. Tanuku, Tadepalligudem, Unguturu, Dendulur, 


Elutu,; Gopalapuram, Chintalapudi 


~ Extent of Constituency : 


. Mogalthuru, Narsapur and Kaza firkas in Nar- 


sapur taluk 


. Palacole and Kopparru firkas in Narsapur taluk 


and Veeravasaram firka in Bheemavaram taluk 


. Achanta, Jinnuru and Doddipatla firkas in 


Narsapur taluk 


. Bheemavaram and Vissakoderu firkas and the 


villages of Kondepadu, Yendagandi, Gollala- 
koderu, Garagaparru, Mypa, Korukollu and 
Mogallu in Undi firka in Bheemavaram taluk 


.. Kalla, Akividu and Kilamuru firkas and Undi 


firka (excluding the villages of Kondepadu, 
Yendagandi, Gollalakoderu, Garagaparru, 
Mypa,Korukolluand Mogallu) in Bheemavaram 
taluk 


. Penugonda, IJragavaram and Peravali firkas is 


Tanuku taluk 


. Undrajavaram and Tanuku firkas in Tanuku and 


Alampuram firka in Tadepalligudem taluk 


(Contd.) 
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qd) @) 


(3) 


8. Attilt 


9, Tadepalligudem 


10. Unguturu 


1]. Dendutlur 


12, Eluru 


13. Gopalapuram (S.C.) 


14. Kovvur 


15. Polavaram (S.T.) 


16, Chintalapudi 


§.C : Scheduled Castes 
S.T. : Scheduled Tribes 


. Attili and Penumantra firkas in Tanuku taluk 


and Ganapavaram firka in Tadepalligudem 
taluk 


. Tadepalligudem, Pentapadu and Nallajarla 


firkas in Tadepalligudem taluk 


. Unguturn and Nidamarru firkas in Tadepalli- 


gudem taluk and Dwaraka Thirumala and Bhi- 
madole firkas in Eluru taluk 


. Eluru taluk (excluding Eluru, Dwaraka Thiru- 


malaand Bhimadole firkas) 


. Eluru firka in Eluru taluk 


. Gopalapuram, Thallapudi, Yernagudem and 


Lakkavaram firkas in Kovvur taluk 


.. Kovwvur, Nidadavole and Chagallu firkas in 


Kovvur taluk 


. Polavaram taluk 


.. Chintalapudi taluk 
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ANNEXURE 93 


RESULTS OF ELECTIONS TO THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY, 1952 
AND THE HOUSE OF THE PEOPLE, 1952 


ae ey 


Name of the successful candidate 
and party to which he belonged 


Valid votes Percentage 


SI. No. Name of the 
constituency 
() (2) 


t. Chintalapudi 
Eluru .. 
Tadepalligudem 
Alampuram 
Undi .. 


Bheemavaram 


2m aur en 


Narsapur 


Tanuku 
Penugonda 


10. Kovvur 


. a 


The Legislative Assembly 
. Motaparithi Kunerao (Com) 
. Garakapati Satyanarayana (Com) 


_ CS. Varaprasadamurthiraju (C) 


.. Pasala Suryachandra Rao (P) 
. Dantulur! Narayana Raju (C) 
. Bhupatiraju Subba Raju (P) 


. |, Bhupatiraju Lakshmi Narasa- 


raju.(Com) 


2. Padala Syamasundara Rao 
(Com) (S.C,) 


. Chitturu Indrayya (P) 
. Dwarampudi Basivi Reddy (P) 


. 1. Pinnamaneni Sree Rama 


Chandra Rao (Com) 


2. Mallapudi Rajeswara Rao (P) 
(S.C.) 


The House of the People 


i. Eluru.. ; 


_ 1. B.S. Murthy (P) 


2. K. Subba Rao (Com) (S.C.)} 


: S.C.: Scheduled CaStes 
Cc: 


polled of valid 
votes polled 
ta total valid 
votes 
(4) (5) 
24,003 45.95 
20,545 40.42 
19,844 44.89 
24,807 53.37 
14,435 28.66 
33,743 71.23 
50,746 44.33 
39,557 37.42 
20,835 42.24 
40,208 70.75 
32,655. 30.12 
22,664 29.91 
1,64,671 23.58 
1,87,822 92.89 


Indian National Congress 


COM: Communist Party of ladia 


P; Preja Party 
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ANNEXURE 94 


RESULTS OF ELECTIONS TO THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY, 1955 
AND THE HOUSE OF THE PEOPLE, 1957 


SI. No. Name of the Name of the successful candidate Valid votes Percentage : 
and party to which he belonged _ polled 


constituency 


(3) 


(4) 


i. Kovvur 


Polavaram 
Eluru .. 
Dendulur 


Tadepalligudem 


SA Pee 


6. Pentapadu 


7. Tanuku 
Attili .. 
9, Penugonda 
10. Narsapur 


lt. Palacole 


12, Bheemavaram 
13. Undi .. 


1, Narsapur 
2. Eluru.. 


C: Indian aren Congress 


S.C.: Schedul 


The Legislative Assembly 


. 1, Atluri Bapineedu (C) 


2. Taneti Veeraraghavulu (C) (S.C.) 


. Pusuluri Kodanda Ramayya (C) 
.. Seerla Brahmayya (C) 
.. Mulpuri Rangayya (C) 


. 1, Nambur} Srinivasa Rao (C) 


2. Srimat Kilambi Venkata 
Krishnavataram-(C) (S.C.) 


. Chintalapati Seetharama Chandra 


Varaprasadamurthiraju (C) 


. Mullapudi Harischandra Prasad (C) 
. Chodagam Ammanna Raja (C) 


. Javvadi Lakshmayya (C) 
. Grandhi Venkata Reddy (C) 
. J, Addepalli Satyanarayana Murthy 


(C) 
2. Dasari Perumallu (C) (S.C.) 


. Nachu Venkatramasah (C) 


.. Gadiraju Jagannadharaju (C) 
The House of the People, 1957 


Uddaraju Ramam (Com) 
Mothey Vedakumari (C) 


Castes 
COM: Communist Party of India 


47,730 
42,357 
14,592 
22,322 
25,266 
43,157 
40,412 


30,973 


26,586 
20,633 


27,277 
24,556 
40,988 


40,052 
26,610 
21,670 


1,34,119 
1,15,280 


of valid 
votes polled 
to total valid 
votes 


(5) 
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ANNEXURE 95 


RESULTS OF ELECTIONS TO THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY, 1962 
AND THE HOUSE OF THE PEOPLE, 1962 


SI. No. Name of the Name of the successful candidate| Valid votes Percentuge 
constituency and party to which he belonged _ polled of valid 
votes polled 
to total valid 
votes 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 


The Legislative Assembly 


. Narsapur .. Parakala Seshavatharam (C) 14,104 48.29 
2. Palacole .. AddepalliSatyanarayana Murthy 24,028 50.04 
Cc 
3. Achanta(S.C.) .. Paid Syamasundara Rao (Com) 25,306 51.54 
4. Penugonda .. Vanka Satyanarayana (Com) 25,069 50.55 
5. Attili .. .. 8.R. Datla (Com) 25,818 54.62 
6. Pentapadu .. Chintalapati Prasada Murty Raju 35,646 65.66 
C 
7. Tanuku Mullan Harischandra Prasad(C) 31,771 50.09 
8. Kovvur . Alluri Bapineedu (C) 27,873 48.30 
9, GenalanicaniSc C.) Taneti Veeraraghavulu(C) 19,993 44.68 
10. Polavaram .. Karatam Baburao (Com) 18,700 46.90 
11, Chintalapudi (S.C.) Revulagadda Yesupadam (C) 22,831 50.30 
12. Tadepalligudem .. Alluri Krishna Row (C) 16,847 40.91 
13. Dendulur .. Motaparthi Ramamohana Rao (I) 25,162 51.06 
14, Eluru.. .. Attuluri Sarweswara Rao (Com) 26,235 47.62 
15, Und .. .. Gokaraju Rangaraju (C) 32,376 54.26 
16. Bheemavaram  .. Nachu Venkata Ramaiah (C) 25,694 48 .68 


The House of the People 


1, Narsapur .. Datla Balaramaraju (C) 1,81,878 50.04 
2. Eluru.. .. Viramachaneni Vimala Devi (Com)  1,59,379 47.44 


522—25 
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ANNEXURE 96 


RESULTS OF ELECTIONS TO THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY, 1967 
AND THE HOUSE OF THE PEOPLE, 1967 


Sl No. Name of the Name of the successful candidate Valid votes Percentage 


constituency and party to which he belonged __ polled of valid 
votes polled 
to total valid 
votes 
gj 2 @) @) (6) 
The Legislative Assembly 
1. Narsapur .. Rudraraju Satyanarayana Raju 28,228 46.21 
(Com-M) 
2. Palacole .. Polisetti Seshavataram (Com-M) 27,161 49 .68 
3, Achanta(S.C.) .. Dasari,Perumallu (C) 31,630 51,93 
4. Bheemavaram  .. Bhupatiraju Vijayakumar Raju (I) 31,839 $2.89 
5. Undi.. .. Katreddi Kusumeswararao (I) 31,659 53.73 
6. Penugonda .. Javvadi Lakshmayya (C) 30,759 53.61 
7, Tanuku .. Gannamani Satyanarayana alias 36,157 53.49 
Satyanarayana Murthy (1) 
8 Attili .. .. Kalidindi Vijaya Narasimha Raju (C) 28,169 46.51 
9. Tadepalligudem .. Alluri Krishna Rao (C) 24,129 42.60 
10. Unguturu .. Chintalapati Seetharama Chandra 31,728 53.37 
Varaprasadamurthiraju (C) 
11. Dendulur .. Motaparthi Ramamohana Rao(C) 32,088 51.76 
12, Eluru. . Malay Venkatanarayana (C) 18,003 38.21 
13. Gopalapuram(S. c ) Taneti Veeraraghavulu (C) 28,793 60.75 
14. Kovvur .. Kuntamukkala Butchi Rayudu (1) 34,556 52.70 
15. Polavaram (S.C.) Kondamodalu Rami Reddy (C) 25,797 67.80 
16. Chintalapudi .. Gadde Vishnumurthy (C) 21,884 43,58 


The House of the People 


1, Narsapur .. Datla Balaramaraju (C) 1,85,274 44.55 
2. Eluru.. .. Kommareddi Suryanarayana (C) 1,63,360 41.83 


522—25* 
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ANNBXURB 97 


LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS PUBLISHED 


Sl.No, Name of the periodical and 


periodicity 


Muithri, Montly 


Hoineo, Monthly 

Jatheeya Karmikavani, Weekly 
Manjulatha, Monthly 
Muqjuvani, Fortnightly .. 
Muinukshuvu, Monthly .. 
Nede, Daily 

Ratna Garbhi, Weekly .. 
Sanga Jyothi, Monthly .. 
Snehalatha, Weckly 
Swarnakara Sainachar, Monthly 
Tata, Weekly 

Tolikodi, Weekly 

Vidya Vahini, Fortnightly 


Vidya Pradata, Weekly 


Place of publi- 


cation 


(3) 


.. Eluru 


.. Blury 


Eluru 


.. Eluro 


.) Eluru 


. Elurv 


. Eluru 


.. Eluru 


.. Eluru 


.. Eluru 


. Eluru 


.. Bluru 


. Elurcu 
. Eluru 


. Bluru 


Year in 
which 
started 


(4) 


N.A. 


N.A. 


N.A. 


N.A. 
N.A. 


N.A. 


N.A. 


N.A. 


N.A. 


N.A. 


NA. 


NLA, 


N.A. 


N.A. 


. NLA. 


Language 


A a ER Ei 


(5) 


English 
and 
Telugu 


Telugu 
Telugu 
Telugu 
Telugu 
Telugu 
Telugu 
Telugu 
Telugu 
Telugu 
Telugu 
Telugu 
Telugu 
Telugu 


Teluge 


29. 


30. 


(2) 


Yuva Prabha, Weekly 

Yuva Raktam, Weekly .. 

Sri Vaishnavapathrika, Monthly 
Vishia Caik-am, Fort: ightly 
Manna, Fortnightly 
Samskarini, Fortnightly .. 


Calendar Sri Y.N.M. College, Yearly 


Sri Vysyamitra, Monthly 
Prakruthi Jeevan, Mo.ithly 
Sama Dirsini, Fortnightly 
Pakapakalv, Monthly. 
Vijaya Jyo hi, Fortnightly 
Karma Sakshi, Weekly .. 
Se‘tibalija, Mo.thly 


Harijan Welfare, Fortnightly 


N. A. : Not available. 


(3) 


. Eluru 
. Eluru 
. Pentapads 
. Bheemavarain .. 
. Narsapur 


. Narsapur 


Narsapur 


. Pentapadu 
.. Bheemavaram .. 
.. Bheemavaram . 

. Kovwvur 

. Kovvur 
. Kovvur 

. Tanuku 


. Manchili 


1920 
1934 
1936 
1938 


1948 


1953 
1957 
1958 
1963 
1965 
1965 
1965 


N.A. 


(5) 


Telugu 
Telugu. 
Telugu 
Telugu 
Teluga 
Telugu 
Telugu 
and 
English 
Telugu 
Telugu 
Telugr 
Telugu 
Telugu 
Telugu 
Telugu 


Telugu 
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Books and Journals 
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and IT. 


Gribble, J. D. B.—A History of the Deccan, Volumes I and II. 
Sherwani, Prof. H. K.—The Bahmanis of the Deccan. 


John Briggs—History of the Rise of the Mahomedan Power 
In India, Volume II. 


Siddiqui, A. M.—His:ory of Golconda. 


Yusuf Hussain Khan, Dr.—Nizam’l-Mulk Asaf Jah I, Founder 
“sf the Hyderabad State, 1936. 
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Somasekhira Sarma, M.—History of the Reddi Kingdoms. 
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dency of Madras, Volume T. 
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Nilakanta Sastri, K. A.—The ‘Colas’. 

Nilakiita Sastri, K. A—-A Courprehpnsive His:ory of Indic. 
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22. 
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Ramarao, M.—Satavahana Coins in the Andhra Predesh 
M isewin. 


Subrahmanyam, Dr. R.—A Catalogue of the Ikshvaku Coins 
in th: Andhra Pradesh Government Museum. 


Subrahnatyam, Dr. R.—The Tundi Copper Plate Grant of 
Vishnuk andin King Vikramendravarman. 


H:iry Morris—A Descriptive and Historical Account of the 
Golavary District in the Presidency of Madras, 1878. - 
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Shrwa_ ji). 


Veikitirangatya, M.—The Freedom Struggle in Andhra 
Pradesh, Volumes I to UI. 


Histo-y and Culture of “the Indian People, Volumes I to IV 
anid IX. 


British Paramountcy and Indian Rennaissance, Parts I and I. 


Raigazsharyi1, V.—A Topographical List of the Inscriptions 
of the Madras Presidency, Volumes I and II. 


Boag, G. T.—The Midras Presidency (1881-1931), 1933. 


Biliga, Der. B. S.—3tudies in. Midras Administration, 
Volume I, 1949. 


Vipan, A.—Scheme of Road Development for the Madras 
Presidency, 1935. 


Venkatarangaiya, M.—The Development of Local Boards in 
the Madras Presidency, 1938. 
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Madras Presidency from 1818-1927 and 1929. 


Russell, A. J. H.—Geographical Survey of Plague in the 
Madras Presidency, 1930. 


Srinivas, M. N.—Social Change in Modern India. 
Raghavaiah, V.—The Yenadis. 
Venkataramanayya, B.—Andhrakavisapthasathi (Telugu) 1956. 


Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Dr. B.—The History of the Indian 
National Congress. 


Basic Education in Madras Province, 1938-48. 


42. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


51. 


52. 


53. 


54. 


55. 


56. 


57. 


58. 


59. 


60. 
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Memoirs of the Department of Agriculture, Madras, 1954. 
Soil Erosion—‘ts Prevention and Control, 1948. 


The History of th: Andhra Pradesh Police, Centenary 
1861-1961. 


Vignana Sarvaswamu, Volumes III and IV (Telugu) published 
by Telugu Bhasha Samithi, M idras. 


Arudra Samagra Aadhra Sahityam, Volume IX (Telugu). 


A Contury of Irrigation —- Godavary - Krishna Deltas 
(1859-1959). 


Who’s Who of Indian Writers, published by the Sahitya Aka- 
demi, New Delhi. 


Gazetteers and Manuals 


A Gizeetteer of Southern-India, published by Pharoah & Co., 
1855. 


The Impszrial Gazetteer of India, Volume XII (Einme to Gwa- 
lior), 1908. 


The Imozrial Gazetteer of India, Volume XXIV (Travancore 
to Zira), 1908. 


Imperial Gazetteer of India, Provincial Series, Madras, 
Volume IT, 1908. 


Madras District Gazetteers, Godavary, 1907. 


Statistical Appendix, Together with a Supplement to the District 
Gazetteer (1907) for Godavari District, Volume II, 1915. 


Statistical Appsndix, Together with a Supplement to the District 
Gazetteer (1907) for Godavari District, Volume II, 1935. 


Manual of the Adiministration of the Madras Presidency, 
Volumes I to HI. 


Ryan, J. C.—The Madras Co-operation Manual, 1952. 


Census Reports 
Census of India, Mnudras, Reports and Tables Volumes, 1901, 
1911, 1931, 1941, 195], 
Census of India 1961, Andhra Pradesh District Census Handbook, 
West Godavari District. 


Census of India, Andhra Pradesh, Part IIJ-A.-General 
Population Tables. 


61. 


62. 


63. 


64, 


65. 


66. 


67. 
68. 


69. 


70. 
71, 


72. 
73. 


74, 
75. 


76. 


77. 


7B. 
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Census of India 1961, Volume II, Andhra Pradesh, Part I-A(i), 
General Report. 


Census of India 1961, Andhra Pradesh, Volume II, Part VII-B(4), 
Fairs and Festivals, West Godavari District. 


Consus of India 1961, Volume II, Andhra Pradesh Parts IV-A 
and TV-B, Housing and Estatlishment Tables. 


Ce.sus of India 1961, Volume II, Andhra Pradesh, Part H.-C, 
Cultural and Migration Tables. 


C:iusus of India 1961, Volume II, Andhra Pradesh Part IJII, 
Household Economic Tables. 


Census of India 1961, Volume I, Andhra Pradesh, Part VI— 
Village Survey Monog:aphs, Serial No. 17, a Monograph on 
U aga la, Kovvur Taluk and Serial No. 18 a Monograph on 
Puliramudugudem, Polavaram Taluk. 


Livesiock Census Report, 1961. 


Roo on the Quiagaeniial Livestock Census, 1956, Andhra 
Pradesh. 


9h Quinquennial Livestock Census, 1961, Andhra Pradesh, 
Volumes I and II. 


Administration Reports 
Annual Reports of Indian Epigraphy. 


Reports on the Adni istration of the Madras Presidency for 
the years 1858-59 to 1936-37. 


Midras Administration for the year 1937-38. 


Midras Administration Reports for the years 1938-39 to 
1940-41. 


Madras in 1945, 1946, 1947 and 1953 —Part I. 


Annual Reports on the Administration of the Madras Presi- 
dency for the years 1858-59 to 1943-44, 


Midras State Administration Reports for the years 1944-45 
co 1952-53. 


Andhra State Administration Reports for the years 1953-54 
co 1955-56. 


Andhra Pradesh State Admiristration Reports for the years 
1956-57 to 1967-68. 


79. 


80. 


81. 


82. 


83. 


84. 


85. 


86. 


87. 


88. 


94, 


95. 
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Reports on the Op:zrations of the Department of Agriculture, 
Madras Presidency for the years 1886-87 to 1889-90. 


Reports on the Operations of the Department of Land Records 
and Agriculiure, Madras Presidency for the years 1892-93 to 
1895-96, and 1901-02. 

Reports on the Operations of the Departinent of Agriculture, 
Madras Presidency for the years 1902-03 to 1909-10, 1911-12, 
1913-14, 1915-16 to 1940-41, 1943-44 to 1946-47. 


Administration Reports of the Agricvliure Department for the 
Fasli years 1357 (1947-48) to 1362 (1952-53). 


Ataitistration Reports of the Agriculure and Fisheries 
Department for the years 1953-54 and 1954-55. 


Ainual Administration Reports of the Departinent of Agri- 
culture (typed) for the years, 1955-56to!965-66 excepting 1959-60. 


Reports of Subordinate Officers of. the Departmert of Agricul- 
ture, Madras for the vyears 1924-25 to 1940-41. 


Adminis:ration Reports of Subordi..ate Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Madras for the years 1941-42 to 1944-45, 
1949-50 and 1950-51. 


Detailed Reports of Subordinate Officers of the Department of 
Agriculture for the years 1941-42, 1942-45 and 1950-51. 


Detailed Administration Reports of Subordinate Officers of 
the Department of Agriculture, Madras for the years 1943-44 
to 1951-52 excepting 1947-48 and 1950-5). 


Repo-ts on the Working of Co-operative Societies in the 
Madras Province for the years 1946 to 1949, 


Reports on the Working of Co-operative Societies in the 
State of Madras for tbe years 1950 to 1953. 


Reports on the Working of Co-operative Societies in the State 
of Andhra for the years 1954 to 1956. 


Reports on the Working of Co-operative Societies in 
Andhra Pradesh for the years 1957 to 1965. 


Annual Administration Report of the Andhra Pradesh Co-op- 
erative Central Land Mortgage Bank Limited, 1967. 


Annual Progress Report of the Irrigation Branch of the Public 
Works Department in Madras Presidency for the year 1876-77. 


Administration Reports of the Public Works Department, Irri- 
gation Branch in the Madras Presidency for the vears 1880-8] 
to 1896-97 excepting 1882-83, 1884-85 and 1892-93, 


96. 


97. 


104. 


105. 


106. 


107. 


108. 


109. 


110. 


11). 


122. 
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Administration Reports of the Irrigation Branch of the Public 
Works Department in the Madras Presidency for the years 
1897-98 to 1908-09 excepting 1898-99 and 1901-02. 


Public Works Department (Madras Presidency), Administra- 
tion Reports, Part II-Irrigation for the years 1909-10 to 1948-49 
excepting 1941-42, 1942-43 and 1945-46. 


Public Works Department, Madras State, Administration 
Reports, Part IJ—Irrigation for the years 1949-50 to 1952-53, 


Public Works Department, Andhra State, Administration 
Reports, Part II-A-Irrigation for the years 1953-54 to 1954-55, 


Annual Administration Reports of the Civil Veterinary De- 
partment, Madras Presidency for the years 1913-14 to 1925-26. 


Annual Administration Reports of the Madras Civil Veteri- 
nary Department for the.years 1926-27 to 1940-41. 


Administration Report. of the Madras Animal Husbandry 
Department for the - year 1949-50. 


Administration Reports of the Andhra Animal Husbandry 
Department for the second half of the year 1953-54, and for 
the years 1954-55 and 1955-56. 


Administration Reports of the Department of Fisheries, 
Madras for the years 1918-19, 1919-20, 1921-22 and 1925-26 
to 1939-40. 

Reports on the Fisheries of Madras for the years 1941, 1942 
and 1947-48, 


Report on the Fisheries Department of Madras for the year 
1949-50. 


Administration Reports of the Department of Fisheries, 
Madras for the years 1950-51 and 1952-53. 


Administration Report of the Fisheries Branch of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and Fisheries for the year 1954-55, 


Administration Reports of the Department of Fisheries, 
Andhra Pradesh for the years 1961-62 to 1967-68. 


Annual Administration Reports of the District Agricultural 
Officers, West Godavari. 


Administration Reports of the Electricity Department for 
the years 1928-29, 1935-36, 1936-37 and 1938-39. 


Administration Reports of the Inspector of Factories in the 
Madras Presidency for the years 1913 and 1914. 


1)3. 


114, 


115. 


116. 


117. 


118. 


119. 


120. 


121. 


122. 


123. 


124. 


125. 


126. 


127. 


128. 


129. 
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Reports on the Working of the Indian Factories Act in the 
Madras Presidency for the years 1915 to 1938. 


Reports on the Working of the Factories Act in the Madras 
Presidency for the years 1935 to 1938. 


Reports on the Working of the Factories Act in the Province 
of Madras for the years 1939 to 1948 excenting 1942 and 
1945. 


Administration Reports of the Highways Department, Madras 
State for the years 1946-47 to 1952-53. 


Adminis'ration Reports of the Highways Department, 
Andhra State for the years 1953-54 and 1954.55, 


Administration Reports of the Highways Department, 
Andhra Pradesh State forthe years 1955-56 to 1960-61. 


Administration Reports of the Roads and Buildings Depart- 
ment for the years 1960-61 to» 1965-66. 


Administration Reports of the Provincial Broadcasting De- 
partment in the Madras Presidency for the years 1938-39 to 
1946-47 excepting 1941-42 and 1944-45, 


Administration Reports of the State Broadcasting Depart- 
ment, Andhra State for the years 1953-54, 1954-55 and 
1956-57. 


Administration Reports of the Madras Police for the years 
1862-73, 1878 to 1893. 


Reports on the Administration of the Police of the Madras 
Presidency for the years 1894 to 1935. 


Reports on the Administration of the Police of the Madras 
Province for the years 1936 to 1948. 


Reports on the Administration of the Police of the Madras 
State for the years 1949 to 1953. 


Reports on the Administration of the Police of the Andhra 
State for the years 1953-54 and 1955. 


Reports on the Administration of the Police of Andhra Pra- 
desh for the years 1956 to 1958. 


Administration Reports of the Inspector General of Prisons 
in the Madras Presidency for the years 1856 to 1858. 


Reports on the Administration of the Jails in the Madras 
Presidency for the years 1868-71, 1871-74, 1877, 1879, 1880, 
1882, 1885 to 1890, 1892 to 1899, 1901 to 1914, 1917 to 1920 
and 1923 to 1937. 


130. 


131. 


132. 


133. 


134. 


135. 


136. 


137. 


138. 


139, 


140. 


141. 


142. 


143. 


144, 


145. 


146. 
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‘Reports on the Administration of the Jails in the Province 
of Madras for the years 1938 to 1949, 


Reports on the Administration of the Jails of the Madras 
State for the years 1950 to 1952, 


Administration Reports of the Jai! Department, Andhra 
State for the years 1953 to 1955. 

Administration Report of the Jails in Andhra Pradesh for 
the year 1956. 


Reports on the Administration of Civil Justice in the Ma- 
dras Presidency for the years 1894 to 1909. 


Administration Reports of Civil Justice in the Andhra State 
for the years 1954 and 1955. 

Administration Report of—-Civil Justice in Andhra Pradesh 
for the year 1956. 


Reports on the Administration of Criminal Justice in the 
Madras Presidency for the years 1894 to 1909, 


Administration Reports of Criminal Justice in the Andhra 
State for the years 1953 and 1955, 


Reports on the Administration of the Probation in the Ma- 
dras Province for the) years 1946 to 1954. 

Administration Report of the Probation Department Andhra 
State, 1955. 

Reports of the Settlement of the Land Revenue of the Dis- 
tricts in the Madras Presidency for the Fasli years 1315 
(1905-06) to 1347 (1937-38), 

Reports of the Settlement of the Land Revenue of the Ma- 
dras Province for the Fasli years 1348 (1938-39) to 1350 
(1950-51), 

Reports of the Settlement of the Land Revenue of the Madras 
State for the Fasli years 1361 (1951-52) and 1326 (1952-53). 


Reports of the Settlement of the Land Revenue of the An- 
dhra State for the Fasli years 1363 (1953-54) to 1366 ( 1956-57). 


Reports on the Working of the Local Boards and Union 
Panchayats in the Presidency of Madras for the years 1902-03 


to 1950-51. 


Administration Reports of the District Board, Krishna for 
the years 1905-06 to 1924-25. 


147, 


148. 


149, 


150. 


151. 


152. 


153. 


154, 


155. 


156. 


157. 


158. 


159, 


160. 


161. 


162. 


163. 
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Administration Reports of the District Board, West Goda- 
vari for the years 1924-25 to 1951-52. 


Administration Reports of the Zilla Parishad, West Goda- 
vari for the years 1959-60 to 1968-69, 


Administration Reports of the Eluru Municipality for the 
years 1920-21 to 1°68-69. 


Administration Reports of the Bheemavaram Municipality 
for the years 1949-50 to 1968-69. 


Administration Reports of the Palacole Municipality for the 
years 1958-59 to 1967-68. 


Administra.ion Reports of the Narsapur Municipality for 
the years 1958-59 to 1967-68. 


Administration Reports of the Nidadavole Municipality for 
the years 1965-66 to 1968-69. 


Administration Reports. of the Kovvur Municipality for 
the years 1965-66 to 1968-69. 


Administration Reports. of “the Tadepalligudem Municipality 
for 1968-69. 


Annual Reports of the Director of Town-Planning for the 
years 1925-26, 1928-29, 1930-31. to 1934-35, 1936-37 to 
1940-41 and 1948-49, 


Annual Reports on the Administration of Town-Planning in 
Madras State for the years 1949-50, 1950-51 and 1952-53. 


Annual Report on the Administration of Town-Planning in 
Andhra State for 1953-54. 


Annual Returns of the Civil Hospitals and Dispensaries in the 
Madras Presidency for the years 1896, 1897, 1900 and 1921. 


Annual Reports on the Working of the Civil Hospitals and 
Dispensaries in the Mac.as Presidency for the years 1929, 
1930, 1932, 1933, 193%, 1939, [941, 1945, 1946 and 1948. 


Reports on the Working of the Civil Hospitals and Dispen- 
saries in the Madras State for the years 1949, 195] and 1952. 


Triennial Reports of the Civil Hospitals and Dispensaries in 
the Madras Presidency for the Trienniums ending with 1916 
io 1947 excepting 1943. 


Triennial Reports of the Civil Hospitals and Dispensaries in the 
Madras State for the Trienniums ending with 1950 and 1953. 


164. 


165, 


166. 


167. 


168. 


169. 


170. 


171. 


172. 


173. 


174. 


175. 


176. 


177. 


178. 


179. 


180. 
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Reports on the Working of che Civil Hospitals and Dispen- 
saries in the Andhra State for the years 1954 and 1955. 


Annual Reports of the Director of Public Health, Madras 
for the years 1921 to 1948 excepting 1930, 1931, 1942 and 1943. 


Reports on the Health Conditions in Madra: State for the 
years 1950 to 1952. 


Reports on the Health Conditions in Andhra State for the 
years 1953 to 1955. 


Report on the Health Conditions in Andhra Pradesh State 
for 1956. 


Administration Reports of the Chief Engineer (Public Health) 
for the years 1960-6! to 1964-65. 


Administration Reports of the District Health Officer, West 
Godavari for the years 1960-61. to 1965-66. 


Administration Reports of. the District Medical and Health 
Officer, West Godavari for the years 1965-66 and 1966-67. 


Annual Reports of the Sanitary Commissioner for Madras 
for the years 1882, 1888 and 1889. 


Annual Reports of the Sanitary Commissioner and the Sanitary 
Engineer to Government, Madras for the years 1890, 1896 to 
1900, 1903, 1906, 1908 to —1914- 


Annual Reports of the Sanitary Commissioner, the Sanitary 
Engineer and the Sanitary Board, Madras for the years 1915 
to 1924, 


Reports on Public Instruction in the Madras Presidency, 
for the years 1854-55, 1856-57, 1857-58, 1875-76, 1876-77, 
1879-80 to 1940-41, and 1943-44 to 1945-56. 


Reports on Public Instruction in the Madras Province for 
the years 1946-47 to 1948-49. 


Reports on Public Instruction in Madras State for the years 
1949-50 to 1951-52. 


Reports on Public Instruction in the Andhra State for the 
years 1953-54 to 1955-56. 


Reports on Public Instruction in Andhra Pradesh for the 
years 1957-58 to 1960-61. 


Reports on the Administration of the Abkari Revenue fof 
the years 1911-12 and 1915-16 to 1922-23, 


181. 


182. 


183. 


184. 


185. 


186. 


187. 


188. 


189. 


190. 


191, 


192. 


193. 


194 


195. 
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Reports on the Administration of the Excise Revenue for 
the years 1923-24 to 1927-28, 1931-32 to 1941-42 and 1944-45 
to 1947-48. 


Reports on the Administration of the Madras Excise and Prohi- 
bition Department foi the years 1948-49, 1951-52 and 1952-53. 


Administration Reports of theExcise and Prohibition Department 
of Andhra State for the years 1953-54 to 1955-56. 


Administration Reports of the Madras Hindu Religious Endow- 
ments Board for the years 1925-26, 1940-41, 1944-45 to 
194¢€-47, and 1948-49. 


Administration Reports of the Hindu Religious and Chari- 
table Endowments (Administration) Department of Madras 
State for the years 1951-52 and 1953-54. 


Administration Reports of the Hindu Religious and Charitable 
Endowments (Administration) Department of Andhra State 
for the years 1953-54 to 1955-56, 


Administration Reports. of the Hindu Religious and Chari- 
table Endowments Department, Andhra Pradesh for the years 
1956-57 to 1965-66. 


Annual Administration Reports. of the Marketting Depart- 
ment of Andhra Pradesh’ State. 


Administration Reports of the Labour Department, Madras 
on the Work done for the Amelioration of the Eligible 
Communities for the years 1919-20 to 1947-48. 


Administration Reports of the Harijan Welfare Department, 
Madras for the years 1948-49 to 1952-53. 


Administration Reports of the Harijan Welfare Department, 
Andhra for the vears 1953-54 to 1955-56. 


Administration Report of the Social Welfare Depratment 
for the years 1954-55 to 1967-68. 


Annuaj Report and Statement on Newspapers for 1941. 
Annual Report on Newspapers for 1943 and list of Amendments 
to Annual Statement on Newspapers for 1942. 
Other Reports 


Meyer, W.S.—Report on the Constitution of Additional 
Districts, Divisions and Taluks in the Madras Presidency 
and other connected matters. 


196, 


197. 


198, 


199, 


200. 


201. 


202. 


203. 


204. 


205. 


206. 


207. 


208. 


209. 


210, 
211, 


212. 
213. 
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Sathyanathan, W. R. S.—Report on the Agricultural In- 
debtedness, 1935, 


Narayanaswami Naidu, Rao Bahadur Dr. B. V.—Report 
of the Economist for Enquiry into Rural Indebtedness. 


Narayana Rao, D.—Report on the Survey of Cottage Indus- 
tries in the Madras Presidency, 1929, 


Community Development Programme, Andhra Pradesh— 
Reports for the years 1957-58 to 1963-64 by Planning and 
Local Administration Department. 


Report of the Famine of 1891 and 1892 and the Administra- 
tion of the Measures adopted for the Relief of Distress. 


Report of the Madras Famine Code Revision Committee— 
Volumes I and II, 1938. 


Report of the Indian Irrigation Commission, Part I and I, 
1901-03. 


Report of the Committee on Fisheries in Madras, 1929, 


Season and Crop Reports of the Madras Presidency for the years 
1902-03, 1904-05 to 1909-10, 1911-12 to 1913-14, 1915-16 
and 1917-18 to 1935-36. 


Season and Crop Reports of the Madras Province for the 
years 1936-37 to 1947-48. 


Season and Crop Report,..of, the , Madras State for the years 
1948-49 to 1952-53. 


Season and Crop Reports of the Andhra State for the years 
1953-54 and 1954-55, 


Season and Crop Report of Andhra Pradesh for the years 
1955-56 to 1968-69. 


The Madras Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee Report, 
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.. An institution at the village level in the 


system of local self-government 
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. Great epic depicting the war of Kurukshetra 
.. School attached to Mosque 


. A structure consisting of pillars in which ths 


idol is placed on festive occasions 


. Wholesale market 
. Muslim law officer 


. A pattern of diagram drawn with lines of 
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.. A kinsman in the"seventh generation in des- 
ceat from a common ancestor having the 
right to partake in the funeral cake 


.. A richman, usually Vaisya 
.. An order 
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Coconut Development Scheme 82 
Collegiate Education re 190 
Commercial Banks ‘2 105 
Committee of Circuit a 149 
Common Diseases oe 202 
Communist Party (Marxist) 223 
of India 
Communist Party of India 222, 223 
Community Development Pro- 84, 141, 
gramme 2tl, 212 
Community Listening oF 133 
Condition of Agricultural... 156 
Labour 
Congress Agrarain Committee 155 
Congrigation of the Sisters 191 
of St. Ann. 
Conservancy a 210 
Consumer’s Co-operative... 145 
Stores 
Co-operation in Wholesale 114 
and Retail Trade 
Cottage Industries 97 
Cornwallis System a 164 
Co-operative Department... 169 
Co-operative Organisations .. 108 
Cost of Living a 137 
Course of Trade we 142 
Criminal Investigation De- .. 162 
partment 
Crop Rotation aA 2B 
Cultural, Literary and Scientifi 195 
Associations 
Currency and Coinage ii 112 
D 
Dairy Farming... ae 83 
Danymapeta is i 119 
Danarnava t ra 24 
Dandena Gundaya a 23 
Dandi ot $e 47 
Dasu Reddy ae és 43 
Daud Khan Panni ae 39 


Deep Water Rice Research .. 78, 79 
Station. 


Dendalur 21,100,193, 


201,221 
Dendulur Firka Scheme 92 
Devakutaparvatam a 235 
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Devarakonda ae oh 37 
Devarapalle .- 8,9,12,188 
Devaraya | = ahs 34 
Devaraya II sot ye 35 
Development of Power Supply 91 
Dharmajigudem .. os 200 
Dhruva . .23,101,237 
Dilawar Khan... As 38 
Discharged Prisoner's Aid .. 163 
Society 
Dissemination of Trade News 11s 
District Co-operative Marketing 16 
Society 
District Headquarters es 203 
Hospital 
District Poultry Farm, be 84 
Gopannapalem 
District Road Fund a 118 
District Soldier's , Sailors’ and 
Airmen‘s Board 225 
District Wakfs Committee... 219 
Doddipa la ois 43 200 
Domestic and Personal 
Services a ue 144 
Dondapudi . 5,6,70,93 
Dowlaiswaram... 66, 67 
Drainage Scheme .. - 2H 
Draksharama ie .. 28,235 
Dress and Ornaments ie 60 
Dry Decidious Scrub Forests 14 
Duddukuru 9, 12, 93 
Dugdopavanapuram 234 
Dupleix Ks dat 40 
Durjaya Family .. aS 28 
Durvasa ss Ma 237 
Duwva.. ei es 69 
Dwaraka Thirumala . 10, 12,55, 
126, 219, 
231 
E 
Eastern Chalukyas of Vengi .. 22, 117, 
181 
Eastern Ghats... 13 
East India Company .. 150, 181 
Economic Importance 87 
Education Among Women 183 
Education of the Handicapped 194 


E—(Contd.) 
Bturu .. ..1 to 4, 12, 
27, 29, 38, 
40,41,42, 
45 to 47, 
49,51,63, 
70 to 72, 
76, 82 to 
85, 88, 89, 
91, 92, 95 
to 97,100, 
109, 110, 
113 tol15, 
117, 119, 
124, 125, 
129, 131, 
132, 141, 
147, 159, 
161, 171, 
172, 176, 
182 to 184, 
187 to 189, 
191 0193, 
195, 196, 
200, 203, 
205, 208; 
210, 212, 
215, 218, 
219,221, 
222, 224; 
225, 226, 
229, 234, 
234 
Eluru Canal .. 67, 68, 69, 
. 128, 130 
Bjuru Jewellers and Bullion 
Merchants Association 145 
Eluru Municipality 176, i. 
Elurupadu 69 
Employees’ State Insurance 
Corporation 101 
Employees’ State Insurance 
Scheme 101 
Employment Exchanges 139 
Employment Market Informa. 
tion Scheme 139, 140 
Endowments 218 
Eruva Bhima 30, 36 
Establishment of Central Re- 
gional and Sub-stations for 
Rice Research 79 
Evolution of Co-operative 
Movement ee 106 
Exploitation and Development 87 
F 
Fairs and Festivals 114 
Family Planning .. ° 208 
Farmers Training Centre... 78, 80 
Farrukshsiyar 39° 
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Fauna 
Ferries 
Festivals 
Firoz Shah 
Fisheries 


Floods, Famines and © 
Droughts ‘ 


Flora .. A 

Flora, Forests and Fauna 
Fodder 

Food bs 
Foods, Fats and Fertilisers 


Forde .. i 

. Ford Foundation . . 
Forest Department 
Forest Produce 
Forestry 
Forests % 
Frederick Nicholson 
Freedom. Struggle 
Fruit Development Scheme 
Furniture and Decoration 


G 
Gajapatis of Orissa 


Gajaravu Tippa 
Gajjavaram 
Gambier 
Ganapati 
Ganapavaram 


Ganapeswaram 


Gandhi Andhra Jatceya 
Mahavidyalayam 


Gangadhara 
Gangaraju, Mote .. 
Gantavarigudem 
Gardiner (Col) 
Gautama 

Gautami river 
Gautamiputra Satakarni 
Gaviridevipeta 

Gemini Knitting Works 
General Conditions 


General Elections to the House 
of the People and the Legis- 
lative Assembly ‘ 


General Level of Employment 
General Level of Prices 
General Level of Wages 


Limited, Tadepalligudem} 


13} 
430 
61 
34 
86 


89 
13 
13 
82 
61 


94 
41 

8) 

169 

87 

87 

14 

103, 106 
45 

82, 88 


G—(Contd,) 
Geological Formations 
Geology and Mineral 4 
Resources 
George English (Rev) 187 
German Leprosy Relief 
Association ey 204 
Ghiyas-ud-din Tuglug 31 
Godavari 4, 11, 37, 
65 to 67 
Godavari Anicut and Delta 
System - 66 
Godavari Coal Company... il 
Godavari Delta Mission 194, 206 
Godavari Delta Steward 
Association 204 
Godavari Delta Steward Trust 194 
Godeheu a 40 
Godicherla b <2 69 
Gokavaram ss 9 
Golkonda - aa 39 
Gollagudem aa! ine 8 
Gollapalli a 7 
Gollavanitippa 128 
Gonka I ia ue 28 
Gonka IIL 29 
Gopala Krishna Gokhale 185 
Gopalapuram . -8, 200,204, 
222 
Gopalapuram Scheme és 66 
Gopannapalem .. 75, 78, 80, 
191, 192 
Gosthanadi 66, 208 
Gosthanadi and Velpur Canal 67, 68 
Govinda JI 23 
Grama Gaurava Sanmana 195 
Sabha. 
Gram Sikshan Mohim 195 
Graphite 12, 93 
Gray, J “ 109 
Great Northern Trunk Road : ay) 122, 
Green Manures ., 16 
Ground Water Division 70 
Grow More Food Campaign 15 
Guddigudem 226 
Gummampadu.. ie 69 
Gunaga Vijayaditya 23 
Gunderu . 4, 65, 89 
Gundugolanu 34, 100, 
227 
Guntupalle . 181, 193, 
230 
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Gunupudi ee 


Gutala 


Hamvira 

Hart (Col) 

Hastivarman I 

Hastivarman IT 

Health Survey and Develop- 
ment Committee 

Hemingway, F.R. 

Henry Montgomery 

Hills 

Hindus 


Historical Background, 
(Education). 


History of Indigeneous 


Banking a 


History of Local Self-Govern- 
ment 


History of the District as an 
Administrative unit and 


Changes in its Component 


Parts : 
Hiuen Tsang 
Home Life 
Home Rule Movement 
Humidity 
Hugh Montgomery 
Husain Ali Khan 


Hushang Shah 
Hyder Ali Khan .. 


I 


Ibrahim Qutub Shah 
Immoral Traffic 

Impact of New Forces 
imperial Cholas 
Improvement of Livestock 
Incidence of Crime 
Income-Tax Department 
Indian Medicaf Association 
Indian National Congress 


Indian Piunbago Company 
Indian red cross society 
Indyturi Soma Pradhani 
Ipdustrial Co-operatives 


{Industrial Potential for Future 
Development 


33, 177, 
235 
7, 43, 44 


35, 36 
42 


1 

26 

59 

46 

17 

43 

39, 41, 
42, 149 


35 
42 


{—(Contd) 


Influenza 203 
Integrated Milk Project 83 
Integrated Oil-seeds Bene 
ment Scheme .. § 82 
Intensive Agricultural District 
Programme 82 
Intensive Manuring Scheme $2, 88 
Intensive School TNE yeoe! 
Programme on Z 189 
Inter-Caste Relations 57 
Introduction (Economic 
Trends) 135 
Ipalpadu ies ie 7 
Iron-ore ss 2% 93 
Irrigation ‘ .. 68, 167 
Irrigation Bolentiet: ae 710 
Itempudi Se is 68 
J 
Saffar AU Khan ad 40 
Jagannadhz puram .» 182,188 
Jayannatha is 43 
Jaggaraju RS 44 
Jails and Lock-ups uM 162 
Jaina Tirthankara vie 235 
Jamshid e 38 
Jana Sangh Re 223 
Jangareddigudem .. 812,84, 
109, 114, 
206, 207, 
230 
Jata Choda Bhima 0 24 
Jawaharlal Nehru a 48 
Jaya Industries ue 238 
Jayakar, M.R. a 121 
Jayalaxmi Fertilisers 2 238 
Jayasimha ae 22 
Jay: simha IL at 24 
Jeelakarragudem 2% 230 
Jeypore Sugar Company 
Limited ie 94 
Sinnuru s 192 
Jogi Jagannadha Raju, 

Uppalapati an 237 
Judiciary a 164 
Juleru ws 4, 65 
Junction Canal «+ 67 to 69, 

128 
Juttiga «. 29, 31 
Jawajapalem aia 178 


$22—27 


K 
Kabadigudem Slum Clearance at 
Scheme 34 
Kadakatla ei 178 
Kaikaram at 100 
Kakaraparru .. 182, 193 
Kakaraparru Canal . 67, 68, 128 
Kakaraparti ae 37 
Kakatiyas .. 29, 181 
Kalapa Nayaka 3 30 
Kalings an 27 
Kalla bo 204 
Kamapuri ee 33 
Kamaraja bd 36 
Kamavaram os 188 
Kamavarapukota 2, 3, 8,230 
Kanuru ss 204: 
Kanuru Scheme is 66 
Kapaya,Nayaka .. 32, 33° 
Kapilesvara Gajapati ss 38. 
Katama Nayaka BD 29 
Kataya Vema os 33, 37 
Kavitam .. 68, 92 
Kesavadevaraju ess 29 
Kesavaram “fh 208 
Key. Village Scheme bs 85 
Khaddar Movement - 47 
Khandavallf .. 101, 206, 
337 
Kisan Mazdoor Praja Party .. 222, 223 
Koderu .. 68, 233. 
Kolani Kesavadeva et 30 
Kolani Rudradeva .» =, OF, 32 
Kolanu .. 27,30 
Kolanu Chiefs va 2 
Kolleru Lake . 4, 16, 22, 
26, 30, 
41, 67, 
72, 79, 89, 
231 
Kommuchikkala a2 196 
Kondapalli re 38 
Kondavidu mn 34, 32 
Konithivada Re 204 
Kothapalle 11, 43, 
4a: 
Kovvada Kalva he 4 
Kowvali .. 75, 83, 
100 


K—-(Confd.) 
Kowur 1, 3, 4, 12, 
51, 65, 
70 to 72, 
78 to 80, 
84, 93, 
95, 96, 
100, 108, 
109, 113, 
115, 124, 
125, 130, 
132, 133, 
135, 147, 
178, 183, 
192, 193, 
194, 199, 
206, 209, 
223, 217, 
221, 222, 
224, 225, 
226, 232 
Kovvur Municipality 178 
Kovwvurupadu 12 
Koya Nagulapalem te 7 
Koyyalagudem . 8. ME, 141, 
204 
Krishna JI 23 
Krishna IM 4 
Krishna (river) 65 
Krishnadevaraya 36, 117 
Krishna Industria! Garperiiion 
Limited, (Fertilisers 
Division) 94 
Krishna Ramesvara Sriman- 

mahadeva 37 
Krishnaswami Aiyengar 

Committee 162 
Krishnasw: mi, S.Y. 105 
Kshirarama 33, 37, 

196 
Kubja Vishnu 22 
Kuchimpudi 11 
Kulottunga [ 27 
Koulottunga IT 28 
Kulottunga R: jendra 
Chola IT 28, 29, 
30 
Kumeragiri 33, 34, 
35, 37 
Kumudavalti 196 
Kuntala 66 
L 
Labour and Employers’ 

Organisations 9 
Labour Welfare} 215 
Lakkereju Subba Rau 

. Committes 155 
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Lakkavaram 3% 66 


Lakshmen: swemi Mude liar 
Commission on Secondary 


Education oe 188 
Lakshmanesvar 55, 233 
Lekshminarsyana 43, 44 
Lakshmipalem e 68 
Lally am a 40 
Lend Mortgage Banks ee 109 
Land Reclamation and 

Utilis:tion rs 65 
Lend Reforms “4 154 
Land Revenue Administration. 149 
Lend Revenue Reforms 

Committee ms 153 
Languages se 51 
Lankéelakoderu 117, 204 
Large Scale Industries An 93 
Lerge-sized Societies es 108 
Learned Professions se 143 
Lenduluru 21, 181 
Leprosy .. + 204 
Leprosy Control Programme .. 204 
Lewin Smith es 42 
Libraries, Museums, Botani- 

caland Zoological Gerdens. 195 
Life and General Insurance 

Business ats 110 
Life Insurance Corporation 

of India Re 110 
Limestone 12, 93 
Lingala Ms 11 
Lingamp- Ile “3 178 
Linga Reddy “ 44 
Lions Club 226 
Literacy and Educational 

Standards ik 182 
Livelihood Pattern a 135 
Locel Fund Board ae 119. 

M 

Macauly a 181 
Mecdonald, Captain ‘ 191 
Machkund Hydro-power Station 92 
Madapollam 38, 39 
Madhavaipalem . ALT, 127 
Madhava varma ce 21 
Madhavavarma IIT 21 
Madras Children's Aid Society 163 
Madras Provincial Banking 

Enquiry Committee . 103, 104 
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M—(Conid.) 

Mahabharata $5, 63 
Mahadeva 30 
Maharaja Devavarm1 . 20 
Mahatma Gandhi . 46 to 48, 
186, 217 

Mahendragiri 23 
Main Cana] 67, 68 
Major and Subsidiary Gor. 71 
Malakapalle 204 
Malaria 203 
Malik Hasan Basti’ : 35 
Malik Hasan Nizcm-ul- Mulk . 36 
Malyala Hemadri Reddi 30 
Mamuduru ie 68 
Mianchili . 204, 224 
Manchili Channe) 69 
Mandadorru 29 
Mandapaka 93 
Mandapeta 208 
Manga pati 43,4 
Mani vagu 12 
Manners and Customs 56 
Mantagudem 6 
Maogures 75, 
Marathas 40,41 
Marriage and Morals $7 
Maruter 51, 68, 
78, 92, 

101, 108, 119; 

125, 233, 

235 

Matcha puri 3 200 

Maternity and Child Welfare. 

Centres , 208 
Matharas of Pishtapura 21 
Mauryas 19, 18] 
Madapadu 204 
Medieval Period 29 
Men of Letters 196 
Merchants’ and Consumers’ 

Associations 115 
Mattapalem 47 
Mica 12, 93 
Mineral pigments 12 
Mineral Resources 10 
Minimum Academic Improve. 

ment Programme 189 
Mining and Heavy Industries 92 
Miscellaneous Occupations 142 
Missionary Sisters of the 

Immaculate 207 


Mitra, A.C. es 89 
Mixed Cropping os 73 
Modern Period si8 40 
Mogallu és 46 
Mogalthuru 42, ae 68, 
182, 204, 

233, 235 

Moracin oe 40 

Motor Lorry Owners’ Asso- 
ciation : 133 
Motor Transport Operators" | 
Association “a 133 
Movement of People bh 50 
M.T. Raju BS 148 
M.T. Reju Committee _ 142 
Muazam oe 39 
Mubariz Khan ey 39 
Muddapuram 69, 128 
Mudunuru 204 
Mughals 38, 149, 
181 
Muhammad.bin Tughluq ee 31 
Muhemm:d Gawan 6 36 
Muh: mm: d-Quli ors 38 
Muhzemmzid Shah ss 39 
Muhemmed Sheh HI aie 35, 36 
Mummadi Nayaka a 32,33 
Municipalities ae 175 
Munro i 164 
Muslims ae 35 
Masunuri Chiefs 31, 181 
Muzzffi.r Jung or 40 
Mypa ae 229 
N 

Nadipudi : 227 
Nagari-Penugonda 238 
Nagarjunasagar Project 10,98 
Nagavaram a 43 
Nagavaram Mutta et 16 
Naggipudi 78,92 
Nakkala drain... ss 131 
Nallajarla ae - 227 
Nana Sahib es i 45 
Nandamuru 69,178 
Nandivarman! .. i 20 
Nannaya Bhattataka 238 
Narasimha oe .. =—43, 44 
Narasimhadeva IV ) 32 
Narasimha Rao, Korada 193 
Narasimharaopet Scheme. 179 


N—(Contd.) 


Narasimhavarman I 24 22 
Narayana Raju, D oe 191 


‘Narayanaswami Naidu, B.Y. 105 
(Pro!.) 
‘Narsapur 1 to 3, 17, 33, 35, 38, 41, 
44, 45, 49, 51, 65, 71 
to 73, 82, 83, 85, 92, 
96, 97, 100, 108, 103, 
115, 117,124 to 128, 
132, 133, 147, 161,171, 
172, 178, 182 to 184, 
187,188, 191 to 196, 199, 
200, 204, 206, 208, 209, 
213, 219, 221, 224, 225, 
{226, 229, 233, 234,235, 
Narsapur Canal 67, 68, 128, 213 
Narsapur Municipality 178 
Nasir Jung ie 40 
Netional Council of Educational 
Research and Training ve 189 
National Malaria Control Pro- 203 
gramme 
National Planning and Com- 140 
munity Development 
National Post-War Re- 201 
construction Programme 
National Rural Water-Supply 212 
and Sanitation Programme 
National Small Industries Cor- 111, 112 
‘poration Limited 
National Smallpox Eradication 202 
‘Programme 
Netional Small Savings Scheme 106 
Natta Ramesvaram 55, 227, 237 


New India oe ; 46 

Newspapers, Periodicals aid 224 
Presses 

Nidadavole . 2, 3, £7, 18, 31, 38, $1, 


94, 97, 100, 114, 119, 
124, 125, 129, 132, 133, 
135, 161, 178, 183, 188, 


196, 199, 206, 208,213, 

229, 232, 233, 234 
Nidadavole Municipality ard 178 
Nidadavole Pattana Rajakajana- 145 

seva Sangham, Nidadavole 

Niravadyapura .. 23, 33, 37 
Nizam Ali Khan .. ee 41, 42 
Nizam-ul-Mulk .. .. 39,40 
Non-Agricultural Societies .. 110 
Non-Co-operation Movement 46 
Nripakama 2 Ye 24 


Nutrition Surveys “ ‘m9 


#20 


Co) 

Ochre .. oe &, $2 
Oilcakes ae - 16 
Old-time Industries ee 91 
Old-time Trade Routes and 117 

High ways and Modes of 

Conveyance 
Organisation of Police Force .. 159 
Oriental Education 193 
Origin of the Name of the Dis 1 


trict, Location, General Bo- 
undaries, Total Area and 
Population of the District 


Orphanages and Boarding 227 
Homes 
Other Activities .. os gi 
Other Discases  .. is 205 
Other Projects... as 66 
Other Types of Societies o, 130 
P 
Package Programme 81 
Palacole . 26, 31, 35, 37, 38, 457, 


48, 51, 55, 68, 80, 85, 
92, 100, 113, 114, 113, 
129,133,135, 141, 181, 
182,183, 188, 192, 193, 
195,196,200, 206, 208, 
21 5,221,222, 227, 234, 


Palacole Co-operatve Agricul- 94 
ture and Industrial Society 
Limited, Palacole 


Palacole Municipality is 177 
Palamuru Mise ae 188 
Palanta ee 92 
Palkuriki Bidiaoaths ae 28 
Pallavas a a 20 
Pamara = By 33 
Pamulakalva a ae 67 
Pancha Kasikshetram at 235 
Panchalinga Kshetram ise 237 
Panchayats or ras 174 
Panchayat Samithis us 173 
Pangadigudem.. a 44,15 
Papikonda range .. 4, 14 to 16, 235 
Parimella Be @ 
Pattaschala Kshetram oe 235 
Pattisam se . 7, $5,235 
Peach (Col.) es ee 42 
Pearl Chute-(Br.) .. we 06 
Peda Komati Vema ke 34, 37 
Pedamallam és a ‘W8 
Pedanindrakolanu is 204 
Pedapadu . 100,109 
Peda Vanguru oe oe 23 


P—(Contd.) 
Reda Vedagiri Sk fy 34,37 
Redavegi . 14,15, a 26, 84, 131, 
Peddakonda ‘ ‘ 
Peddavagu it, os 66 
Pendyala Pumping Scheme .. 66 
Pentapadu .. 3, 92, 100, 186, 191, 
195,199, 221, 222, 224, 
236 
Penugonda 35, 51, 55, 85, 92, 101,109, 
114, 117, ‘125, 129, 132. 
188, 204, 208, 221, 237 
Penumadam ; 2 101 
Penumanchili te a 235 
Penumantra 101, 188 
Peravali = 68, 195 
Piggory ti ™ 84 
Pistapura #3 re 22 
Plague a oo 203 
Planning Commission oi 156 
Pochavaram ae es 7 
Podu Cultivation .. oe 54 
Poduru i is 488 
Polapalli 4 94 
Polavaram 1, 3, 4, 6, 13, 15, 17, 
34, 43, 44, 49, 59, G5, 
70’ to 72, 16, 83, 85, 
92, 96, 161, 171, "182, 
183,188,199, 202, 203, 
206,209, 211, 217,221, 
222,224, 230, 233, 235 
Ponduva an ne 29 
Population a 49 
Ports, Waterways, Ferries ‘ad: 427 
“Bridges 
Position of Political Parties in 223 
the District 
Postal Savings Banks : 106 
cn and Tclegraphs and Tele- 132 
pao! 
Pests ia Telegraphs Depart- 170 
ment 
Posts and Telegiaphs Workers‘ 133 
Union 
Post-War Development Scheme 212 
Post-War Educational Develop- 186 
‘pent 
Poultry re 7 84 
Pragadavaram i. - 6 
Praja Socialist Party an 223 
Prakasam, T. as ist 154 
Prataparudra ar .. 31,38 
Prathipadu Panchayat Samithi 96 
Prehistory a oa 19 
Prermavatamma, Inturi ia 226 


Primary Co-operative Agricul- 108 
_ tural Credit Societies 


Primary Education cs 184 
Prithvisvara os .. 29,30 
Probation ais is 163 
Professional Education ies 191 
Progress of Scientific Agricul- 14 
ture 
Prohibition 2 215 
Prola Il Se rs 29 
Prolaya Nayaka .. ee 32 
Property and Inheritance My 37 
Protected Water-supply hs 212 
Public Administration includ- 142 
ing Local and Municipal Ser- 
vices 
Public Hospitals and Dispensa- 205 
Public Transport es 125 
Public Works Department... 167 
Pulakesin II m= 34 22 
Pulicat) Lake 23 
Puliramudugudem 6,7 
Pulla .. we . .78,79,100, 
3h) 
Purushottamas.j .. 35,36 
Pyrite .. a Fi 13 
Q 
Qiwamul-Mulk.. 36 
Quartz Pe 92 
Quit India Movement 48, 161 
Quran e om 36 
Qutb Shahis 38, 181 
R 
Racha Vema ns be 3S 
Rafaat Khan Lari.. Si 38 
Raghavapuram_... ay 7,10 
Raiffeisen’ societies of Germany 107, KB 
Railroads a a 125 
Railway Employees’ Union .. 133 
Railway Police... on 161 
Rainfall 16 
Rajadhiraja I 25 
Rajaraja I 4 
Rajaraja II 28 
Rajaraja Chodaganga 2 27 
Rajaraja Devendravarman.. 25 
Rajaraja Mummadi Choda .. 27 
Rajaraja Narendra .. 25,238 
Rajendra Choda .. 2» 
a 


Rajendra Chola 


R—(Contd. ) 


Rajendra Chola TI 25 
Rallamadugu 4,6,7 
Ramachandra Gajapati 38 
Ramamurty, S.V. 216 
Ramayana 55,63 
Rameswaram 34 
Ramileru 65 
Rampa 44 
Rashtrakutas 22 
Rasur 13 
Rayas of Vijayatingar’ 35, 117,149 
Recherlas 37 
Reddi Bodair 12, 93 
Reddis of Kondavidu 32, 181 
Rekapalli te 32 
Relangi . 48,92, 182, 
188 
Religion and Caste 52 
Religious Beliefs and Practices 55 
Representation of the district 22) 
in the State and Union Legis- 
latures 
Republican Party .. 223 
Revell 44 
River Navigation 129 
Rivers 4 
Roads and Buildings 167 
Road Transport 118 
Role of Private Monsyilenders 103 
and Financiers 
Rotary Club 225 
Royal Commission on Agricule 113 
t 
Rudvadeva 28, 30 
Rudramadevi 31 
Rural areas 213 
Rural Backward Scheme 208 
Rural Indebtedness and Extent 103 
to which Usury is Prevalent 
Rustumbada 178 
Ss 
Sabarmati Ashram 47 
Sajjapuram 225 
Sakhinetipalle 68 
Saktivarman I 24 
Satabat Jung 40,41 
Salankayanas .« §=620, 181, 
Salt law 47 
Samisragudem 227 
Samudragupta os 20 
Sanitation sa 209 


Sargent Plan oo 186 
Satavahanas 19, 20, 117 
149, 18} 
Sathyanathan, W.R.S. . 104 
Satyasraya ‘id a 
Scheduled Castes . (177, 1784 
Schools and Colleges for Fine 192 
Aris 
Sca Routes a3 7 
Secondary Education . 187 
Seeds 14 
Shahu, (the Maratha Chief) . 39 
Shakarkhera : 39 
Sheep Brezding es 83 
Shitab Khan oi 38 
Sidhantam 68, 131 
Simon Commission és 47 
Sindhu-Yugm intaradesa (27, 28 
Sir Thomas Munro s 187 
Sitaramayya ck) 
Sivakasi Sugars Limited, 94 
Tanuku 
Skandavarman 20 
Slum Clearance oe 210 
Smallpox id 202 
Small Scale Industries bh % 
Social Education i 194 
Socialist Party ee 223 
Social Life 13 57 
Soil Conservation Demonstra- 70 
tion Scheme 
Soil Erosion ws 70 
Soul suitability ve 10 
Solar chiefs of Suravaram—.. 33 
Somaraju }hindaparru es 68 
Somayadevataju a 29 
Someswaram : 131 
Southern Dry Mixed Decid- 14 
uous Forests 
Southern Moist Mixed Deci- 14 
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